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ADVERTISEMENT. 

JL  H  E  merit  of  the  Theatre  of  Educa- 
tlotiy  is  fufficiently  acknowledged  in  the 
\iniverfal  demand  for  the  original,  whichf 
in  lefsthan  a  year  from  its  publication,  has 
been  tranflated  into  fix  foreign  languages. 
The  French  Cenfor  has  juftly  obferved, 
"  that  it  is  impoffible  to  paint  morality 
"  in  colours  more  natural  or  more  af- 
**  fedingi"  nor  has  any  performance 
appeared  in  the  prefent  age  more  ca- 
pable of  infpiring  the  young  mind  with 
a  love  of  virtue. 

'  The  work  is  equally  adapted  to  the 
inftrudion  of  both  fexes,  who  will  find 
engaging  defcriptions  of  charadters  well 
worth  their  imitation,  and  meet  with 
inftrudive  examples  to  deter  them  from 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

thofe  vice«  and  folliet  which   are  mdft 

incident  to  an  early  period  of  life.  Though 
the  Comedies  of  the  .Countefs  de  Genlis, 
hi  which  fhe  has  fhewn  extenfive  know- 
ledge, fine  tafte^  exquifite  fenfibility,  and 
the  mod  exalted  virtue,  were  written  for 
the  ufe  of  youth,  they  are  not  confined  to 
the  improvement  of  the  young  ;  perfons 
ot  all  agcs^  of  all  ranks  and  profeffions, 
may  difcover  ufeful  hints  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  conduct  in  the  moft  important 
fituations  of  life  :  where  they  meet  not 
with  inftrudion,  they  will  always  fincj 
amufement,  but  in  general,  it  has  beea 
the  aim  of  this  refpedabk  lady  to  unite 
thefe  objeds,  in  which  fhe  has  fo  hap- 
pily fucceeded,  that  her  work  is  confi- 
dered  as  an  agreeable  domeflic  monitor 
\n  moft  families  bn  the  Continent 


PREFACE 

OFTHE    EDITOR- 

JlT  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  Author  6^ 
this  little  Theatre  has  the  merit  of  having 
invented  a  kind  of  Comedies  of  which 
no  one  h^d  hitherto  conceived  the  idea ;  it 
is  a  fpecies  of  writing  which  undoubtedly 
may  be  improved,  but  a  firft  attempt  is 
entitled  to  indulgence.  Great  difficulties 
were  to  be  furmounted  in  making  them 
interefting  without  the  aid  of  intrigue, 
violent  paffions,  the  contraft  of  virtues 
and  vices  ;  in  fhort,  when  the  Author 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  not  to  allow 
a  male  character  to  appear*,  nor  a  fingle 

*  The  fecli^fion  of  male  characters  applies  only  to 
Ihis  volume,  which  appeared  fome  time  before  the  reft, 

Aij 


4  PREFACE 

fentencc  to  be  uttered,  which  was  not  of 
itfelf  a  leflbn,  or  did  not  lead  to  fome  in** 
ftruftion. 

Thefe  comedies  are  only  moral  trea-^ 
tifes  brought  into  adion,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  young  people  may  find  lefTons  in 
them,  both  entertaining  and  inftruftive. 
Belides,  in  playing  thefe  pieces,  in  learn- 
ing them  by  heart,  fevcral  advantages 
may  be  found  ;  fuch  as,  engraving  ex- 
cellent principles  upon  their  minds,  ex- 
ercifing  their  memories,  fv^rming  their 
pronounciation,  and  giving  them  a 
graceful  pleafing  manner. 

Lefirning  detached  pieces  of  verfe  and 
profe  by  heart,  cannot  produce  the  fame 
efFefts,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  tp  declaim 
alone  in  a  chamber  with  the  fame  fpirit 
^s  in  playing  a  cbarader. 

We  have  few  comedies  which  young 
people  can   play  without  danger,   and 
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moft  of  them  are  above  their  comprehcn- 
fion.  The  author  has  very  attentively 
guarded  againft  introducing  any  character 
truly  odious ;  none  have  been  prefented 
but  growing  errors,  always  accompanied 
with  a  good  heart,  and  confequently 
iufceptible  of  correction. 

There  is  only  one  charafter,  that  of 
Dorina  in  The  Spoiled  Child^  which  is 
really  vicious>  but  it  was  thought  right 
to  guard  young  people  againft  thofe 
mercenary  flatterers,  fometimes  to  be 
found  among  the  domeftics  by  whom 
they  may  be  furrounded,  which  is  the 
fole  reafon  for  having  reprefented  that 
perfon  fo  odious  and  difagreeable. 

In  fhort,  thefe  eflays,  the  fruit  of  the 
labours  of  an  author  who  has  dedicated 
her  youth  and  her  life  to  that  kind  of 
meditation,have  been  diftatedby  the  moft 
laudable  motives. 

A  Iij 


6  PREFACE, 

May  the  children  who  (hail  read  them 
"be  ftfuck  with  the  examples  they  contain ! 
May  they  thereby  become  better,  more 
feeling,  more  ingenuous,  more  affec- 
tionate to  their  parents,  and  every  wifli 
of  the  author  will  be  accomplifhed. 


HA-GAR  in  the  BES  AST, 


SERIOUS    DIAL  OGUE. 


THE    PERSONS. 

H  AG  AR. 
I  SH  M  A  E  L. 
THE     ANaEL. 


Scene  a  Befart» 
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HAGAR  in  the  DESART, 
A    SERIOUS    DIALOGUE. 


SCENE    FIRST, 

HAGAR,    ISHMAEL. 

Hagar,  leading  her  fen  in  one  band^  and 
carrying  a  pitcher  in  the  other. 

What  a  difmal  place !  . . .  What  dread- 
ful folitude ! 

I  S  H  M  A  E  L. 

Mama,  let  us  return  to  my  Father;  we 
were  fo  happy  while  with  him ! 


to  H     A     G     A     R 

H  A  G  A  R, 

Alas !  my  child,  hatred  and  jealoufjr  have 
driven  us  from  thence,  never  more  to  return, 

I  SHM  A  EL, 

Hatred !  what  have  I  done  to  deferve  ha- 
tred ?  And  Mama,  is  it  poflible  that -any  one 
can  hate  you  ? 

H  A  G  A  R. 

Envy  my  fon,  breeds  cruelty  and  injuflicc; 
it  occafions  hatred,  which  is  the  blacked  and 
moft  deteftable  of  all  the  pafEons. 

I  s  H  M  A  £  L. 

Can  a  heart  of  any  fenfibility  ever  be 
tainted  with  it  ? 

H  A  G  A  R. 

A  feeling  heart  may  run  aftray ;— pride, 
my  fon,  may  corrupt  the  moft  compaffionatc 
difpolition,  and  give  it  up  to  all  tlie  violence 
of  revenge. 

I  s  H  M  A  E  L. 

Ah  Mama,  if  I  have  any  pride,  I  pray 
you  employ  all  your  attention  to  correft  it. 
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H  A«  AR, 

Reafon  alone  fliould  be  a  fufEcient  fecu- 
rity  to  us.  The  author  of  nature  has  made 
nothing  but  what  is  good,  t?o  him  we  arc  in- 
debted for  all  our  virtues,  but  our  vices  we 
owe  to  ourfelves. 

IsHl!«AEL. 

We  are  born  then  without  pride  ? 

H  A  G  A  R, 

The  Almighty  has  impreffed  a  fahitary 
defire  in  our  hearts,  which  leads  us  to  dif- 
tinguiili  ourfelves,  and  to  purfuc  what  is 
honourable. 

I  SHM  AE  L. 

That  is  felf-love  ? 

H  AG  A  R. 

Yes,  my  fon,  it  is  that  divine  principle 
which  makes  great  mett  and  heroes  ;  it  is 
then  pure,  and  fuch  as  it  was  when  bellowed 
upon  us  by  the  divinity ;  but  corrupted  man 
abufes  the  precious  gift,  he  debafes  and 
changes  its  nature,  and  by  turning  it  towards 
vain  and  trifling  objecfls,  it  at  laft  degene- 
-rates  into  pride. 

I  s  H  M  A  E  L. 
Mama,  God  Almighty  is  good ;  when  wc 

obey  his  law,  he  will  certainly  love  tts. 


1%  H     A     G      A      R 

H  A  G  A  R. 

He  IS  then  our  Father. 

I  S  H  M  A  E  L. 

Why  then  do  you  lament?  wherefore  are  we 
without  help,  without  fupport  in  this  defart  ? 

H  A  G  A  a. 

He  watches  over  us,  and  means  only  to 
try  us. 

ISHMAEL. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  opprefled  with 
fatigue  and  vexation  :  deprived  of  food  and 
prote&ion,  how  can  we  refill  fo  many  ills  ? 

H  A  G  A  R. 

By  courage  which  contemns  them,  and 
refignation  which  fubmits  without  murmu- 
ring. To  fuffer  is  the  portion  of  this  life  ;  it 
is  a  time  of  ftorm  and  trial ;  but  it  is  fhort,  and 
quickly  paffeth  away,  and  is  followed  by  im- 
mortality glory  and  happinefs,  as  the  reward 
of  virtue.  Let  us  then  ceafe  to  complain; 
let  us  think  of  the  happinefs  which  awaits  us, 
and  endeavour  to  render  ourfdves  wordiy.  < 
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I  S  H  M  A  E  L. 

Mama,  you  are  not  afraid  then  of  death  ? 

H  AG  AR. 

Alas !  I  have  no  fear,  but  the  fear  of  fur- 
viving  you, 

I  S  H  M  A  E  L. 

Death  then  is  nothing ! ^it  is  but  for  an 

inftant ! ^but  to  fufFer,  to  endure  third  and 

hunger,  ah  Mama ! 

Hagar. 

There  is  an  affiidion  Hill  more  dreadful 
my  ion-* — it  is  that  of  not  having  it  in  our 
power  to  comfort  thofe  we  love, 

ISHM  AZU 

Have  I  not  felt  it  ? — Have  I  not  feen  you 
in  tears  ? 

Hagar. 

Ah  I  my  child,  if  I  could  fave  your  life 
by  the  facrifice  of  mine'! 

IsHMAEi:.* 
What  could  I  do  without  you  Mama  ?— 


t4r  H     A     Q     A     R 

H  A  Q  A  R, 

My  dear  Iflimael Cruel  Sarah,  if  you 

but  heard  him — »^.if  you  ftw  him  '  ■ 
Xes,, ypui;  b^rbarQws  heart;  would  be  melted. 

——And  what  muft  I   feel? Ah!    my 

fon,  let  us  not  defpair ;  our  lot  is  dreadful, 
but  the  Almighty  protcCls  us  and  can  change 
it. 

I  S  H  M  A  ^  L. 

This  defart  certainly  produces  fome  wild 
fruit  which  can  afford  us  nourifliment,  but 
wader  fiich  afultry  fun,  wc  are  confumed 
wth  thirft^  and  neither  fpring  nor  rivulet  is 
to  be  found.-T-rrrj 


Ha 


GAR. 


Perhaps  we  Ihall  difcover  fome.-^Befides, 
this  pitcher,  now  our  only  property.  Hill  has 
fome  water  in  it,  which  I  referve  for  you, 
and  is-  the  laft  refource  of  maternal  tenclcrhef$. 


I  s  H  M  A  E  i^ 
I  will  Ihare  it  with  you. 
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Hag  a  r. 
It  is  only  by  faving  your  life  that  I  can 
prolong  mine. 

ISHM  A£  L. 

Mama, 

H  A  G  A  R. 

What  would  you,  my  child  ? 

ISHM  A£  L« 

•I  have  not  flept  thefe  two  days  j  I  feel 
myfelf  quite  tired,  let  us  fit  down. 

H  A  G  A  R. 

Come  and  take  fome  reft,  it  will  recover 
your  ftrength;  here,  lie  down  under  the 
fliade  of  this  bulh. 

(IJhmael follows  her  and  lays  bimfelf  down^ 
Jhe  places  herfelf  near  bim  with  the 
fitcher  at  her  feet. 

I  s  H  M  A  E  L. 

Mama,  do  you  try  and  fleep  too. 

H  A  G  A  R. 

No  my  dear,  J  will  watch  over  you. 


i6  H     A      G     A     R 

ISHM  AEL, 

You  Will  not  go  from  me  while  I  am  aflecp* 

Hag  ar. 

Ah  I  can  your  mother  leave  you  one  mo- 
ment ! — His  eyes  are  fhut — O  happy  age  ! — 

(IJhmael  falls  ajleep.) 
Sleep,  llecp  my  child,  you  will  not  feel  your 

misfortunes,  and  mine  will  be  affuaged 

(Jbe  locks  at  bim  attentively.)  Alas !  how  his 
features  are  changed  !  They  -bear  the  im- 
preffion  of  grief.  O  my  fon,  if  it  was  not 
for  thee,  for  thy  forrows  whrch  tear  my 
hcjrt,  with  what  courage  could  I  fupport  my 

fate. But  to  hear  him  complain to  fee 

his  faUing  tears,  O  Heaven  it  i^  a  torment  I 
cannot  endure,  and  exhaufts  all  my  refolu- 

tion*     How  he  fleeps  ! Poor  child  ! • 

(fie  embraces  himy)  how  I  love  thee  !  {Jheputs 
her  band  en  bis  forebead.)  His  face  is  burn- 
ing, the  fun  ftrikes  upon  his  head.     Alas  ! 

even  in  his  fleep  he  is  deftined  to  fufFer  ! 

But  cannot  I  forpi  a  Ihelter  for  him  by  tying 
my  veil  to  that  branch?  (She  tvies^fo  dr^m^ 
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the  branch  to  her.)  I  cannot  reach  it,  I  muH 
get  up  and  take  off  my  veil.  (She  gets  upy  and  in 
fn^ing  tmrturns  the  pitcher  andffiUs  t}>e  water.) 
Gracious  God !  what  have  I  done  ?— — 'f  hat 
pitcher^  my  only  refource,  the  life  of  my 
Jon  !  M>  ■ .  Ah  !  wretched  woman  that  I  an), — 
this  water  might  at  leaft  have  ferved  till  tp- 
morrow— —before  that  time,  by*  new  at* 
tempts  we  might  have  difcovered  iome 
Ipring  t  «(Sbe  faUs  down  near  her  Jon  op^ 
pr0jj[ed  with  grief.)    Oh,  Heayen  J— -^ 

IsRMAE(.;  waking. 
Mima!*^-*-^ 

H  A  6  A  Rt 

O,  my  fon !— — 

Ishmacl; 

Oh  Mama !  I  bum— —I  can  no  longer  en* 
ii^n  it        a  cruel  fire  confumes  me. 

^  B 


;f  HA     Q     A     R  '- 

H  A  G  A  R^  takir^  hittk  in  her  ^mtr^ 
Mfid  covering  him  with  b&  ve^%, 

Q  God,  have  comp^ffiop  qp  n^j^olftif^fs  t^ 

ISHMAEU 

Mam^j  I  4ie  of  tbirft ;  one  drqp  of  ^atcr 
•  dear  maiQa^and  you  reftore'me  to^life. 

Hagaiu 

Alas,  my  fon,^  alas !  yecipiye  t^^cn  jixy.  laft 
^gh-— -'Thou  diefti  and  I  the  caufej-rrrr 
pardon  me  dear  child^  I  follow  thee* 

I  St  H  M  A  £  I>^ 

f'  »-« 

Hav?  yqu  i;hen  drank  all  the  water  BlsmaJ^. 

Hag  AR« 
Wlva^  (ayeft  thou  ?^.— <5reat  Qod  I—; 

IS^HMAEL, 

|f  ^he»5  were  %ny  ireoiarbing,  and  you  {tk, 
^ha^t  I  i^Qw  fee\  J^ama^^  J  wo^^d  i\oi:  drink  it, 

Hagar. 

•  •         .      .  » *•* 

My  child  I  can  you  thipk  i^e  fa  inhumj^i\  | 
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I$HMA  £L. 

,    Aim  I  my  gfiefMdfuffertngs  diftvu^bmy 
|!eaibn;  fardoo  medesiT  Motl^^r. 

Iwftnted  to  Ihcher  you  from  the  fun,  an* 
tl^ng  for  tliat  purpofe  ovcrturiied  the  pit- 
iher.  Alas  J  1  have  been  the  cayfe  of  you? 
death  !-r 

*  No  Mama^*'~-no.'-"  that  water  woukl 
pot  have  faved  me,---^i!P-?- 

H  A  G  A  R. 

flow  pale  he  grows  i-^. — -My  child  > 

^ISHMAEL. 

3^ama,  give  me  ypj^r  hgmd» let  me  kifa 

it  once  morc.rrr^r^ 

H  A  Q  A  R. 

His  hand  is  cold  and  trembUng.-— — -My 

diild  ?-»*rw-.He  makes  no  anfwer  ! ^fli* 

nitcl  open  your  eyes.-r— Once  more  cm- 
brsrce  your  unhappy  mother-r--^^5*f  pui^  her 
hand  npm  bis  heart.}  1%  %\i  beats.«~^^5ib^ 
kneels. jj:    O  Almighty  and  mpft  gracious  God, 

Bij 
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to  whom  all  things  are  poffible !  O  thou  the 
fupport  and  protedor  of  the  unfortunate, 

deign  to  caft  an  eye  of  pity*  upon  me. If 

it  be  thy  will  O  God,  I  fubmit,  but  my  con^ 
fidence  in  thy  goodnefs  is  equal  to  my  obc* 

dience ! Preferve  tome  the  gift  thou  haft 

beftpwed,  qt  at  leaft  O  Lord  do  not  condemn 

me  to  furvive  him. ^I  await  thy  decree 

but  it  is  a  father  who  U  to  reilore  him.—— ^ 

iSf^i  Jinks  down  near  her  fon  with  berfaie  bid.) 
{After  a  long JUenci."^ 

(The  Angel,  bebif^ the Sitiu*) 

Hagar  ?    ■ 

Hag  A  R. 

What  do  I  hear?  What  heavenly  voice 
comes  to  revive  my  foul  ^-^ — — 

(Afmetifympbony  bear^  at  a  diftance.) 

Where  am  I  ? 

(Tbe  curtain  at  tbi  bottom  of  tbe  ftage  rifes 
fnddtfcovers  tbe  Angel  fitting  upon  a  cloud  with 
a  palm  brancb  in  bis  band.    Tbcfcem  Jbifts  to 

a  diligbtful  landjcape  qrtfamented  witb  fruit  m^ 
flqw^rs.} 


(       21       ) 
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SCENE      IL 

The   Angel^   Hagar^   IshMael* 
The   Angel. 

H  AG  Aiii 

What  do  ITce  !  (She  tooh fteadfafily  on  her 
[on  lying  motionkfs  on  the  ground.)   O,  iriy  (on ! 

The  A]* GEL,  coming foroDard. 
Hagar ! Dry  Up'  your  tears. 

H  A  G  A  A. 

My  fon  is  then  to  be  reftored  to  me ! 
But  O  .heavens  !    he  is  dill  motionlefs.*-^— ^ 

lihmael ! Ifhmael  ! He  is  gone,  he 

is  no  more  ! '{She  rifes  qtiickl)\  and  runs  to 

Ihrow  berfelfat  the  feet  of  the  Angel.)    Muft  I 
then  lofe  all  hope  ?— — » 


tz 


H      A     ^     A     R 


The  Ang&l. 

Is  your  faith  and  confidence  e^ual  to  yotif 

fub  million,  Hagar  ) 

H  A  6  A  It,  jiill  at  tbe  fett  of  tU  Angel. 

Yes,  I  am  rciigned.— *-— Alas  I  if  God  re* 
Quires  it,  I  ihall  even  ceafe  to  cotnplaiit; 

But  my  codrage  fbrfakes  me a  dreadful 

doubt  freezes  me  to  the  hcart.-^-^Is  it  the 
will  of  God  to  try  me,  or  to  weigh  me  dowA 
with  forrow  ?-^ — ^ 

The   A  NO  EL. 

Will  you  without  murmuJring>  lacrificc 
all  that  remains  to  you  of  this  world — =-*-that 
beloved  child  ? 

H  A  O  A  R« 

From  the    goodnefs  of  God  I  received 

hirti he  can  withdraw  his  bounties.—**^ 

(^he  rifes  and  runs  to  ber  fon)  My  fon ! -'t 

call  upon  him  in  vain.  Alas  ?  if  he  was  ftili 
alive  he  would  hear  me.  The  voice  of  his 
diitradted  mother  would  recall  his  fcnfesi 
My  cries  are  ffuitlefs;  Iflimael  cannot  an* 
f\ver>  ■    ■    i  likmacl  I    O  name   hitherto  fii" 
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pieafing  to 'repeat  \* O  much  loved  name( 

which  1  fluU  no  lotiger  prodav^hcd  witHmif 
trembling  I-^— *-i 

The   A  No  E Li 

tiagar !  Wherefore  cfb  you  give  yourfelf 
bp  t&  vain  deiJ»ir**^^^^Ydu  bewifl  f^tt  fen. 
He  appears  dead  In  ydtir  byes>  hiii  A6  yoti- 
Hotiht  #f  tfie  pdwet  of  the  inimdrtal  God  ? 

H  H  tf  ii  fcj    inffiftg  h&fiyl 

His  power  ?-^^jrp-AB^'iittdpubtfe^^  he  can 
Ido  what  He  plekfotli^  hd  cah  dry  up  the 
fource  of  my  tears  ;  he  can  reftore  my  fonJ 
•^— — tool,'  that  i  ami  I  ^ee|>^  ytt  OoA  fdes 
&ttd  hea^i  me;  Perhaps  he  is  offended  wirti 
the  exceft  bf  my  forrow*  That  thought  op- 
prefles  ind  rchds  my  heart.  O  Q6d  pardori 
my  guilty  tranfpbrts,'  deign  to  caft  a  look  oT 
pateniai  ttmfertfefs  <stf  tlm  iitM}  dl^  kk  in- 
nosoBde  ifiajr  plead  with  tlieie*  O  may  h^ 
hM  fan  the  vidim  of  the  faults  ind  firailtie^ 
of  hb  aminippy  modher.  O  Heaven;  let  4hf 
^tsih  faA^n^r  upbiar  my  htuA^  and  reflbife  ^f 

B  iif 


fon,  that  he  may  live,  that  I  may  fpeak  to 
liim  and  hear;  him ;  O  my  God,  md  with  my 
dying  breath  I  will  adore  and  blefs  thy  juftice 
ind  thy  goodncf?* 

The  Akgel. 

Hagar,  every  thing  with  which  you  are 
i)ow  furrounded  points  out, .  or  portends  his 
infinite  gdodnefs ;  he  hath  transformed  the 
dreadful  defart  in  which  you  was  ibrrowing 
Into  a  defightful  abode^ .  His  power  and  glory 
ihine  around  you. 

Ha  GAR. 

Alas !  one  objeA  only  ftrikcs  my  £ght« 
I  can  fee  nothing  but  lihmael  deprived  of  life* 

The  A  N  6  £  L. 

.  O  Hagar,  be  not  caft  down  ;  thou  art  faith* 
fui  and  fubmiflive.  Have  you  not  the  happy 
privilege  to  hope  for  every  good.  What 
miracle  is  impfoffible  to  the  Supreme  Being 
who  fees  into  your  heart.    He. fudges  and 
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protcaa  yojj.    He  punilhes  with  a  ftxwiog 
liajid,and  he  alonecan  rewardbeyood  Dasafure, 

Hag  AR. 
'  O  Heaven  1  "What  do  I  hear,  what  cpin- 
forting  and  heavenly  language ! 

'  The  Angel. 

Opch  your  eyes,  and  fee,  O  Hagar,  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Lord  \jorking  a  new  miracle 
for  you,    (Tbt  Jngeltoucbts  tbejartb  wUbtjte 
palm  branch,  and  infiantlf  ait  e^undant  fpri^^ 
iurfis.fortb. 

H  AG  ABU- 

O  my  God  I  fuch  benefits  cannpt  be  ,-f<fnt 
to  i^c  in  vain  ;  it  is  thy  will  that  I  Ihall  en- 
joy them;  I&tfaael  Ihall  revive  ? 

■    ,••■•■'■  ■  i 

The  Angel,  draws  near  to  JJbmael. 

Hagar,  approach ! 

HAGAJHyrunmngyibrowsherftlfitfoH 

her  knees  at  tbe  feet  ofberfm: 

O  Gracious  God!  myfon!  but  b  not  this 

illufion  ?  his  colour'  returns. -O  Heavens! 

if  I  deceive  royfelf.  (Sbe  takes  bm  ly  tbe  band.) 


M»  H    A.  Q    A    k/ 

tth  hand— i^^hno  k)flgttrcbld.-«*-^Iftmacl  f 
O  myGod  I  cdmpicat  whit  thou  haft  begun  !-^ 

Jfylftir  ajbotfjlettceftfe  looh  anmtiv$ly  at  bef 

He  opchs  his  eyes,  O  my  fito  1-^— I  die; 
fShe^nks  upcn  the  ground.) 

The   A  N  d  E  i. 

tlagar>  Hagar^  revive  to  praife  imf  thaiife^ 
tfae  Lordi 

tlAciti^   fiidmriiig* 

Ifiunael ! 

The  A  N  G  E  !• 

Kefii}ne,your  fenfes  Hagar^  and  look  iipod 
yourfoui 

l^y  18ii  f-— ^!le  b  reftored  td^^^^ 
t  nop  dream? 


ton !'  iiifibn  \  mf  dSAteft  t^ii,  '<9o^^ 
tay  arms,  d^ole  afid  ett^briic6.the  'h!i|)fit<^'((if 
mothers  \  What  do  1  fay-:-*— l^o,  let  us^[)hi|-* 
ArMeourfelves  and  ^e  thanks  to  ktitte^     ' 

I'SHliiLEU 

AhAiima!  What  do  I  not  owe  to  Eeawiii 
tixat  has  again  refloitd  us  toeachtotber^ 

From  faence&ith  Magacer^  uachai^g^ 
able  happinels*  The  Lord  commanded  me 
to  tiy  you,  he  is  Satisfied,  and  all  your  faf^ 
tows  are  at  ah  end«  Educate  yonr  chilly 
t^ach  kirn  to  be  vurtuous,  and  infpire  htm  widh 
the  fear,-aad  more  efpetially  with  the  love  of 
the  Lord.  That  is  die  mod  pleaing-]»oiiug| 
Which  glradti^e  can  offer. 

Hag  aju 

^  rcat^  I  f4U  after  i^  m»iy -Imefits  » 


i»        .    H     A     G     A     H. 

The.  AvGEu 

^  Ma^your  Example  Hagar  remain,  a  leflbii 
Womankind ;  may  it  corre&  the  murmurings 
of  foolilh  mortals^  and  teach  them  to  know 
diat  God  can  xeward  patience^  (ubnuffion^ 
courage  and  ?mue# 


THE        END. 
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A  C  T     I. 

SCENE     F  I  R  S  T* 
P,,JJ  4N  Qit^    8  A  B  I  N  A, 

I^HANOR  appears  holding  Sabina  hy  her  T$he, 
wbikfiefeemsi0jfyifitomhm^  turning  awof^ 

JPHAijroR. 

J\H|  Sabina !  Aay  I  pray  you  ooe  ioilut;} 
leigQtQ  h^ar  ine  but  a  mooient^ 


jft        T  H  E    B  E  A  If  T  T 

S  A  BIN  A. 

Let  mc  gp^ — let  inc  go. 

Phakor. 
If  you  command  me,' I:  oibey ;  yourleaft 
^efires  are  fyprerxie  laws  for  the  unfortujiatc 
Pl^anor^  Jbut  when  he  prefumes  for  the  &^ 
time  to  beg  a  moment's  converfacion^  will  yoa 
have  the  cruelty  ,to  rcfufc  ? 

Sabika^  ajsde. 
Unfortunate  Phanor  !  how  I  pity  him  ! 

Fhanor^  Utfwg  g§  $ahina*s  roU. 

Sabina,  yog  arc  free  :  I  wi(h  not  to  4wrc 
any  thing  to  violence ;  you  may  iliU  fly  mc 
if  you  pfcafe^ 

S jkBiKAy/f//  fuming  m)0jf  bar  Itad^, . 
^ut  what  have  ygu  to  iay  to  xx^e  ? 

.    Phakok* 

O  Heavens!  you  tremble.^— —My  hide- 
oirs  afpe&  muft  infpire  you  with  averfion^ 
Sabina  !  you  may  hate  me^  but  alas  f  whcfe* 
fore  fltould  you  di^ead  me  ? 
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S  A  B  I  N  A. 

I  do  not  hate  you. 

Phanor. 

Well  then,  my  wiflics  are  gratified the 

happinefs  of  being  beloved  is  not  for  me,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  it ;  but  learn  however,  that 
tills  horrid  figure  which  ypu  dare  not  look  on, 
conceals  a  feeling,  delicate  and  faithful  hegrt. 

S  A  B  I  N  A,  ajide. 

How  affeding  his  voice! Wherefore 

mutt- — —(She  looks  at  bim  and  fir  earns  toitb 
fright)  Oh  Heavens  !  (She  t4kis  fome  fteps 
to fy  from  bim.) 

Phanor,  wj/bing  to  flop  her.) 
Ah  Sabina,  calm  your  fears. 

Sab  IN  A. 

In  the  name  of  heaven  let  me  go. 

(Sbt  cfiapes.) 
C 
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SCENE      11. 

P  H  A  N  0  R^  alone. 

1  began  to  foften  her,  her  foul  was  dpening 
to  companion,  but  a  look,  a  fingle  look  has 

undone   all and  can  I   ftill  continue  to 

hope  ? Cruel  fairy,  thou  enjoyed  the  ex- 

cefs  of  my  forrow ;  thy  power,  fuperior  to 
mine,  has  hitherto  condemned  me  to  fupport 
life  under  this  hideous  form,  and  I  cannpt 
rtfume  my  original  figure,  but  by  making 
myfelf  beloved,  and  in  this  frightful  Ihapc 
gaining  a  heart  which  has  been  hitherto  in- 
fenfible.  Ah  Sabina  !  if  you  knew  my  fe- 
cret,  or  if  I  was  permitted  to  irell  it ;  but  the 

fatal  oracle  forbids, Alas  !  how  unha*)py 

am  I,  and  the  greatcft,  the  moft  cruel  part  of 
my  fufferings  is,  loving  as  no  one  ever  loved 
before. 

{W  finks  upon  a  chair  opprejfed  wub  grief.) 
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SCENE       IIL 

Phedima,    Phanor. 
P  H  E  D  I  M  A,  without  being  perceived* 
Sabina  told  me  he  was  here.— Ha,  he  is  fo! 

Phanor,   raijing  bimfelf  up. 
<    O  Phedima,  what  is  Sabina  dokig  ? 

P  H  E  D  IMA. 

I  come  from  her  to  tell  you,  that  Ihe  is 
exceedingly  afflidted  at  having  left  you  i!> 
the  bafty  rude  manner  flie  did. 

Phanor. 

And  why  did  Ihe  not  come  and  tell  mtj 
-foherfelf? 

Phedima. 

Is  that  your  complaifance  to  me  ? 

Phanor. 

Phedima  !    I  beg  your   pardon,  I   per- 

Cij 
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fcdtly  know  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you, 
alas  !  if  it  was  not  for  you,  what  would  be- 
come of  me  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Come,  come,  I  forgive  you ;  I  have  no 
refentment,  and  to  prove  it  to  you,  I  muft 
tell  you,  that  the  fhort  converfation  you  have 
juft  had  with  Sabina,  has  worked  wonders. 

Ph  ANO  R. 

How  can  I  think  fo,  after  the  proofs  of 
averfion  which  ihe  ftiewed  at  quitting  me  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

But  Ihe  is  forry  for  it,  is  not  ^hat  a  great 
deal  ? 

P  H  A  N  O  Ri 

But  ibc  never  can  get  the  better  of  that 
dread  flie  has  in  looking  at  me.  ^ 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Only  think,  it  is  but  eight  days  fince  you 

V  carried  us  off,  and  to  fpeak  plain,  I  muft 

fay  that  more  than  eight  days  are  neceiiary 
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to  be  reconciled  to  your  figure.  If  you  had 
not  admitted  me  into  your  confidence,  and 
won  me  to  your  interefl:  a  long  time  be- 
fore you  brought  us  hither,  though  I  am  not 
fo  timid  as  Sabina,  I  believe  I  Ihould  not  have 
had  courage  to  look  at  you  this  moment^ 

P  H  A  N  O  R. 

You  have  been  the  friend  of  Sabina  from ' 
her  infancy ;  you  are  acquainted  with  her 
heart  and  her  fentiments,  tell  me  tlien  fin- 
r  cerely,  charming  Pkedima,  do  you  thirtk  ac 
prefent,  that  the  hopes  you  have  fometimes 
given  me  are  not  abfolutely  chimerical  ? 

P  HE  DIM  A. 

At  this  rate  I  muft  always  repeat  the  fame 
thing  to  you.  Well  then  !  Sabina  has  fen- 
iibility,  a  delicate  underftanding,  and  a  grate- 
ful  heart :  merit  and  virtue,  muft  make  deep 
impreffions  upon  fuch  a  temper  as  h^rs^  ^d 
you  have  every  thing  to  hope  from  time. 

PhA  JTO  R. 

But  notwithftandingthc  entertainments  and 
pleafures  I  procure  for  her,  fhe  feems  to  be 

C  uj 
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diflatisfied  in  this  palace. 

Phedima. 

She  is  delighted  however  in  being  in  in 
An  orphan  and  tyrannized  over  by  cruel  and 
tinjuft  relations,  ihe  was  about  to  be  facrificed 
to  their  ambition,  when  fortunately  you  came 
and  carried  us  off. 

P  H  A  N  O  R. 

'  Sabina  was  going  to  be  iinited  with  a  per- 
{qn  who  was  not  worthy  of  her,  and  whom 
ihe  did,  not  efteem  ;  but  alas  !  perhaps  fince 
ih^  has  f^^n.fne,  (he  regrets  t|ie  Ipfs  cf  him* 

Phedima. 
You  may  reft  aflured  that  ihe  every  inftant 
rejoice^  at-the  happinefs  of  having  efcaped, 
and  yet  the  pbjeft  of  her  hatred  pofleffed  all 
the  charms  of  the  moft  feducing  figure  \  bv^t 
lie  WH9  deficient  in  undprftanding,  and  more 
fo  in  delicacy  ;  he  is  an  ignorant  ruftic, 
without  one  promi^ng  quality,  and  Sabina 
^thought  him  hateful. 

Ph  ANOR. 

You  know  Phedima  what  are  the  rea^ 
fpns  of  my  attachment  to  Sabina ;  it  was  not 
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the  charms  of  her  perfon  which  produced  that 
fentiment  fo  deeply  iniprei&d  upon  my  mind. 
O  happy  day,  never  abfent  from  my  thoughts, 
yhen  by  my  art,  invifible  to  human  eyes,  I 
flopped*  in  that  meadow  where  the  young 
companions  of  Sabina  were  celebrating  her 
birthrday.  Melancholy  had  overfpread  the 
countenance  of  your  friend,  which  at  fir  ft 
ftipck  me,  and  melted  me  into  compaffion  : 
fhe  withdrew  from  the  crowd,  and  with  you 
only,  fat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  palm  tree, 
while  flie  difclofed  her  mind  to  you, 

Phed  ima» 
And  you  heard  our  difcoutfe  ? 

P  H  A  N  o  R. 

I  did  not  lofe  a  fingle  word.  Sabina  la* 
mented  her  fate,  and  the  Jll-fuited  match  to 
which  her  friends  obliged  her  to  confent. 
**  Alas !  faid  Ihe,  the  authprs  of  my  being 
*'  are  now  iio  more.  An  unhappy  orphan| 
*'  I  no  longer  depend  but  upon  relations  who 
^^  are  infenfible  to  my  prayers  and  tears ; 
«^yopng  and  without  experience,  I  ought  to 

C  iv 
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**  refpeft  theiir  authority,  and  the  firft  duty  <^ 
^/  my  age  is  obedience  :  I  have  loft  the  guides 
^^  given  me  by  nature^  and  the  law  has  aL 
"  iigned  others  to  whom  I  muft  fubmit.  If 
*^  they  abufe  their  poWer,  they  will  be  more 
V  tt>  be  pitied  than  I ;  I  fliall  become  their. 
^*  vidim,  but  I  ihaU  have  done  my  duty,  and 
"  furely  there  are  no  fornows,  but  muft  find 
^f  comfort  in  confcious  virtue  and  inoit* 
M  cencc/' 

PHEPIMAf 

Sabina  faid  all  this  ? 

P  II  A  K  O  K. 

But  in  a  manner^  a  thoufand  time^  more 

afFedling.     A   deluge  of  tears  rulhed  down 

her  cheeks* 

Phei>ima. 

Yes,  I  recpUedl  Ihe  was  in  tears. 

P  H  A  N  O  R.' 

She  then  remained  fome  time  filent.— 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

I  admire  your  mempry,  for  in  Ihort  it 
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|s  two  long  Months  fintb  that  converfar 
tion^  anjd  you  ronember  thfs  fmalleil  circumr 
ftances,  even  the  Palm-tree. 

Phabtoil^ 

Ah,  that  Palm-tree,  1  think  I  fee  it  ftill ! 
it  fupported  Sabfcia's  head*,  Sabina*s  hair 
touched  its  bark. 

P  fi  E  D  I  M  A* 

And  2^nil  what  tree  did  I  lean  ? 
P  H  A  N  o  R. 

In  thp  whole  mpadow  I  faw  but  one  Palmr 
tree* 

P  H  E  D  I M  A,  laughing. 
D!  Now  you  are  in  fault. — Let  us  try 
^agaia;  what  did  i  £iy  to  Sabhia  ? 

Phaxoiu 
Nothing,  I  believe* 

.  .    P  }i  £  S>  I  M  A. 

Nothing ;  Pa(s  two  hours  witii  Sabina  and 
not  anfwer  her  ?-^But  hu{h,  I  hear  a  noife-r 
fomebody  comes."— 'tis  fhe. 
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Phakor.  » 

It  is  Sabina>  I  leave  you. 

Phedima. 
TcSy  for  a  moment,  but  don't  go  to  a 
diftance^  I  IfiaU  call  you  back  prefently. 

P  H  A  K  O  R* 

Kemcmber  Phedima,  that  I   have  depq* 
itcd  the  deareft  interefts  of  my  life   in  your 

hands. Farewell,  I  fee  Sabina, 

(He gees  q$U.) 

'  P  H  E  p  I M  A  akne. 

Poqr  Phanor  I  how  affedting  his  difcourfe  ? 

His  goodnefs,  his  benevolence  and  under- 

ftanding  ibouid  make  his  deformity  be  fbr^ 

gotten. 


SCENE       IV, 

Phedima,   Sabxka^ 

S  A  B I N  A  (entering  in  deep  tbottgbt.) 

Such  virtue  deferves  another  fate. 

P  H  p  D I M  A, 
Sabina! 
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S  A  B  I  N:Af 

i  did  not  obferve  you  Phedimiu 

P  H  E  P  I  M  A* 
You  are  very  penfive;  deeply  eng^ed. 

S  A  B  IlK^  A. 

Yes,  I  have  reafon  to  Ji>e.  fo ;  |  was  think* 
ing  of  Phanor. 

F  H  £  D  I  M  A, 

Well,  what  then? 

S  A  B  I  N  A« 

Fhedima,  we  have  been  eight  days  in  thii 
palace,  and  till  fiQW  we  did  opt  know  whof^ 
it  js. 

P  H  £  I>  I  M  A. 

fMs  palace  belongs  to  Phanor* 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Hear  me !  I  jvift  now,  for  the  firft  time, 

walked  out  of  the  pavilion  in  which  we  live, 

,  and  whidh  is  parted  from  the  reft  of  this  vaft 

palace  by  a  large  garden;  after  having  crofted 

\t^  I  fouE^d  myfelf  in  an  immenfe  gallery* 
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t     /. 


Judge  of  my  furprife  wken  Ifawa  prodigious 
crowd  of  mcQ)  women,  and  cluldreii>  all  dif- 
ferently cloathed. 

1^  k  E  D  I  M  A. 
Pri*ahiy  theyai^e  the  fubjeajiof  the  Genius, 

*S  A  SI  1 17  A. 

•  N09 1  ]ii(]uQ'ed>  iiod  am  informed  they  are 
only  travellers. 

PhED  XM  At 

How  travellers  ! 

S  A  B 1  N  A. 

We  did  not  take  notice  Phedima,  of  the 
affefting  infcriptiop  which  Phanor  has  caufed 
to  be  engraved  over  the  gate  of  this  palace  | 
this  gate  is  always  open,  and  you  n>ay  read 
over  it :  Tq  all  the  Unhafff^  ■ 

Phedima, 
"^O !  all  is  explained  then; 
Sabxna^ 
If  it  had  not  b^en  by  chance,  I  ihould  fttU 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  £icre4  afylum  in 
which  we  live :  PJjanor  would  never  have  in^ 
formed  us»' 
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Sabina,  you  are  in  tears ! 

i  do  notjdcfire  to  pceventitj  Ah|  Pi»fSftri: 
unhappy  Phanor!  heaven  has  been  udunJiT 
to  you  ! 

Phedima* 

Muft  heaven  graftt  cwiy  gift  ?  Phanor  has 
been  favoinred  with  virtue  and  ttndorftaftding. 

I 

S  A  B  I  N  A, 

But  that  hideous  figure  ! 

P  H  £  j>  I  M  a; 

Sabina,  alk  the  unfortunate  inhaTjitants  of 
this  palace^  if  that  figure  which  is  fo  difguft- 
ing  to 'you,  prevents  them  from  loving  Phanor. 

Sabina, 

They  ought  to  love  him  \  .gratitud  Ihould 
oblige  them, 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

And. you,  do  you  owe  nothing  to  Phanor  ? 
He  fuccours  the  unfortunate,  becaufe  he  pities 
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them;  your  misfortunes  likewife  drew  his 
attention,  and  he  carried  you  off  that  he  might 
refcue  you  from  cruel  violence;  in  (hort,  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  your  virtue,  he 
attaches  himfelf  to  you,  and  you  cannot  love 
^im.    i   ■■ 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Alas  !  1  lov^.him  when  I  do  not  fee  him. 

Phed  I  MA. 
•  Such  a  manner  of  loving  is  quite  captivat- 
ing !  If  he  had  no  other  attachment  to  you 
but  one  of  thofe  contemptible  whims,  founded 
folely  on  your  exterior  charms,  you  would  do 
right  to  fay  to  him,  my  fgare  fleafes  yoUj  J  am 
firry  for  itj  becaufe  yours  is  frightful  to  m£;  he 
then  could  not  reply ;  but  it  is  your  under- 
ftanding  that  pleafes  him,  your  difpofition 
which  has  captivated  him.  If  you  were  ugly 
he  would  ftill  love  you. 

S  A  B  I  N  A^ 

Ah!  If  he  was  only  ugly  ! 

P  H  E  P  I  M  A. 

In  fa£t  he  poffeffes  all  thofe  qualities  by 
whith  you  hav§  charmed  him,  but  you  arc^ 
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infenfible  to  themJ 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Infenfible !  No  I  am  not;  but  I  never  can 
accuftom  myfelf  to  look  at  him« 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

I  conceive  that  at  firft  he  terrifies,  but  when 
his  goodnefs  and  gentie  temper  is  known^  is 
it  poffible  to  fear  him  ?  Befides,  though  it  is 
true  that  his  figure  is  very  fingular^,  yet  I 
have  feen  fome  more  difgufting.  He  does 
himfelf  juftice  at  lead ;  he  is  not  a  fooL 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

A  fool !— how  filly  you  are  ! 

Phedima.  ,y 

Why  fliould  not  he  be  like  many  others 
who  are.  fcarce  more  favoured  by  nature  ?    ^ 

Sabin  A. 

You  was  with  him  juft  now,  what  did  he 
fay  to  you  ?  .       / 

Phedima. 
That  you  are  the  caufe  of  his  unhappinef^. 
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S  A  B  I  K  A. 

That  is  a  great  ^fiknppviffk  to  mcy 

Phedima. 
I  am  certain  ke  is  not  far  off. 
9  A  B  X  N  a^ 
,  Do  you  think  fo  ? 

Phedim  A. 
Shall  I  call  him? 

S  A  B  I  N  A,  J 

J  dareiiot.— — 

PlJEDlMA. 

Come,  come,  how  childifli  I. 

Sab  I  N  A. 
I  think  I  hear  him. 

P  H  E  1>  1  JM  A. 

Yes,  it  is  he. Sahina,  you  turn  pale  ? 

No,  DO,  'tis  nothing-*-— Phedima  do  not 
leave  me. 

P  H  E  P I  M  A» 

Here  he  comes,  I  pray  you  conftrain  your-» 
felf,  and  remain  for  a  moment. 
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SCENE      V- 

Sab  IN  A,   Phspima^  Phanor. 

(Sabina  goes  to  the- ifpftffift' fide.) 

Phanor,  approaching  gently. 

Siie  is  going:  to  fly  from  me  again. 

Phedima; 
Phanor,  I  was  goings  in  fearch  of  yov^ 

Phanor. 

I.  thought  I  heard  my  n^me  prono^ncod, 
ahd^ i  , 

Phedima.   , 
You  tremble,  and  are  fpeechlc&;      v       / 

Phanor, 
I  am  indeed. 

Phedima  &^^j  attentively  at  Sabina  dtH Phantom 
This  outfet  pronfifes'i;^ell;the  converfation 

firsitiTott;  I  will'withdnrw.. 

D 
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S  A  B  i  K  Ay  bolMng  her. 
Ahy  Phedima!. 

Phanor. 
Sabina^  fay,  would  you  have  mc  retire  ? 

S  a  B  X  N  A. 
No,  do  not  go  away, 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Shall  we  have  fome  entertainmeDt  to  day  } 

P  H  A  N  O  R. 

I  wait  Sabina's  commands. 

* 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

I  have  juft  now  been  enjoying  the  greateft 
pleafure  I  have  tailed  in  this  palace;  you 
have  hitherto  deprived  me  of  it  Phanor,  I 
muft  complain. 

Phanor. 

Of  what? 

.  j 

Sabika. 
Can  there  be  a  more  pteafing  entertaih- 
ment,  than  to  fee  benevolence  aiHfting  the 
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unhappy,  and  to  hear  gratitude  applauding 
virtue?  ,  -  ' 

P  H  A  N  0  R. 

Can  there  be  a  happinefs  comparable  with 
that  of  being  approved  by— — Sabina  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

By  thofe  we  love. 

Phanok. 
.  PKedima,  explains  what  I  dare  not. 

S  A  BIN  A, 

Phanor  ! — you  are  too  timid. 

*    ^  Phanor. 

Ah  Sabina ! 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Well !  why  fo  filent,  Phaitor  ? 

PhanorT 
What  Sabina  !  do  not  my  ears  deceive  me  ? 
my  fentiments  are  not  hateful  to  you !  you 
allow  we  then  to  take  the  liberty  of  declaring 
them? 

Sabina. 
Let  me  never  be  accufed  of  ingratitude. 

Dij 
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.  Alas  !  I  accufe  only  my  unhappy  fate. 

Pbedima^ 
Now  wc  are  fallea  back  to-  our  former  fad- 

nefs flow  to  Sabina)  Speak  to  him.  Come, 

make  an  effort ;  at  lead  look  at  him. 

Ph  AN  o  R. 

O  heavens !  what  do  your  fay  Phedima  ? 
No  Sabina,  do  not  look  at  ihe ;  I  ihall  lofe  all 
my  happinefs. 

Sabina,  looks  at  him  with  timidity^  and  then 
upon  the  ground. 

You  fee  Phanor  that  you  arc  unjuft* 

Pa^N^o  R. 

Ah,  may  you  ftill  prove,  iti  to  me !  (He  ap^ 
proacbes  tcmards^  Sahina^Jbe.ftar,PSi,  aiui  takes 
foma  fieps  t^  fif  fremMm  t  he  dra^^Aboiek^  an4t 
SabmtL  rjmakv  mtkifiefA^ 

Phedima,  after  a  Jbort filence. 
They  are  both  aftoniflied.- Well  Pha- 
nor,'I.  who  have  no  dread  of  you,  ^defire 
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you  will  give  me  your  arm,  and  conduft  me 
to  the  play.  You  promifed  me  an  entertain- 
ment, and  pofitively  I  muft  have  k ;  come 
along 

» 
Phanor. 

Sabina,  you  may  follow  your  friend  with- 
out fear^  I  fhall  remain  here. 

F  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

By  no  means,  you  muft  do  the  honours  of 
tb^  entertainment,  for  my  part  I  infift  upon 
it :  you  carried  me  off  as  well  as  Sabina,  t 
was  as  unhappy  as  Ihe,  fo  that  I  have  the 
.  fame  title  to  your  complaifance. — Befides,  I 
think  I  deferve  fome  little  preference ;  you  do 
not  appear  haiidfome  in  my  eyes,  but  I  think 
you  truly  amiable.  (She  takes  bold  of  bis  arm) 
Sabina,  will  you  C6me  with  us  ?  Why  don^t 
you  ainfwer  ?  O  you  af  e  in  the  pours* 


Sajttka,  Jfide. 
How  Ihe  t^azes  nie ! 


Diij 
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P  H  E  D  I  M  a/ 

.  Adicu^  Sabina. 

S  A  B  I  N  A  vexed. 

Since  I  incommode  yoi|,  I  pray  you  go 
Phedima^T — ^go  Phanor, 

Phanor  quiting  Phedima^s  arm^ 
O  heaven  Sabina,  can  you  believe  it  ? — -•. 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

What  means  this  ?  1  never  faw  you  in 
thefe  w^ims  before.^ — r-Come,  come,  wh^t 

is  here  to  do  !  Will  yqu  go  to  the  play,   for 

my  part  I  ^ill  not  lofe.it  for  your  fancy. 

S  A  B  I  N  A, 

Ycs^  I  wiU  go-r — if  Phanor  will  go  toou 

PHANiDR, 

Ah,  Scrbina !  I  am  fenfible  of  the  v^ue.  of 
fuch  goodnefs,  but  to  profit  by  it  would  be 
perhaps  to  ^bufe  it^-  Pardon  me,  I  can 
fee  into  your  heart,  though  I  have  done  no-? 
thing  for  you,  yet  you  imagine  you  owe  me 
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gratirade ;  you  ftrive  to  combat  the  juft 
dread  which  my  countenance  infpires,  but 
I  fufFer  much  more  from  your  uneafinefs 
than  my  own,  and  I  cannot  endure  the  con- 
ftraint  you  impofeupon  yourfelf.  You  reign 
here,  you  are  the  only  fovereign  of  this  pa- 
lace ;  rule  over  all  in  it,  and  fly  me ;  if  you 
are  free  and  content,  Phanor  will  be  too 
happy. 

Sab  IN  A, 

Thou  moft  generous  of  men  !  How  con- 
temptible Ihould  I  be  in  my  own  eyes,  if 
from  henceforth  I  could  look  upon  you  with 
uneafinefs. No    Phanor,    gratitude    can 

never  be  a  painful  duty  to  the  heart  of  Sa- 
bina. 

Phedima. 

Very  well,  let  us  begone,  we  will  finifh 
this  converfion  at  the  play.  (She  fakes  Phanor 
by  ibe  arm.)  Sabina,  if  you  want  a  conduftor, 

Phanor  can 

Phanor. 
O  heavens  !  take  care  what  you  fay. 

T^    •••• 

Dnij 
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Sabina  koking  at  Pbamr^  with  iimidityj  but 
"  '.  '    mthctft  tfrrpr,      -  • 

Phanor  will  you  give  me  your  arm. 

P  H  A  N  p  R. 

Ah  !  if  you  pity  me,  if  you  are  cop? 
cerned  for  me,  T  repeat  it  to  yqu,  I  prefume 
to  beg,  Sabina,  you  will  not  conftrain  yourfelf 
on  my  account. 

Sabina  taking  him  by  the  arm. 

Well  I  obey  you,  it  is  yi^ithout  ftrugglc  or 
conftraint. 

P  H  A  N  O  H. 

Ah  Sabina,  would  to  heaven  yoi^  cqu14 
read  what  paffes  in  my  heart ! 

P  H  E  p  I  M  A. 
,  ;  You  will  give  us  an  account  of  that  at  the 
.pl?yj  come,  let  us  go.   ^(Afide ingoing  out) 
Thank  heaven  Sabinabeginstobe  reconcile^  - 
to  him. 
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ACT       IL 


SCENE     FIRST, 
S4PINA,   PHEDIMA.     . 

You  muft  allqw  that  it  is  impoffible  tq  b^ 
more  pkaiing,  more  interefiing. 

Sab  I  n  a»  , 

I  fliaU  never  recover  from  ray  furprize ;  I 
could  not  have  thought  it  poffible  for  me  to 
Jxave  accufto.nied  myfelf  tq  his  figure. 

P  H  E  D  1  M  A, 

That  is  quite  natural ;  you  would  not 
hear  him;  you  could  not  therefore  know 
(Qither  the  excellence  of  hh  diQ>o&io»,  nor 
jthe  charms  of  his  conveFfation* 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

He  ha$  Ibqh  goodaefs,  fucli  delicaioy—Hq 
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has  even  fomething  very  agreeable  in  his  man- 
ntr. How  afFeding  the  found  of  his  voice! 

Phidima. 
So  then  you  are  no  longer  afraid  ? 

Sabiua* 

I  eiiteem  him  too  much  to  fear  him-— 
but  that  concern  with  which  he  inlpires  mc, 
makes  me  feel  fomething  fad  and  painful, 
tvhich  I  cannot  defcribe.  YeQerday  I  had 
only  that  compafEon  for  him  which  is  due 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  I  was  grieved  for  his 
hard  fate  ;  but  that  pity  did  not  occafion  the 
melancholy  which  engroflcs  all  my  thoughts 
at  prefent ;  1  think  of  him  in  fpite  of  me, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  him  but  with  inex- 
preffible  forrow. 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

.  This  is  very  extraordinary — — yefterday 
he  was  much  to  be  pitied,  and  to-day  that  you 
behave  well  to  him,  he  is  fatisfied.  Why 
then  does  your  pity  increafe  when  his  for* 
rows  arc  leffened  ? 
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S  A  B  I  N  A. 

There  is  an  idea  prefents  itfcflf  inceflantly 

to  my  imagination  and  torments  me. It 

is  impoffible  to  fee  him  for   the  fir  ft  time 
without  aftonifliment  and  terror. 

P  HE  DIM  A. 

Well,  what  is  it  to  him,  if  you  have  en- 
tirely got  the  better  of  that  firft  impreffion  ? 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

I  wifli  to  have  juftice  dpne  him ;  I  am 
grieved  to  think  thai  the  afpedt  of  fugh  ^  vir- 
tuous benevolent  being,  fliould  infpire  more 
dread  and  terror,  than  the  fight  of  one  of 
thpfe  favage  animals  in  whom  a  blind  fe^ 
rociy  is  their  fole  inllinO:.— This  is  a  dread- 
ful idea,  and  I  cannot  think  of  it  without 
Shuddering. 

P  H  E  p  I  M  A. 

But  if  you  determine  to  remain  in  this 
palace,  Phanor  never  wili  leave  it ;  he  will 
fee  you  only,  and  for  your  fake  will  renouncij 
^11  the  world, 
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3abin  iU 
I  ijo  liw^t  yet  knaiv  what  my  dcftiny  may 
lie;  I  4q  not   know  Phedima^  whether  I 
C^g^t  tQ  accept  for  life  the  afylum  that  i$ 
afforded  us  in  this  place. 

P  H  E  D  I  Al  A^ 

And  if  you  leave  it,  what  will  become  of 
you? 

S  A  B  I  N  A, 

I  do  not  know.  But  it  muft  be  friendfhip^ 
and  not  neceffity,  that  can  make  me  deter- 
mine to  remain  here. 

P  H  E  p  I  M  A. 
Bm  will  Phanor  confent  to  feparate  him; 
felf  frcwcn  you. 

Sabiita. 
Phanor  is  too  generous  to  make  any  at-r 
tempt  upon  our  liberty. 

Phedimv 
For  my  part,  I  find  myfelf  fo  well  here, 
that  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  remain, 

Sabin  A. 
What,  Phedima,  without  me  ? 
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I  Ihail  remain  to  confokt  ]%aQor«:        :    ^ 
Confole  him  ?    :  ;       .   '     '\ 

P  H,E-.PJ  %A» 

I  have  fenfibility,  he  is  grateful ;,  my 
friendfliip  will  atone  for  your  ingratitude^ 
and  in  this  mann^i^,  ttiy  deaP  Sabina,  I  fliall 
make  amends  for  your  iojuOkev  (o  yMt  n^d 
not  conftrain  yourfelf. 

S  A 1 1 H  a; 

How  different  are  our  tempers,  Phedima^ 
every  thing  affords  you  a  fubjedt  of  raillery. 

Phedima. 
By  no  means  ^  I  do  not  rally, 

Sabika* 

I  thoiaght  you  did let  us  break  off  this 

converfation (afide.)  I  do  not  know  what 

is  the  matter  with  me ;  I  find  myfelf  out  of 
humour- 

Fbt  fe  I>  I  M  a> 
You  feem  thoughtful. 


J 
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5  A  B  I  N  A. 

Very  true,  I  am  &. 

Phb  dima* 
Do  you  wilh  to  be  alone  ? 

6  a  B  I  N  A.  3 
Juft  as  you  pleafe. 

P  H  e  D  I  M  A. 

Adieu  till  evening,  Sabina. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Where  are  you  going  > 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

For  my  part  I  am  not  thoughtful,  I  love 
to  chat.     I'll  go  and  find  Phanor. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

As  you  think  proper ^but  I  hope  you 

will  not  acquaint  him  with  the  converfation 
we  have  had  juft  now. 

Phedima. 

O  I  am  difcreet,  I  promife  you  I  will  not 
mention  it. 
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That  is  all  I  deiire But.  what  will  j^ou 

fay  to  him  then  ? 

.     Phedima. 
You  are  very  curious. 

S  ABl  N  A.     ' 

What,  i$  it  a  myftery  ? 

Phedima.  jt 

Perhaps.        .     •  ^*  /"n 

Sab  IN  A. 

O,  I  have^np  dcfire  to  difcovcr  it,  I  affutc; 
you. 

I     P  H  E  D  I  M*  A* 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  I  fliall  be  filent. 

S  A  B  I  N  A  afide. 
I  can  hold  no  longer, 

Phedima. 

Farewell  Sabina,  when  your  reverie  is  over 

you  will  call  me. (Jftde.)  I  \vill  now  go 

to  Phanor,  and  give  him  fome  ufeful  advice. . 
{^Sbe gees  out). 


TUK  BJ:Al^^:5r 


1^    C    E    N    t     ti. 

Sabina  alofte,  after  a  JBort  filence. 
I  could  reftraiii  rrfyieff  ri6   longer,  I  am 

glad  flie  is  gone. And  h-  this*  ;Pbedinki  ? 

Is  this  the  afFedtionate  friend  which  was  al- 
ways fo  ready  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  my 
happinefs  ?  What  an  aftohiffiing'  chahg'e  I'  It- 
feems  ihe  prefers  Phatior  to'ine. — r-^-I  feci 

mjk\i  quite'  opprefled. (She  fits  dowji) 

My  heart  is  filled  with  bitter  affliftion,  and  C 
cannot  myfelf  unravel  what  pafles  there,     ^^ 
F really  do'  not?  knoW;**-^^^ Ye^/  F  xVill  ^  leave .. 
this  palace,— —Phedima  may  remain  with--'* 

out   me. Bup;  to-mor-rotw,    perhaps   fhts 

very  day,  I  withdraw  froi?^  h^Jipj^:  wyer- to 
return.     Phedima  will  confole  Phanor,  they 
will  both  forget'  me,  ariS'  after  all,  I  fliall  l?e 
the  only  one  to  be  pitied.*'    '^  AMi !  I'dfciferved 
another  fate ;  I  deferved  other  friends.—^ 
I  have  known  "misfortune,  butl  never  fiifFered 
wttdt-r-  etldurtat  preftat.    Tatn  ffigKtfenfcd " 
attK'e*  thought  <Jf  if.-*^ — Sbmebddy  corhesi' 
O^  he^vetlt  J'  ^trs^  A^nor.-i:^-^-('5fc^^/&//f  hhk;^ 
upon  a  chair.) "   ;    '* ^    '' 
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SCENE        lit 
'l^ttANOR,      SABINA. 

Phanor   afide^ 

I  will  follow  Phedima's  advice,  and  fee 

what  effed  pity  can  have  upon  a  heart  of  fuch 

feafibility.    (He  makes  fome  ft eps  fmoardy  and 

fttps.)    Sabina,  will  yon  give  me  leave  .tQ_ 

approach  ?  ./'''■  , 

Sab  IN  A    ri/jn^,  "*' 

.    TTcs,  come  Phanor,  I  want  to  fpcak  with 
you  a  mooient. 

Phanor. 
"What  lave  you  to  fay  to  me  ?  Sabina, 
wliat  are  your  commands  ? 

Sasina. 
.(^fi^J  I  cannot  fpeak  to  him ;  1  fetl 
myfelf  abaihed ;  (akiia)  Phanor  I  ^m  afraid 
to  diftrefs  you  j  there  is  a  queftionTdare  not 
a&. 

Pbanor.        '*'" 

Would  to  heaven  I  could  divine  what  you 
wiih,  Sabina,  your  defires  ihould  be  pre- 
vented. 

E 
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^  (A-AjrvvvcAJ    -- 

I  am  attached  to  you  by  the  finccrcft  gra- 
titude  but  after  all,  1  cannot  promife  you 

I  will  always  remain  in  this^  palace. Pha- 

nor  will  you  leave  me  at  liberty  to  quit  it  ? 


Fh  ANOR. 

I  underftand  you,  and  I  will  not  complain 
of  the  fevere  deftiny  which  I  fee  awaits  m*. 
This  palace,  open  to  the  unhappy,  is  an  afy- 
Inm,  not  a  prifon ;  you  are  not  only  at  liberty, 
but  you  reign  in  it,  I  am  npthing  hereJjut 
an  unfortunate  wretch /fubmiffive  to  whatever 
laws  you  pleafe  to  dictate,  and  ready  to  ba- 
niih  myfelf  from  hence  for  your  fatisfaftion ; 
but  I  beg  at  leafl:  you  will  do  juftice  to  my 
fentiments,  and  not  confider  me  either  as  a 
tyrant  or  a  ravilher. 


b  A  BIN  A. 

You  a  tyrant,  you  Phanor,  O  Heaven, 
do  you  think  me  capable  of  entertaining  the 
leaft  doubt  of  your  generofity.  Alas  !  I  hiay 
be  at  variance  with  myfelf,  I  may  be  incon- 
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fiftent  and  irrefolute  j  but  no  Phanor,  I  never 
can  be  unjuft  to  you. 

P  HAN  OR, 

Know  then  all  my  foul ;  I  am  but  too 
fenfible  of  the  efFeft  which  my  preferice  muft 
^.produce  ;  I  know  the  irivincible-  obftacle 
which  a  dreadful  deformity  oppofes  to  my 
happinefs  ;  I  never  entertained  the  foolifh 
hope  of  its  being  in  my  power  to  pleafe  you, 
and  engage  you  to  unite  your  deftiny  to 
mine  :  I  have  merited  your  efteem,  that  is 
fufficient,  and  after  having  obtained  the  only 
gdod  that  I  could  prefume  to  expert,  I  ought 
to  forget  myfelf,  and  think  only  of  you* 

S  A  ft  I  N  A. 

You  terrify  me;  to  what  does  this  dif* 
courfe  lead  ?•— ~Phanor,  what  is  your  pur- 
pofe  ? 

Phanor. 

•  To  make  you  abfolute  miftrefs  of  your 
4eftitty,  and  to  free  you  for  ever  from  what 
can  cither  conftraih  or  difpleafe  you.    Re- 

E  ij 
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ceiye  this  box,  it  contains  a  precious  ring, 
^y  putting  it  upon  your  finger^  you  wUl 
find  yourfelf  tranfportcd  to  whatever  place 
you  choofe,  and  there,  by  the  power  of  this 
faaifi  i^ng,  every  thing  yoi^wiih  will  be  rea- 
iifed;  payees,  gardens,  containing  whatever  is 
mofi  beautiful  in  art  or  nature,  of  which  you 
will  be  the  fole  miftrefs. 

Sab  IK  A. 
Take  back  your  gifts,  and  deign  to  allow 
me  to  remain  with  you.    /p  f 

No,  do  not  defpife  the  laft  homage-*— 
of  fo  fincere  a  paflion.  Farewel,  Sabina,  think 
fometimes  on  the  unhappy  Phanor. 

(He  gees  cut.) 

Sabina,  alofie. 

Stop,  flop — —he  efcapes  from  me ;  Pha- 
nor, Phanor ;  I  call  in  vain— — -O  Heavens  ! 
z  fecrct  terror  freeates  ttiy  fenfes,  Jand  renders 
me  motionlefs — —his  laji  Inmage^  what  liieans 
Aat  myfteriou3  expreiEon  ?— — What  did  ht 
intend  to  fay  ?—-^I  Ihudder— — foihe  con- 
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fufed  ideas  have  fuddenly  ftarted  to  difturb 
tny  brain. — —Perhaps  tfiJs  box  which  he 
has  left  in  fpite  of  me,  contains  an  expla- 
nation of  thofe  forebodings  which  opprefs 

me 1  dare  not  open  it.  '  (Sbe  lays  it  on 

the  table.)  Ah!  let  me  run  to  find  Pha- 
nor,  he  alone  can  extricate  me  from  my 
'diftjrefst 


SCENE       IV, 

PHEDIMA    SABIN  A. 

Phedima, 
Sabina,  where  are  you  running  ? 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Ah  !  Phedima,  have  you  feen  Phanor  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A* 

^    I  havejuft  left  him* 

.  Sabina. 

'    Well  then? 

Phedima. 

I  kngw  what  prcfent  Jie  has  made  ron, 

nj 
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and  I  come  to  a&  what  ufe  you  intend  to 
make  of  it.  I  met  Phanor  diftrafted,  out  of 
^his  mind ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  manner  fright- 
ened me  ;  I  wanted  to  fpeak  with  him,  he 
Ihunned  me,  he  fled  from  me,  and  quitted 
the  palace  in  bidding  me  a  forrowful  adieu. 

SABINA; 

What  do  I  hear,  O  Heavens  ! — —he  has 
left  the  palace  ? ^Where  is  he  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A* 

How  do  I  know  ? 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

A  thought  ftrikes  me..   With  that  ring 
which  he  left  me,  I  can  tranfport  myfelf  tp 

wherever  he  is and  there  I  wiih  to  be, 

(She  takes  the  box  ani  opens  it.)    Here  is  the 
ring ; But  what  is  this  I  fee  ?  writing* 

P  H  E,P  I  M  A. 

That  writing  will  inform  you  of  his  deftiny* 

S  A  B  I  N  A, 

Ah  !  Phedima,  I  tremble,——* 
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Phedima/ 
Come,  read. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Alas  !  What  am   I   to  learn  from  this  ? 

(^be  reads  it  aloud.)    "  I  wifli  to  free  you 

^'  from  a   hateful  objeft,  I  know  that  my 

^'  prefence  muft  be  difagreeable  to  you,  and 

«^  I  'cannot  endure  life  abfcnt  from  you,  I 

*^  therefore  renounce  it  without  reludance. 

"  Farewell  Sabina,  receive  the  laft  adieu  of 

^'  the    faithful    and    afFed:ionate    Phanor.'* 

(Sabina  having  'read  it.)    Oh  !  I  die,     (She 

faints  in  the  arms  of  Pbedima.) 
i 
PhIdima. 

Oh  Heavens  what  dol  fee !  Sabina,' Sabina! 

y     Sab'in*a. 

He  is  no  more — leave  me  Phedima,  your 
cares  are   vain.     Life   is  hateful.— At  laft, 

when   too    late,  I  find   in   my  heart. O 

Phanor,  I  have  dug  your  grave  and  my  own. 
The  wretched  Sabina  will  immediately  fol- 
low you.     Yes  Phanor,  I  loved  you ;  I  can- 

£  iiij 
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not  exift  without  you.    (WUhJbe  proH0unfis 

theft  hfi  wtirdsy  [oft  mufic  is  heard  behind  the 

Jiage.)    What  do  I  hear  ?  (fbe mujii  ccuiimus.) 

(Thefcene  chafiges^  and  Phanor  appears  a$ 

the  bottom  J  in  bis  proper  figi^reyfiated  on  at  hrtme 

offio0ers.) 

Sabina. 

\y5cre  am  I  ?  What  objcft  is  diis  I  fee  ^ 
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S  C  E  N  E      V. 

SABINA,  PHEDIMA,  PHANOR. 
]|^HAHOR  running  U  ibrcto  bimfelf  at:^ 
feet  of  Saiina. 
Ah  Sablna^  my  dear  Sabioa^  recollcft  Pha» 
nor  by  the  excefs  of  his  tendernefs. 

Sabika» 
Phanor,  O  Heavens ! 

P  H  A  N  o  R, 

The  oracle  ir  fulfilled^  I  refume  my  ori- 
ginal form,  ana  ic  is  tp  Sabina  I  owe  my 
Jife  and  my  ^appinefs. 

Sabina» 

Ah  !  Phanor,  ho^  pleafing  to  dedicate  our 
life  to  him,  for  whom  we  would  facrifice  it^ 

P  H  E  D  J  M  At 

What  a  happy  day  ! 

Sa«ina« 
My  dcat  Phedima,  ypu  incr^afe  our  hap- 
piniefs  by  iharing  it^ 
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P  H  A  N  O  R. 

"And  T^ what  do  I  not  owe  her  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Be  always  happy,  and  all  my  wiihes  will  be 
gratified,  {She  addujfes  berfelf  to  the  audi^ 
ence.y  Ye  feeling  virtuous  hearts,  never 
complain  of  your  fate,  and  may  this  example 
teach  you  to  know,  that  goqdnefs  and  bene- 
volence are  the  fureft  means  of  pleafing,  and 
the  only  claims  to  love. 


THE      END. 


THE     PHIALS, 


COMEDY. 


i*  mu  J^, 


THE    PERSONS. 
THE   FAIRY. 
MELINDA. 

ELIZA. 

tke  ScfM  U  tit  Palate  cf  the  Feirji. 


THE    PHIALS, 

A     COMEDY. 


SCENE    FIRST. 
THE  FAIRY,  MELINDA. 

T  H  E     F  A  I  k  Y. 

JVAY  dear  Melinda,  for  thefe  three  months 
fincc  I  faw  you,  the  children  whom  you  en- 
trufted  to  my  care,  have  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  vexation. 

M  £  L  I  K  D  A. 

What,  my  daughters  ? 

The    Fairt* 
Don't  frighten  yourfelf,  the  evil  is  not 
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without  remedy  ;  you  know  that  I  prefided 
at  their  birth,  but  as  my  power  is  limited, 
I  had  but  one  gift  to  b/eftow  upon  jhem  :  it 
was  left  to  rpy  choice  and  I  did  not  hefitate, 
I  gave  them  tender  grateftil  hearts, 

Mel  I  ND  A. 

That  was  equally  to  ferve  them  and  your- 
felf;  for  fuch  a  gift  is  worth  all  other  gifts. 

TheFairy^ 

I  repent  not  of  what  I  have  done  ;  virtue 
Is  preferable  to  beauty,  but  even  virtue  with- 
out a  good  .  heart  is  of  little  value.  But 
to  be  happy,  to  be  loVed,  a  feeling  hcatt 
is  not  fufficient.  I  have  cohfulted  the  fates 
for  the  fake  of  your  daughters,  and  I  v  bfer- 
ved,  that  the  happinefs  of  both  depends  en- 
tirely on  their  preferring  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  underftanding,  to  all  the  advantages 
of  figure. 

Mel  I  NDA. 

They  are  educated  by  you,  therefore  I  have 


nothing  to  fdn*. 

T  H  E     F  A  I  R  Y. 

I  give  all  poffible  attention  to  their  edu- 
cation, but  I  muft  own  to  you,  they  dp  noc 
keep  pace  with  my  wiflies,  Clara  is  gentle, 
andNhas  a  happy  genius  to  learn,  but  flic  is 
cotnleited,  indolent,  and  feldom  gives  appU- 
catiop* 

Me  l  ind  a« 

And  her  fitter  ? 

The   Fairy* 

Eliza  has  candour,  fenfibility  arid  gaiety, 
but  fhe  is  giddy,  trifling,  and  violent ;  added 
to  this,,  they  already  have  a  great  Ihare  of 
vanity ;  they  have  been  told  they  arc  hand- 
fome,  and  inftead  of  receiving  fuch  a  com- 
pliment as  a  common  civility^  they  have  taken 
it  for  a  truth*  They  are  not  difagrecabie, 
J>ut  they  are  very  far  from  being  beauties*--^ 
Judge  then  what  they  prepare  for  thcmfclvcs! 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A.      . 

My  God !  What  have  they  to  be  vain  of? 


So        THIP      PHIA^^S. 

They  have  great  defers  frotn  nature,  and  to 
you  they  owe  every  advantage  they  poflefs* 

Th»   Fairy, 

However  I  have  been  perfcdly  (atisficd 
with  them  thefe  two  months;  I  have  found 
a  method  of  humbling  and  puniihing  th^* 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

How? 

The  FairYo 

I  made  them  believe  that  I  had  tendered 
them  hideouSj  and  by  my  art  I  fafcinated  their 
eyes  in  fuch  a  mtrnner,  that  either  in  looking 
at  themfclves  in  a  glafs,  or  at  one  another, 
they  found  they  were  frightful :  I  cautioned 
all  who  were  about  them,  and  every  mo» 
ment  for  th«  few  firft  days,  it  was  conftantly 
repeated  to  them  that  they  were  dreadfully 
ugly ;  they  at  firft  cried  bitterly,  the  youngeft 
efpecially,  Eliza,  was  quite  inconiblablf* 
I  combed  them^  and  told  them  that  the 


oAly  thiig'they-'cbihd  do  \^as 'to  maldc  their 
4eformi(y  be  forgotten  by  tlidf  good 'quali- 
ties, their  virtues  and  their  talents  ;  they 
believed  me,  and — ^but  huftii  I  hear  anoife, 
certainly  'tis  the  girls  coniiQg:in  fearch  of 
you  y  I  leave  yoii  together ;  farewell,  do  not 
forget  to  confirm  them  in  their  error. 

(Sheg9esotit.) 


SCENE      II. 

Melinda,  Clara,  Eliza,    ^be  girls  remaifi 
a$  th€  ieor  hiding  fbiir  fases. 

M  K  L  I  N  D  A.    ' 

Poor  little  dears,  they  dare  not  oome  for* 
w^rif,  th^y  are  afraid,  I  ihall  be  Shocked  at, 
the  fight  of  them*  v,    , 

V  ■  Clara,  weeping.     -    -     ' ' '  ' 


^Come  fitter,  there  is  no  hc|p,for  it,  %,.  * 
luft  fee.  us. 

I 

Do  you  go  firfl. 


Eliza, 
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C  L  A 1  A. 

I  dare  not. 

,    M  £  L  I  N  D  A  qfide* 

1  muft  pretend  not  to  know  them.  (afeudJ) 
Why  don't  my  children  come,  I  muft  go  and 
find  them.— — 

Clara. 

Do  you  hear  that  Eliza  ? • 

Eliza. 

I  find  that  the  Fairy  has  not  acquainted  her 
ith  our  misfortune. 

Clara. 
She  Ipqks  at  us  without  knowing  us. 

Eliza. 
How  can  ftie,  Cnce  we  are  fo  changed  ? 

[Clara, 


Cjrucl  Fairy  !- 


Melinda  approaching,  and  addrtjfifjg  herfelffo 
thtm. 

Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  J 
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(Clara  and  Eliza  draw  near  both  weeping.) 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A- 

What  ftrange  figures  ! 

Clara  to  Eliza. 

Do  you  fee  how  we  terrify  her  ? 

Eliza. 

We  are  much  to  be  pitied. 

Clara. 

Ah  !  I  have  nevpr  been  fo  grieved  at  being 
frightful  as  now. 

M  £  L  I  N  P  A. 

r  pray  you  young  ladies,  tell  me,  who  ate 
you? 

Clara    and  Eliza  throwing  tbewfehes  at 
her  feet. 
Ah  mama  ! - 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

What  do  I  hear  ? 

Clara. 

Yes  mama,  we  are  your  children. 

Fij 
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You  !  good  God ! 

£  I.  I  z  A. 

Dear  mama,  pray  acknowledge  us,  for 
notwithftanding  our  frightful  change,  our 
hearts  are  i^ill  the  fame. 

M  ^  L  I N  D  A  raijing  them. 

That  is  fufficient :  I  pity  you  for  a  mif- 
fortune  which  however  may  eafily  be  home* 
and  you  p^ay  be  perfuaded  I  Ihall  not  love 
you  lefs, 

Eliza* 
What  excellent  goodnefs ! 

Q  L  A  R  A. 

Well  then,  \  am  comforted. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

Come  and  embrace  me  my  dear  children ; 
be  but  amiable,  gentle  and  virtuous,  and  you 
will  have  no  occafion  to  regret  the  trifling 
charms  which  you  now  want. 
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Clara. 
Mama,  I  am  Clara* 

Eliza  fighing. 
And  I  Eliza. 

MkliKda,' 
I  diftinguiflicd  both  of  you  by  your  voices; 

Clara. 

The  Fairy  then  did  not  tell  you  any  thing? 

M  E  L  I  N  I>*A. 

She  concealed  your  uglinefs  from  me ;  ihe 
only  informed  me  that  you  had  given  her 
great  caufe  to  be  difpleafed  with  you,  but  for 
thefe  two  months  Ihe  was  delighted  with 
your  conduct. 

Eliza. 

We  become  accuilomed  to  every  thing : 
for  my  part,  I  am  reconciled  to  my  figure ; 
the  time  which  I  fpent  at  my  toilet,  I  em- 
ploy now  in  reading,  and  playing  on  the 
harpfichord.— — 

F  ly 
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M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

That  is  what  you  muft  have  done,  if  you 
had  been  beauty  itfelf, 

Clara.- 

We  daily  repeat  to  ourfelves,  that  we  have 
only  loft  a  little  fooner  what  we  muft  ne- 
ccflarily  have  loft  in  coUrfc  of  time,  and 
thereby  gained  reflexion  and  inftrudtion, 
which  perhaps  we  (hould  never  have  known 
but  for  the  change, 

M  1  L  I  N  D  A. 

That  is  a  moft  happy  way  of  thinking. 
Eliza. 

It  is  much  more  agreeable  to  pleafe  by  the 
charms  of  the  temper  and  underftanding,  than 
by  thofeof  the  perfon ;  and  if  I  can  attain  to 
the  power  of  pleafing  as  I  now  am,  I  Ihall  be 
more  delighted  than  if  I  was  ftill  handfome. 

M  E  L  I-  N  D  A. 

Still  handfome  ! — —Did  you  really  think 
you  was  ever  handfome  Eliza  ? 
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Eliza, 

t  may  now  tell  .what  t  thought^  for  it  is 
like  fpeaking  of  another  perfon; 

M£  L  I  KD  Ai 

Let  me  hear  then  ? 

Eliza. 

Well  mama>  though  my  features  were  not 
regular,  I  was  very  agreeable,  and  really 
handjfbmei 

M  E  L  1 1^  D  A. 

My  dear  child,  you  are  miftaken  ;  you 
was  not  ugly,  but  your  figure  was  exceed- 
ingly ordinary. 

E  L  I  i  A. 

You  fay  fo  to  leflen  my  regret,  indeed 
mama,  you  are  very  good. — — 

M  £  L  I  ND  A. 

No  indeed,  I  fuppofeyou  are  fo  reafonable 
as  not  to  have  any  regret*  And  Clara,  did 
ybu  think  you  was  charming  too  ? 


Clara. 
Ono  mama,  but—— 
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Gro  on. 

Clara, 

I  thought  my  features  more  regular  than 
agreeable,  and  I  fliould  rather  have  preferred 
my  lifter's. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

Very  well,  you  thought  you  was  handfome; 
truly  my  children  you  were  both  fools  ■  ■ 
my  dear  girls  you  had  both  of  you  figures 
that  were  paflable,  rather  good  than  bad, 
that  is  all. 

E  hi  2  A. 

That  is  not  what  we  were  told. 

M  E  L  I  N  i>  A. 

When  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
world,  my  children,  you  will  know  how  much 
their  praifes  are  to  be  depended  on* 

Clara. 
If  the  world  is  a  liar  I  Ihall  not  love  it. 
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M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

You  muft  know  the  world,  and  diftruft 
yourfelf ;  but  you  Ihould  not  hate  it,  be- 
caufe,  you  are  to  live  in  it ;  and  you  ought 
to  make  yourfelf  efteemed  in  the  world,  be* 
caufe  you  will  be  judged  by  it. 

Eliza. 
If  the  world  is  deceitful,  I  will  fly  from  it* 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A, 

It  deceives  only  thofe  filly  fools  who  arc 
blinded  by  vanity.  It  is  fometimes  unjuft, 
but  it  recovers  from  its  prejudices ;  it  has 
more  of  levity  tha,p  wickednefs,  and  is  more 
trifling  than  dangerous :  in  fliort,  it  is  not 
contemptible,  for  it  always  honours  and  re- 
fpedts  virtue,  and  even  in  tolerating  vice, 
expofes  and  puniflies  it.  The  greater  the 
number  of  people  coUefted  together,  the 
more  faults  and  irregularities  will  be  found  ; 
therefore,  in,  fuifering  from  thofe  of  the 
world,  we  fliould  excufe  them. 

Eliza. 
That  requires  great  generoGty  I 
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M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

Tt  requires  only  julHce.     Are  you  \titliail 
faults  ?  Do  not  you  need  the  indulgence  of 
others  ?  You  ought  certainly  to  be  prepared 
to  grant  what  you  yourfelf  require. 

Eliza. 

I  have  great  faults,  but  I  am  only  a  child^ 
and  will  diligently  endeavour  to  corred  them. 

M  E  L  1  K  D  A. 

Indulgence  is  of  the  number  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  ftamps  a  value  upon  all  the  reft  f 
fo  of  courfe,  perfection  even  does  not  excufc 
you  from  it,  but  quite  the  contrary- 

C  L  A  R  A* 

•  It  feems  to  me  likewife,  that  it  is  much 
better  to  be  filent,  than  to  make  ourfelves 
uneafy ;  we  llaould  deteft  wickednefs,  and 
{hut  our  eyes  as  much  as  pofHble  againft  that 
which  we  cannot  prevent. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

A  want  of  indulgence  is  always  accompa- 
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nied  with  contentiott  and  ill-nature ;  let  us 
fliun  the  wicked,  but  let  us  pity  them,  and 
learn  to  live  with  them,  if  it  mull  be  our  fate. 
They  are  rather  deferving  of  compaffion  than 
contempt. 

Clara. 

Pray  Mama,  explain  to  me  what  it  is  to 
be  wicked,  for  I  do  not  rightly  uhderftand  it. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

My  dear,  what  is  meailt  by  a  wicked  per- 
ibn^  is  one  who  has  a  bad  heart,  incapable  .of 
any  fort  of  tendernefs,  that  loves  nothing. 

Clara. 

Ah  Mama  \  you  are  right  to  fay  that  they 
are  to  be  pitied.     They  can  never  be  happy. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

Wicked  people  are  rarely  to  be  met, 
though  wickednefs  is  common,  and  is  ufually 
the  eflFedt  of  a  want  of  underftanding,  Idle- 
nefs,  and  levity. 

Eliza. 

What !  can  they  be  guilty  of  wickednefs 
without  being  wicked  ? 


9*  THEPHIALSJ 

M  E  L  I  N  P  A, 

Thstr  happens  every  day.  With  go6d 
hearts  and  many  amiable  qualities,  there  are 
people  who  fuffei^  themfelves  to  be  led  into 
moft  guilty  errors. 

Eliza, 
.But  how  mama ^ 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

By  faults  trivial  in  appearance,  but  dread* 
ful  in  their  confequences  :  by  ill-founded  va- 
fiity,  giddinefs. 

Eliza. 

Giddinefs !   Ah  mama  you  make  me  ihud- 

der.     What,  I  may  one  day O  filler,  let 

us  corredt  ourfelves. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A, 

Nothing  IS  more  eafy  ;  you  need  only  to 
tcfled-,  and  have  a  fincere  defire  to  amend. 

Clara, 

O  !  I  will  apply  without  intermiffion. 
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M  E  L  I  N  D  A, 

Such  attention,  my  children,  will  fecurc 
both  your  bappinefs  and  mine.  But  who  i? 
this  coming  to  interrupt  us.  Ha !  k  is  the 
Fairy. 


SCENE      III. 

The  FAIRY,  MELINDA,  CLARA, 
ELIZA. 

M  £  L  I  N  P  A. 

Come,  Madam,  and  receive  my  beft 
thanks ;  I  am  delighted  with  Clara  and 
Eliza ;  they  are  indebted  to  you  for  a  degree 
of  reafon  and  fenfibility,  which  makes  me 
very  happy. 

The  Fairy. 
'  1  am  happy  to  find  you  are  pleafed, 
Melinda. 

I  am  chiefly  fo  from  their  promifes,  and 
the  hopes  they  give  me  of  their  correfting  all 
their  faults. 
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The  Fairy. 

.   Well,  I  am  ready  here  to  ofFer  tUcm  a  fore 
^ad  fpeedy  means. 

M  :p  L  I  N  p  A, 
What  is  It  ? 

Clara  and  Eliza, 
O  fay  what  is  it  ? 

The  Fairy. 

Hear  me  attentively  :  To  rid  you  of  a  ri^ 
diculous  vanity,  my  dear  children,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  render  both  of  you  frightful. 
Of  all  advantages  beauty  is  the  leaft  valuable, 
though  I  own  that  to  have  a  difgufting  figure 
is  difagreeable  ;  however,  if  I  can  give  you 
every  virtue,  and  all  the  charms  of  under- 
ftanding  for  your  portion,  you  will  have  made 
a  good  exchange.  But  I  mean  to  Ifeavc  'all 
to  your  own  choice,  and  therefore  come  to 
make  you  the  following  offer.  I  have  com- 
pounded for  each  of  j^ou,  two  phials,  which 
contain  a  divine  efTcnce,  the  one  of  which. 
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^ill  carry  off  your  deformUy  and  reftore  you 
to  your  former  looks ;  or,  the  other  will  be- 
ilow  upon  you  eyery  quality  of  the  heart  and 
underftanding,  in  which  you  are  deficientt 
But  you  muft  choofe  one  of  them,  for  I  can- 
pot  give  you  both ;  my  power  does  not  eJir 
tend  fo  far. 

Eliza. 
What  a  pity  ! 

The  Fairy. 

Here  are  the  phials (Sb^  takes  tbc  phials 

put  of  a  box.)  This  one,  of  a  rofe  colour, 
win,  by  drinking  it,  make  your  uglincfs  dif- 
appeaf ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  white  will 
make  you  perfedt. 

MEtlNDA. 

Well,  what  fay  you  ? 

Clara. 
Mama,  ^is  you  fliould  advife  us. 

The  Fair  y. 

No,  po ;  ypu  muft  decide  fpr  youffelves* 


9«,         T  H&  ^mt  AUSy 
Eliza. 

Let  mc  fee  that  rofe-coloured  one, 

^    -i   '  M  E  L  I  N  D  A» 

The  Fairy  to  Melinda.        ' '    ' ' 

I  pray  you  be  filent, 

,  Eliza..  „.,,!. 

I  only  wanted  to  look  at  it.  (The  Fairy  giviiS'\ 
her  the  phial.)  How  agreeable  jC  fmcUs  ! 

The  Fairy. 

We  >vill  les^ve  you  by  yourfelVes  tpqon*. 
fult  Together^  a;ad  in  half  an.  hour  Ihall,  re^;,^ 
turn  to  know  t^'our  anfwer. 

Clara. 
Ah!  dl)  not  leave  usw  ^.:    '  r;  ;  r'/ ir^l- if? '• 
The.  Fa;i  r,y.  \   . 

It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  we  nmift  not  con^ 

ftrain  you.  ' 

•  —  •  -    •  ""  '■  ••••-■   vA 

/...   ;••;..:.  .;.,;E;i,xz  a;.  ^ .? 

If  we  drixik  both  phials  ?     •  i  -  •.*<;' 
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The  Fairy. 

It  will  have  no  effed^  the  mixture  will 
deftray  their  virtues.  Here  Clara^  here  are 
your  two  phials.;  and  Eliz^  here  are  youri* 
Adieu. 

Eliza.  * 

Therofe  colour  will  reftore  our  original 
forai. 

The  Fairy. 

They  are  properly  niarked,  fo  that  you 
cannot  miftake  in  cafe  you^^termine  before 
:#ur  return.    Come  let  us  leave  them. 

M  B  L  I  K  D  A. 

My  dear  Clara ;  my  dear  Eliza  !-^--^ 
The  Fairy  to  MeUnda. 

Come,  once*  more,  follow  me  (She  fays  to 
Milii$da  aJUU  m  going  out.)  One  moment 
longer,  and  you  wovdd  have  fpoiled  my  ex- 
periment. (Tbggoouf^ 

G 
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SCENE      IV. 

CLARA,  ELIZA. 

Clara,  after  AJhortfiknce» 
WeW  lifter  1 

Eliza. 
Well  Clara! 

V*  Ju  A  R  fAf  • » 

.    W}iat  flji^U  we  4p  ? 

Eliza. 

We  muft  refled  ob  whw  we  are  about. 
(Xbey  both  fit  down  and  place  ibeir  pbials  on 
little  table. 

..  .Clara.  . 

.  The  Fairy,  herfelf  owns,  it  is  a  .great  ims  - 
fortyne  to  have  a  difgufting  figure. 

.  E1.1Z  A.  * 

And  2^  we  are  frightful ! 
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Clara. 

Wiutthcn? 

Eliza. 

The  hazard  is  great Here  is  a  looking- 

glafs  upon  this  tabU. 

Clara, 

ril  lay  a  wager  that  is  a  malicious  trick  of 
the  Fairy.  A  loojci^g-glafs  at  prefent  is 
only  a  dangerous  temptation,  Eiixa,  let  us 
not  look  in  it. 

Eliza. 
That  is  a  delightful  fcruple ;  it  is  always 
good  to    hav^  a  looking  glafs  to  confult. 
(She places  the  looking-glafs  upon  the  iakU.) 

Claila. 

Let  w  only  confult  our  reafon. 
Eliza. 

We  fiiould  hear  the  opinions  of  all  the 
world.  (She  looks  at  herfelf  in  the  glafs.) 
What  a  figure ! 

.^Clara.      •  - 

Ah  Sifter,  you  are  going  to  chqofe  the 

role-coloured  Phial. 

Gij 
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Eliza Jiilllookwg  at  berfelf. 

I  never  faw  my  uglinefs  fo  extraordinary^ 

fo  hideous. certainly  Clara,  yours  is  not 

fo  diiagreeabfe. 

Clara. 

Till  ijow  you  feemed  to  me  to  think  quite 
the  contrary. 

Eliza,  '     " 

That  was  becaufe  I  did  not  examine  my- 
fclf  attentively.  I  only  do  myfclf  juftice ; 
furely  your  figure  is  not  fo  Shocking  as  mine. 

Cl  A&A* 

What  an  i^ea  \        ■    '    "\  • 

Eliza. 

Ill  the  firft  place  you  arc  Hot  near  lb 
trooked  as  I  am, 

Clara. 

I  dont  think  fo. 

^hizAjHUkokhigathirfkff. 
I  am  by  far  worfe  coloured  than  you  zxi^ 
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Clara.      ^ 
I  dont  fee  that. 

Eliza; 
But  look^  examine  both  our  figures  in  the 
glafs^  and  you  will  allow  it« 

Claka  kitns  and  locks  at  berfdf^ 

Oh,  I  am  a  thoufand  times  more  frightful 
than  you. 

Eliza. 
,    How  fh^ll  we  decide.  Sifter  > 

Clara, 
I  do  not  know-i — this  glafs  has  unfettled 
all  my  ideas.     (She  looks  agafn^) 

Eliza. 

]  7^  Fairy  might,  very  well  fay  that  it  is 
impoffible  with  fuch  countenances  cv.er  to 
appear  in  the  world. 

Clara.  . 
Under  fuch  a  difgufting  exterior  who  will 
ever  look  for  uUderlfending  or  a  good  difpo- 

-  •• 
a 
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Eliza/  ; 

We  and  our  internal  perfections  wiH  Be 
left  to  take  care  of  ourfelves. 

'"Clara,  "     '  "    ' 

Befides,  cannot  vre  ccrrcft  our  faults  our- 
felves, without  the  help  of  the  white  phial  ? 
'Tis  true,  it  will  not  be  fo  fpeedily. 

Eliza. 
But  we  need  not  bte  ia  fticii  a  hurry, 

Clara. 
To  be  fure  we  are  very  young* 

Eliza. 

Come,  come,  let  las  no  longer  hcfitatc* 
(She  takes  Jhe  rofo-cokured  pbiaL}  Here  lifter. 

C  L  a  R  Aw 

Give  it  me— 

Eliza  uncorks  hers,  and  Clara  Jinks  into  a  reverie. 
Clara,  what  flops  ypu  ? 
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Clara, 
Eliza! 

Eliza, 
What  ts  the  ipditer  ^ith,  you,  you  tremble  > 

C  L  A  R  A* 

Ah,  filler,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ? 

Eliza. 

You  cannot  detfermine  for  youjfelf,  come 
then,  I  will  fet  yovj  the  example. 

Clara  Jtuaciai^  tbi  fbMfrem  Jm. 

No,  dear  Eliza,   you  flioulJ  take  it  from 
me,  I  am  oldeft.    -•     ' 

/       EllZA. 

And  I  the  moil  reafonable. 

Ol  a'r  A, 
Hetfr  fne,  I  )«nEiy  '^iou  :  'Ifi  we  prefer  that 
phial,  we  Ihall  diftrefs  mama, 

Eliza. 

Ah,  if  I  thought  fo,'  I  Wuid  rather  break, 
it.' 

G  iiij 


ip4      Tl^§  ,^At)l:AU^ 

Well  Mer,  you  may  depend  lipbri  It*;  I 
obfervdd  her  anxiety  when  ihe  left  us  %  ihe 
trembled  fpr  fear  wp  ihould  piake  an  impru-r 
dent  choice,  -  ^. 

Eliza. 

Indeed  I  recollect  the  lad  look  flie^paft 
upon  us  at  parting ;  it  was  very  tender  and 
melancholy. 

Clara, 

That  look  fliOHld  teach  us  our  duty,  Wft 
muit  follow  it. 

Eliza,  .^j 

Our  deformity  is  nott  fo  grievous,  as  qx(C 
mama  is  dear  to  us, 

C  1.  A  R  A. 

8he  and  the  fairy  only  defirc  our  happi- 
liefs, 

Eliza  taking  the  pbiah. 

Let  us  facrifice  ofirf^lves  for  her;  hq;r^ 
^r  Clara, 


ChAKA  (aitttig^t^  pbial. 
J  JnolongerJicfitatetocJioofethisu 
3r:>     -  {Tbi3  both  dmki) 

i-' ,    '  ' "Emza  afi(r having drattk,  ^ 

Now  I  have  accQmpliihed  it. 

ChA.%A  koHng  at  bar  Jifttr, 
j"'Wiiat  a©  i  fee ! . 

Eliza. 
Ah  fiftcf,  you  have  refumed  your  original 

Clara. 

And  fohave  youJ-^-^My  God,  can  we 
Mve  mift^en  the  i*!iiais. 


lo^       T  H  B   •  P  H  I  A  bxS 


'         <;       il.i  I. 


T 


SCENE       V. 

T 

The  FAIRY,MELINDA,CLARA,EUZA. 

T  H 'e    F  a  I  r  v;       '* 
Take  courage  my  dear  chil4i*^i\  cocoe  ihd 
embrace  us. 

.   .      Melinda  embracing  tbcm^ 

Clara  !  Eliza  ! how  I  love  you  ! 

Clara. 

Th6n  ^e  are  happy. But  by  what  pro*- 

digy  did  the  white  phial 

The  Fairy. 
After  the  decifion  which  you  have  juft 
made,  we  muft  not  look  upon  you  as  chil- 
dren. I  Ihall  no  longer  deceive  you ;  all 
that  ha's  happened  to  you,  was  done  only  to 
try  you.  Your  affedtion  for  your  mother  and 
me,  has  got  the  better  of  your  vanity  ; 
fuch  a  facrifige  was  the  work  of  reafon 
and  fentiment,  and  you  may  judge  whether 
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or  not  we  efteem  it,  and  if  our  hearts  are  fen- 
fible  of  its  full  value. 

Eliza. 
But  fliall  we  always  have  the  fame  faults. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

In  choofing  the  white  phial  it  was  almoft 
a  proof  that  you  did  not  need  it. 

Clara  to  Milinda  and  the  Fairy. 
You  are  fatisfied ;  then  we  ought  to  be  fo. 

M  £  L  I  K  D  A. 

You  have  got  rid  of  your  deformity,  and 
you  are  dearer  to  us  than  ever ;  this  is  what 
you  have  gained  by  your  good  conduft. 
Never  forget  my  children,  that  in  every  event 
in  life,  the  moil  worthy  and  virtuous  refo- 
lution  is  always  the  belt  and  moft  certain  of 
fuccefs. 


T  HE      END. 
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MELISSA,  the  benevolent  Fairy^  her/yler. 
The  Princefs  ROSALJpA,  Pupil  of  Ajieria. 

The  Princefs  CLARINDA>  Vupl  of  Melijfa. 
LA^A,  Fikcefs  S^aliM  mat  JO       U 

The  Scene  is  in  a  Palace. 
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ACT       I. 


SCENE     FIRST. 


w. 


L   A  M  J    A. 


HAT  a  racket  in  this  palace !  all  the 
world  are  impatiently  waiting  the  clofe  of  this 
d$f9  ^ich  miift  decide  the  fate  of  the  Hmpy 
Ifland :  the  people  are  anxious^  th^y  ^Tjd  in- 
quifitive,  and  I  believe  the.  fairies  and  the 
ywng.ptiticeires  are  in  violent  agitation.  For 
m^port^  be^Bg  engaged  theft  three  days  in, 
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the  fervice  ^  the  Princefs  RoflUda  all  mf 
willies  are  in  her  favour^  however  I  dont  koour 

if  flie  will  prevail  over  Clarinda, It  is  faid 

that  Rofalida  has  a  good  underftanding^  ac* 
compliihments,  and  a  fuperior  degree  of 
merit ;  but  ihe  is  haughty  and  capricious  $ 
Ihe  is  flattered,  and  praifed,  and  perhaps  ad- 
mired,  but  Clarinda  is  beloved,  and  I  am 
afraid/  I  hear  fome  one  coming.  O  ^tJa 
my  young  miftrefs. 


SCENE      II. 

KOSALIDA,    LAMIA. 

At  laft  I  have  got  away  from  that  tirefome 
prowd  which  has  been  diftra&ing  me  thejfe 
two  hours.— -'—Ha  I  Lamia  are  you  here  f 

Lamia. 

Well  madam  is  the  hour  for  the  corona* 
ttontfced? 

ROSALIDA. 

Yes,  the  Queen  of  the  Happy  Matid  wiB 
1^  pioclaimed  at  fix  o'clock  this  evciAig*— ^ 
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<  'LkMiA  kiffingtbe  bottom  cfko)aUia*s  robe, 
*  Let  me  then  be  the  firft  to  pay  herliomage. 

.^    ,  Ro$  ALID  A. 

J  Wfcat  folly  Lamia,—— Do  you  not  know 
that  my  fate  is  uncertain,  and  that  Clarinda 
may  be  crowned  ?• 

Lamia. 

I  know  madam  thai  your  preteniions  are 
the  jQ^^e,  bui  your  tkles  aredifl^rent. 

Ro  SAL  I  DA* 

No,  you  deceive  yourfelf ;  the  deceafed 
queen  of  this  iiland^  on  her  death-bed,  ap- 
pc^Bted  as  regents  gf  her  dominions,  the  two 
fairies  who  have  bred  up  Clarinda  and  me^; 
while  ihe  begged  them  tp  take,  charge  of  ^^ 
our  education,  flie,  at  the  fame  time  delired, 
that  when  we  fliould  have  attained  the  age 
decic^pd.by  the  laws,  they  would  <fof^ 
council  of  the  old  men  and  fagei  :ofivthe^^^ 
ifland,  who  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  ihould 
chi^  tlij8  one  of  t)^two  whom  tlu^  deemed 
the  mp^ ' Wftrthy .  of  being  elcfted  queen.. 
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Lamia. 

But  madam^  have  you  not  a  nearer  claim 
to  the  throne  by  your  birth  ? 

ROSALIDA. 

No,  the  claims  of  Cbrinda  in  this  rcfpefl: 
are  like  wife  the  fame ;  we  were  both  related 
to  the  deccafed  queen,  but  in  fo  diftant  a  de- 
gree, that  the  proofs  of  each  party  were 
equally  obfcure.  The  queen  having  no  other 
heirs,  did  not  choofe  to  decide  between  us, 
but  by  the  prudent  difpQfidons  of  which  I 
have  juft  now  given  you  the  particulars,  Ihc 
found  means  to  fettle  a  juft  precedence,  fince 
ihe  has  only  left  her  dominions  to  the  one  who 
ftatl  be  found  mofl:  worthy  to  govern. 

La  MI  A. 

Ah,  madam,  how  happy  for  you  was  fuch 
a ! 

RoSALIDA. 

Very  wdl  Lamia,  I  forgive  you  that  ftroke 
>of  flatceryj  it  is  not  ill  turned ;  but  don't  have 
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rcfcourfe  to  it  too  frequently ;  for  praifcs  have 
not  always  the  gift  of  pleafing  me ;  however 
I  own  I  love  flattery^  but  I  warn  you  before 
handi  that  I  am  vety  hard  to  be  pleafed. 

Lam  I  Ai 

in  prfefuming  to  offer  them^  it  is  not  in- 
tentionally ;  they  efcape,  and  therefore  you 
Ihould  excufe  iu 

HOS  AL  I  D  A. 

Lamia^  you  don't  want  for  fenfe,  I  perceive 

that  we  may  agree^-^ Have  you  feen  the 

Fairy  to  day  ? 

Lamia* 

No  madam,  file  is  fo  bufy  preparing  for 
the  coronation. — ^^It  is  for  you  fhe  is  em- 
ployed.— ^— 

ROSALIDA. 

There  will  be  a  great  many  entertain* 
ments.— — I  am  tired  of  entertainments. 

Lamia. 

It  is  true,  the  fairy  every  day  endeavours 

Hij 
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to  procure  you  fomc  new  amufemcnt;  flie 
loves  youexceffively!— but  that  isfonatural!—* 

RosALiDA  afide. 
Again  !     ■    I  begin  to  tire  of  this  eternal 
infipidity,   (aloud)  Lamia^  leave  me.     {La^ 
ma  m&ves  to  the  bottom  of  the  fiage  where  Jhe 
nmainj. 

Ros  ALI  D  A^ 

'  I  difmiffed  Zelis  becaufe  I  fiound  her  giddy; 
I  could  not  keep  Fatima^  Ztrbina^  nor  Zir- 
phy         and  I  begin  already  to  be  diflatif- 

fied  with  Lamia is  the  fault  in  me  or  in 

them  ? To  fee  conftantly  new  faces^  with- 
out being  able  to  engage  the  affections  of 

one  ! Alas !  notwtthftanding  all  the  cares 

of  the  fairy,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  Imppy.— ^ 
(Sheets  down  upon  a  chair  and  falls  info  a  re^ 
verie.) 

Lamia,  approaches  foftly  and  fays  :. 

Madam !— • 

ROSALIDA. 

What  J  what  do  you  want  ?-^-~- 
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Lamia. 

I  thought  you  called  me. 

ROSALIDA. 

No,  I  did  not  call ;  but  day. Go  and* 

bring  my  harp.— —Stop,  I  will  rather  read.— 
Lapiia,  have  you  any  accompliflunents  ? 

Lamia. 

I  could  draw  and  fing  formerly,  and  I 
plainly  tell  you  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  I 
fancied  I  had  attained  the  greateft  perfeftion* 

R  o  s  A  L  I  D  A. 

Well.-: 

Lamia. 

Ah  madam,  I  have  been  undeceived  lince  1 
have  had  the  happinefs  to  be  with  you. 

R  o  S  AX  I  D  ^ 

Have  you  feen  the  laft  drawing  I  gave  the 
Fairy  ?— - 

Lam>ia. 

Alas^  madam!  yes  I  have  feen  it;    the 

Hiij 
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Fairy  has  caufed  it  to  be  put  up  in  the  grand 
gallery  :  I  fpent .  two  hours  in  examining  it 
this  morning,  and  on  returning  to  my  cham-: 
ber,  I  threw  all  my  fketches,  crayons  and  pen- 
ci}s  in  the  fire. 

R0SALIDA« 

Some  verfes,  pretty  enough,  have  been  made 
upon  that  drawing,  have  you  feen  them  ?-r- 

Lamia. 
Yes  madam,  but  I  do  not  like  them ;  it 
is  true  that  I  am  never  fatisfied  with  the  en- 
comiums made  upon  you ;  I  always  find  there 

is  fomething  wanting.- But  the  door  opens^ 

'tis  certainly  the  brilliant  Fiiry  Afteria  ;  yeS;, 
'fis  Ihe. 

Rqsalipa  goi^g  to  meet  the  Fairy. 
Lamia,  leave  us. 

Lamia  afide  in  going  out. 

I  pray  Heaven  thatRofalicJa  maybe  queen^ 
flie  loves  flattery ;  I  have  difcovered  her  weak 
fide,  and  I  am  fure  ixpm  henceforth,  of  go^ 
verning  her  as  I  pleafe.     (She  goes  out.) 
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SCENE         III 
THE  FAIRY  ASTERIA,  ROSAUDA. 

A  s  T  E  R  I  a; 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  my  dear  Ro- 
falida,  you  feem  melancholy  ! 

KOSALIDA. 

I  own  to  you  Madam^  1  am  a  little  out  of 
humour  at  prefent. 

A  s  T  E  R  I  A. 

Why  fo  ?  Are  you  uneafy  on  account  of 
the  eledion  that  is  to  be  this  evening  ?— 

ROSALIDA. 

b  no,  by  no  means,  it  is  not  that ;  and 
what  engaged  my'  attention  when  you  en* 
tered  does  not  defer ve 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

No  matter,  I  defire  to  know  it.- 
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ROSALIDA. 

Well  then  madam,  fince  you  defire  it  j  I 
was  thinking  of  the  young  girl  whom  you 
have  lately  placed  with  me. 

A  s  T  E  R  I  A. 
Does  not  Ihe  fait  you  > 

RoSALtDA. 

I  have  no  good  opinion  of  her  difpofition  ; 
if  you  knew  with  what  meanoefs  and  infipi- 
dity  file  praifes  me* 

AsTERTA. 

O  !  is  that  all ;  but  my  dear  child,  your 
inodefty  makes  you  take  plain  truths  for  flat- 
tery, I  affure  you ;  I  tell  yoii  fincerely  I  am 
prouS  of  my  ^v6rk,  and  it  is  certain,  thanks 
to  Nature,  and  more  efpecially  to  the  educa- 
tion I  have  given  you,  you  are  perfectly  ac- 
conrpKfhed. 

ROSALIBA. 

Accomplifhed !  Dear  madam,  in  all  fin- 
cerity  I  cannot  believe  it. 
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A  S  T  £  R  I  A. 

I  know  it  well,  and  this  proves  the  per- 
feftion  of  my  work,  for  if  you  did  yourfclf 
juftice,  one  virtue  would  be  wanting. 

RO  SAL  I  PA. 

However,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

A  s  T  £  R I A  laughing. 
Yes,  be  always  perfcdly  perfuadedof  that. 

RosALiDA  quickly. 

Yes  madam,  I  have  a  great  deal,  and  fince 
you  oblige  me  to  fpeak  out,  I  find  no  one 
preferable  to  myfclf  \  is  that  being  modeii  ? 
— — ^You  laugh,   you    think  I  exaggerate  ; 

npj  I  only  fpeak  what  I  think and   yet 

notwithftanding  this  exceilive  vanity,  I  am 
almoft  always  difTatisiied  with  myfelf ;  how 
can  you  reconcile  this  ? 

AsT  £RI  A. 

She  is  charming !  Come  to  my  arms  my 
dear  Rofalida.    If  you  are  not  pleafed  with 
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yourfelf,  who  ever  can  have  reafon  for  felf 
approbation  ? 

ROS  ALTD  A^ 

I  do  not  complain  of  nature,  Ihe  hath  g^ven 
me  a  feeling  grateful  heart ;  I  ought  to  praife 
fortuac  for  giviqg  a>e  fuch  a  benefaftrefs  as 
you  ;  but  fay  what  you  will  madam,  I  have 
faults  which  efcape  your  notice,  becaufe  you 
love  mci  and  in  fpite  of  me  I  ami  fenfible  of 
them  myfelf,  becaufe  1  ?im  a  fufFerer, 

ASTERIA. 

She  IS  always  dwelling  upon  her  faults.  I 
wMi  my  lifter,  who  thinks  you  fo  vain,  and 
is  inceflantly  telling  me  of  the  lurprifing 
humility  of  Clarinda,  could  but  hear  thii 
converfation.  In  Ihort  this  day,  my  dear 
Rofalida,  this  very  day,  the  faireft  of  my  life, 
your  deftiny  is  going  to  be  fixed  according  to 
my  defire ;  I  fhall  this  evening  fee  you  queen 
of  the  happy  ifland ;  my  joy  Ihall  know  no 
interruption,  unlefs  from  the  pain  my  filler 
inuft  feel,  for  Ihe  .  has  the  folly  to  form  tbct 
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pnoft  flattering  hopes  for  her  pupil :  could 
you  conceive  a  blind  partiality  carrie4  to  fuch 
^n  extreme  ? 

R  0  s  A  L  I  D  A, 

I  cannot  judge  of  the  merit  of  Princefs 
-Clarinda ;  I  know  her  fo  little,  and  have  feen 
her  fo  feldom,  though  both  of  ys  have  been 
educated  in  this -palace, r 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

As  my  fifter's  ideas. of  edvfcation  were  to- 
tally pppofite  to  mine,  V  would  not  for  that 
reafpn  confent  to  your  being  intimate  with 
Clarinda  ;  but  at  prefent  I  think  it  is  proper 
you  fliould  form  a  particular  intimacy,  fince 
flie  who  ftall  be  jqueen,  ought  tp  love  and  pro- 
Iseft  the  other,  .'   ■  -. 

ROSALIDA. 

Ah  madam,  all  the  good  I  have  heard 
fpoken  of  Clarinda,Tias  for  along  time 'in- 
clined my  hear4:  to  love  her    ■ 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

Yes  indeed^  flie  is  truly  engaging-;  flie  h^s 
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noihining  qualities,  but  fhe  is  gentle  and 
good;  and  though  flie  was  born  with  but 
middling  underftanding,  if  I  had  undertaken 
to  educate  her,  I  Ihould  have  made  her  a 
charming  woman.  My  fifter  told  me  flic 
would  inttoduce  her  to  you  this  day.  But 
Rofalida,  yon  don't  attend,  you  are  abfent.— • 

ROSALIPA. 

Tis  very  true,  madam, 1  was  thinking 

on  fomething  you  faid  a  little  ago,  of  the  be- 
nevolent Fairy  Meliffa. 

AST£RIA» 

What  of  her  ? 

Rosa  LI  DA, 

You  faid,  ihe  thinks  I  am  vain;  and  thi* 
returns  to  my  imagination,  I  do  not  kndw  for 
what. 

ASTERIA. 

Well, what  then? 

ROSALIDA..       ; 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
flie  founds  fuch  an  accufation  :  I  never  boaft 

of  myfelf. 
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A  S  T  E  R  I  A, 

0  by  no  means^  quite  the  contrary v  ■ 

ROSALIDA. 

1  never  fpcak  of  myfelf ;  I  hate  and  avoid 

praife ^upon  what  then  does  ihe  judge  that 

I  am  vain  ? 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

Bccaufe  flie  certainly  thinks  you  poflefs  all 
thofe  qualities  which  might  give  occafion  for 

it. — 

ROSALIDA* 

jBut  ihe  pofitively  faid  that  I  was  vain. 

A  S  T  £  R  I  A. 

It  is  undoubtedly  from  jealoufy  flie  depre- 
ciates your  talents  and  agreeable  accompliih- 
ments  ;  for  example,  that  laft  drawing  which 
you  made,  and  certainly  it  is  a  mafter-piece, 
(he  looked  at  it  not  only  without  enthufiafm, 
but  praifed  it  with  a  negligence,  a  coldnefs.— 

ROSALIDA. 

I  own  I  feel  myfelf  hurt  at  fuch  inftances 
of  averfion ;  I  cannot  bear  to  be  treated  with 
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injuftice it  difgufts  and  afflidls  me^'  andl 

puts  me  quite  befide  myfelf* 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

Be  calm  my  child;  the  poor  little  dear^ 
file  has  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  how  affeding  I 

RosALiDA  with  a  forced  Jmik. 

Who  I  ma'am  I  I  aflure  you  I  do  not  feel 
the  leaft  tendency  to  melc  into  tears ;  I  am 
only  grieved  at  having  difpleafed  the  bene- 
volent Fairy,  I  have  Ihewn  my  furprife,  for  1 
have  done  nothing  to  draw  fuch  a  misfortune 
upon  rayfelf ;  but  otherwife,  I  proteft  to  you 
1  do  not  feel  the  leaft  anger  or  relentment.— 

A  s  T  E  I^  I  A^ 

O  I  am  convinced  of  it ! -but  what  does 

Lamia  want  ? 
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SCENE       IV. 

ASTERIA,  ROSALIDA,  LAMIA; 
La  MIA  4otbe  Fairy. 

Madam,  the  atnbafladors  of  King  Zolpliir 
are  juft  now  anived,  and  demand  an   au- 

ASTERI  A. 

My  filler  muft  be  acquainted but  here 

flie  comesy  and  Clarinda  with  her (^L«- 

magoisouL) 


SCENE      V. 

T&e  FAIRY  MELISSA,  ROSALIDA, 
CLARINDA,  The  FAIRY  ASTERIA. 

Melissa, 

Clarinda,  go  and  embrace  Rofalida,  and 
alk  her  friendfliip  -— 
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RosALiDA  coming  forward. 
May  you  my  dear  Clarinda,  defire  it  with 
the  fame  fincerity  with  which  it  \s  granted. 

Clarinda^ 
I  promife  you  the  love  of  an  affeftionate 
filler,  and  my  heart  expcdtft  the  fame  from 
you* 

AsTERiA  to  Miliffa. 
I  believe  they  will  be  happy  to  convcrfe 
without  witneffes  ;  will  you  give  them  leave 
to  go  together  to  my  clofet. 

Melissa, 

I  have  no  objedion,  Clarinda  follow  Ro- 
falida. 

(The  young  Princejfes  take  each  other  by  tie 
army  and  go  out.  Rofalida  in  faffing  MeUffa^ 
curtfeys  to  her  with  a  look  of  haugbtinefs  and 
difdain. 
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S  C  E  N  E    Vi. 
tHE  TWO  FAIRIES; 

Melissa,  looking  at  Rofalida  as  fie  goes  outi 

JD  If  my  being  a  Fairy  I  poffefs  the  art  of 
teading  in  the  eyes,  and  can  pretty  nearly 
guefi  the  thoughts  i  I  obfervcd  a  violent  re- 
fdhtment  againft  me  in  thofe  of  Rofalida  i 
what  can  be  the  rcafon  ?  "■   ^ 

AsTERIA. 

Let  vis  leave  that,  my  Sifter,  and  fpeak  of 
'fcufinefs  of  more  confequence.  Do  you  knoW 
that  fome  Ambafladors  are  arrived  ? 

Melissa. 

l^'es,  and  I  gave  orders  to  let  them  know 
we  fliall  fee  tbenii  after  the  coronation.-^— 

ASTEHIA* 

.,  What  do  you  imagine  is  the  fubjed  of  their 
cmbalTy  ?-^— 

1 
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Melts^ti. 
Thefe  fame  AtnbaiTadors  were  here  about 
eight  months  fince,  and  then  they  muft  have 
heard  of  the  eleftion,  which  you  know  (hould 
have  happened  fix  weeks  ^• 

ASTERIA. 

Yes  indeed,  it  has  been  delayed.-^— 

Ms  LI  s  s  A. 

I  imagine  they  conclude  it  is  already  over, 
and  arc  come  from  their  mafter  to  compli-* 
mcnt  the  new  Queen.—— 

ASTERIA. 

Well,  Sifter,  tell  me  truly,  what  at  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart  are  its  forebodings  on  the. 
decifion  that  muft  be  made  this  evening? 

Melissa* 

I  can  eafily  guefs  yours,  but  I  beg  leave  to 
conceal  mine ;  you  have  a  greater  ihare  of 
fpirits  than  I,  and 

Aster  I  a. 
•<  To  deal  plainly  then,  you  imagine  Ciarindu 

will  be  preferred  ? 
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Melissa. 
t  have  employed  all  my  care  to  render  hei* 
liiwthy  of  iti 

i 

AstBB.lA« 

And  for  fifteen  years  I  have  been  engaged 
folely  in  the  education  of  Itofalidai 

Ms  tlSSA* 

You  hive  given .  her  many  accorhplifh* 
ments,  you  have  adorned  and  cultivated  hei^ 
tinderfbnding,  and  it  is  bgc  doing  you  juftice 
to  declare  it.-^i-^ 

AsrikiA. 
And  her  heart,  principles,  andfentimehtss^ 

Melissa. 
I  cannot  judge  of  them  ;  I  do  liot  knoW 
them. 

AsTERiA. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  judge  of  the  accom- 
plifhmentsand  underftanding  of  Clarinda  i  fot^ 
Idd  not  know  them* 

Melissa; 
You  may  at  leaft  judge  of  her  benevolence^ 
her  gentlenefs,  her  even  temper  and  good 

lij 
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fcnfc.  I  believe  nobody  will  hcfitate  to  allow 
her  thefe  good  qualities.  The  choice  of  a 
Queen  this  day  depends  upon  the  efteem  and 
love  of  the  people^  fo,  Sifter,  I  cannot  be  with- 
out fome  hopes.—— 

ASTERIA. 

So  you  think  fuperiority  of  talents  hurtful 
in  a  Princefs  born  to  reign. 

Melissa. 
True  fuperiority  confifts  in  gaining  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  -js  the  only  fupe- 
riority which  1  admire.—— 

ASTERIA. 

And  you  do  not  believe  that  merit  creates 
Jiatredand  envy  ? — ~ 

Melissa. 
A  feeling  heart,  an  equal  and  gentle  tem- 
per, guards  the  poffeffor  from  hatred ;  and 
when  no  vain  difplay  of  accomplifliments  is 
made,  envy,  even  in  difcovering  them,  extin- 
guiflies  itfelf,  or  know^  /how  to  be  filent. 

ASTERIA. 

In  fliort,  I  believe  Clarinda  perfeft,  fincc 
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you  fay  fo,  but  her  reputation  is  not  fo  iplen- 
did  as  it  (hould  be ;  her  name  is  fcarcely 
known,  whilft  that  of  Rofalida  is  celebrated 
even  in  countries  the  moft  diftant  from  this 
lOanfl. 

MstissA* 
I  don't  know,  Sifter,  what  Clarinda's  repu- 
tton  may  be  beyond  this  Ifland,  but  I  am  cer«- 
tain  ihe  is  beloved  by  all  who  approach  her. . 

AsTERIA. 

And  Rofalida  is  admired  by  all  who  either 
fee  or  hear  her.— ••^ 

Melissa. 
But  who  is  this  coming  to  interrupt  us  ? 

ASTERIA. 

Lamiai  what  do  you  want  ? 
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SCENE    VII. 
ASTERIA,  MELISSA,  LAMIA, 

LiVMiA,  giving  a  Utter  to  Melijfa. 

JVX  ADAM,  this  letter  was  carried  to  yoiif 
apartments,  and  I  was  defired  to  delivef 
it  into  your  own  hands  i  the  Ambafiadors 
who  are  juft  arrived,  hoped  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  preienting  it  themfelves  from  .the 
)Cing  their  mailer*,  but  as  they  know  you 
\vill  not  fpe  them  till  the  evening-r— » 

Melissa* 
That  IS  fufficient  Lamia.    (Lamia  goes  put* 
JA^liJpi  opens  fbe  kUer  an4  reads  it  to  berfelf.) 

Aster  I  A. 
Why,  is  this  letter  only  for  you,  Sifter?——! 
May  we  not  at  leaft  know  the  contents? w 

Melissa,  after  having  read  it. 

Nothing  important  5  I  beg  you  won't  d?^ 
|ire  to  know  the  particulars.——^ 
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So  tben  jrop  b^ve  fecrets  1 

Mblissa* 
^9,  Sifter  i  bu|  I  wilh  you  would  cxcufc 

A  «  T  E  R  I*A. 

.  That  letter  is  from  King  Zolphir?— 

M£{.JSSA^ 

^  Ties  it  is.-'— ^ 

Aster  I  a; 

Why  this  myftery  then  i it  is  injurious, 

gnd  I  cannot  conceive-—^ 
»        » 

Melissa,  giving  her  the  letter. 
Since  you  will  fqad  it,  with  all  my  heart. 

A  s  T  e  R  I  A  reads  aloud. 
"  I  know,  O  JVIf  lifla,  thou  prudent  Fairy, 
**  that  the  Queen  of  the  Happy  Ifland  muft 
•^  be  already  chofen  •,  from  all  I  have  heard 
•*  by  my  Ambaffadors,  of  the  incomparable 
**  Clarinda,  and  from  all  that  public  report 
*.^  has  faid  of  her  benevolence  and  fingglar 

I  iiij 
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**  good  qualities,  which  with  the  cnthufiaftia 
^*  regard  the  people  of  the  Happy  Ifland  have 
''  for  her,  1  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  her 
*'  being  already  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
*'  which  (he  is  fo  deferving.  Receive  then, 
*^  O  great  Fairy,  the  aflurance  of  the  fincerc 
*'  fatisfadion  I  feel  upon  the  occalion,  and 
"  deign  to  inforrp  the  new  Queen,  that  Ihe 
^'  cannot  have  a  more  faithful  friend  and  ally 
^*  than  the  King. 

^*  ZOLPHIR." 

This  is  certainly  the  moft  extraordinary 
^nd  impertinent  letter—-^ 

Melissa* 

Do  you  imagine,  Sifter,  that  I  ought  to  be 

ofFendpd  ? 

ASTERIA* 

Raillery  is  very  ill-tinied  at  prefeDtf 

Mel  iss a. 

Ppar  Sifter,  I  pray  ypij  don't  put  yoyrfelf 
put  of  humour.  We  have  different  Interefts } 
jDut  you  promifed  me  that  they  Ihould  no; 
ppcafion  a  guarrel  between  us. 
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A  S  T  B  R  I  A. 

In  fhort,  the  fate  of  Clarinda  and  Rofalida 
mil  be  decided  in  two  hours,  and  I  expedt 
th^t  ixppprtant  momcpt  w;tl>  the  grpatcft  im- 
patience.—— • 

Melissa* 

And  I  exped:  it  with  perfefb  tranquillity. 
Here  come  our  Pupils ;  let  us  leave  them  to* 
gether,  and  go  to  give  our  laft  orders  for  th^ 
f:pro)tiation. 

(Melijfa  pis  out.) 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A* 

Rofalida,  let  me  find  you  in  the  great  gal- 
lery in  half  an  hour;  I  have  ftiU  fome  inftrucr 
pons  to  give  yog. 

(She  goes  out.) 
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■  ■i  t  ■■  a«}      'I 

SCENE     VIIL 
ROSALIDA,    CLARINDA. 

ROS  ALID  A. 

iNSTRUCTtONSI It  is  probably 

fomething  relating  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
eleAion,  for  otherwife  I  don't  think  I  hav« 
much  inftrudion  to  receive,— r— 

Cl,  AK.IN  DA, 

You  arc  very  accompliflied  then  ?-^— 

Rosa  LID  A. 

People  are  bad  judges  of  themfelvcs}  but 
you  have  juft  now  heard  me  fing,  and  play 
upon  different  inftruments ;  you  have  like-i' 
wife  feen  my  drawings,  what  is  yoyr  opi-? 
nion  ? 

Cl  A  RIND  A. 

I  thought  all  was  charming,  and  I  faid  fo  *, 
but  at  my  age  one  is  not  capable  of  being  a 
good  judge;  oiir  knowledge  muft  be  fo  im* 
perfcft,  fo  limited.—— 
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I 

At  your  age ! Don't  you  know  that  w? 

grc  th^  fame  age  ? 

Clarinda* 
Yes  J  know  it. — -^ 

R  O  6  A  I«  I  D  A. 

W«U  thcn-i-i — you  fee  however,  that  ^t  our 
9g/^  it  i$  poOtble  to  know  fomethin|g,-^j'-r* 

C  L  AR  I  ND  A. 

yes,  that  U  what  I  faid.  -"  t 

ROSALIDA. 

But  you  don't  allow  a  fuperiority.— ^ 

C  t  A  R  I  W  P  A- 

RoSALiDA,  ajide* 

I  believe  indeed  fhe  is  right. (Aloud^)  \ 

have  got  a  dreadful  head-ach.    Arc  not  yoi| 
fometimes  out  of  humour  ?  ■* 

Cl  ARINDA. 

Out  of  humour,  whai:  is  that  ?  is  it  not 
y^^WiWj  difquiet. 
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ROS  AL  1  D  A. 

Yes,  vexation  without  a  caufe. 

Cl  A  RI  ND  A. 

Without  a  caufe  ! 1  know  it  not,— ^ 

RosALiDA,  Jbrugging  up  berjhoulders^ 
fays  qfide. 

She  knows  nothing.     How  badly  fhe  has 

been  educated  ! ^{JloudJHiLS  Meliffamadc 

you  learh  any  foreign  languages  ? — — 

Cl  A  R  I  N  D  A. 

O  yes,  fhe  has  taken  all  imaginable  pains 
in  my  education. 

Ro  s  A  L  I  D  A,  ajide. 

So  it  feems. (Aloud.)  I  know  four  Ian* 

guages  s  how  many  do  you  know  ? 

Clarinda* 
Much  the  fame. 

R  o  s  a  L  I  D  A« 

And  pcrfeftly  ? 

Clarinda. 
O  by  no  means  ^  I  know  nothing  perfcAlyi 


I  5  L  A  N  d: 

R  OS  A  L I D  A  J  kQkifig  at  ber  attentively. 

She  is  at  leaft  modcft.^^ What  a  f^ect 

look!  (Clarinda  /miles)  What  do  you  laogk 
at  Clarinda  ? 

Clak-inda. 
I  don't  know.— — 

R  o  s  A  L  I  D  A,  y?/7/  lookirtg  attentively.^ 

She  has  a  certain  timidity,  which  is  won- 
derfully engaging. —T— Clarinda,  arc  you 
much  afraid  of  the  ceremony  this  evening  ? 

C  L  A  R  I  N  D  Ai  - 

Much  afraid  j— -no* — : — 

R  O  S  A  L  I  D  A. 

Do  you  know  the  ceremonial? 

Clarinda: 

Yes^  almoft. .  We  are  to  be  conduced  in- 
to a  great  hall,  where  each  of  us  is  to  make,  a 
fliort  fpeech,  and  then  the  council  of  old  men 
and  fages  are  to  declare.-— -«- 
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ROSALIDA. 

itisfoteaccept  tlie  (horcaefs  of  the  fpeech^fof 
Will  laft  throe  quarters  of  an  hour.-*;:--* 


,C  L  A  R  I  N  D  A. 

Indeed ! 

R0SAL11>A» 

Yes,  at  the  leaft.— — 

ClA1LJN3>A4 

1  am  glad  of  it.— — • 

R  o  S  A  L  I  D  A. 

You  are  very  oU^kig.— — 

Cx  A  R  I  N  D  A.' 

I  fhail  certainly  be  much  diverted  with 
it. 

RiOSAciBA^  aftii^ 

How  filly  (he  is ! (JUoud.)  It  will  di^ 

vert  you  then  ?-— -I  d(^  aot  believe  to  divert 
is  the  proper  word  to  exprefs  what  is  meaot. 

Cx  A  RIND  A. 

Excufe  mc,  no  other  word  can  exprefs  my 
idea.'— I  find  there  is  a  fomething  in  youf 
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manner,  in  your  air,  and  io  every  thing  you 
fay,  which  I  cannot  exprcfs ;  that  I  never  iaw 
in  any  one  bdt  you,  and  is  to  me  very  enter- 
taining. 

•R  0  S  A  L  1 1)  A  .^ 

upon  my^ord,  this  is  a  kinfl  cf  cncoriiitini 
quite  new  to  me»  ^  ^  ■ 

Cl  AR  I  NDA* 

But  is'it  really  an  enoooiiuni  ?■        I  h^^  no 
fuch  intention. 

Rosa  LI  d  a« 
I  indeed  imagine  your  language  frequently 
does  nor  cbf rdfpond  fexa'f^ly  with  your  inten- 
liolis,  and  fhat  Without  aft  6r'de(feit ;  for  cer- 
tainly ydu  tbiild  not  be  fafpefted,  you  haVc 
fuch  a  gentle  unaffedled  manner. 

Cl  AfeTNTD  A. 

And  as  to  me,  I  do  not  take  that  for  aii 
encomium ;  am  I  wrong  ? 

ROSALIDA. 

Yes,  for  I  re^ly  think  that  candour  and 
innocence  are  painted  on  your  countenance. 
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Clarinda. 
But  if  your  intention  was  not  pcrfeff ly  con'-' 
Ibhaht  with  your  language — ^ 

R  o  S  A  L  I  D  A. 
Do  you  know  that  you  have  a  great  deaf 
of  underftanding  ;    natural  underflanding  I 
mean. 

CtA  ELivr>A. 
And  pray  what  underitanding  is  it  that  is 

not  natural  ? Perhaps  you  coidd  teacll 

me.— 

ROSALIDA*  .     - 

Really  one  would  be  tempted  to  think  as 

prefentt  that  (he  underftands  finefle. But 

!(et. us  return  to  yotur  fpeech ;  is  it  very  de^ 
gaiit?     .... 

Clarinpa* 
1  have  prepared  no  fpeech.—— 

Rosa  Lib  A> 
O,  you  fpeak  off  hand. r* 

Clarinda* 

Juftfo. 
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ROSALIDA. 


?    • 


And  your  Fairy  advifed  you  to  do  lb 

Clarinda. 
3he  poGtively  commanded  me. 

koSALIDA. 

That  Is  furprifing.  But  tell  met  my  dear 
Clarinda^  what  fort  of  a  life  have  you  led  hi- 
therto ? 

CtARINDAt 

I  have  always  been  fo  happy,  that  1  could 
inot  look  but  with  dread  upon  any  Change  that 
Alight  happen  to  me. 

RoSALIDA. 

t  was  doubtful  whether  you  had  any  am- 
bition ;  but  if  you  are  declared  Qiieen  this 

evening  ? 

Clarinda. 
t  (hall, dedicate  my  whole  attention  to  the 
means  of  juftifying  the  choice  the  council  Ihall 
have  condefcended  te  make. 

ROSALIDA. 

I  a^i  much  pleafed  with  your  anfwer  1  buf 
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I  am  forry,  Clafinda,  that  I  can  only  amufe 
y6Uf  While  you  make  a  much  more  lafting 
irnpreflion  upon  tntj  and  intereft  me  deeply 
in  your  favour. 

C  L  A  R  I  NT  D  Ai 

i  do  not  flatter  myfclf  that  there  is  a  great 
conformity  in  ouf  difpofitions  and  undeN 
ftandings,  but  I  am  confident  that  oUr  hearl^ 
may  fuit  each  other. ^ 

Rosa  l'id  a. 
rU  lay  a  wager  that  the  Fairy  Melifla  has 
prejudiced  you  againft  me. 

Cl  AR  I  N  D  A. 

You  know  her  but  little  } (he  is  not  ca* 

pable  of  it. 

R  O  S  A  L  I  D  A« 

Yet  I  know,  Ihe  in  many  refpe£ls  difapproves 
of  the  education  given  me  by  the  brilliant 
Fairy. 

Claiiikda. 
That  may  be,  but  I  have  never  heard  her 
mention  it.—  5 
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ROSALIDA. 

That  may  be— = — and  if  it  was  fa,  do  you 
think  flic  judges  right? 

Ct  A  R  I  N  D  A. 

Melifla  never  can  be  wrong.    If  you  kne^ 
iiow  juft,  fagacious,  and  good  flie  is—— 

k  O  S  A  L  I  D  A  • 

You  love  only  her.— — 

C  t  A  R  I K  D  A* 

V 

No  •,  but  I  love  her  as  I  ought,  I  prefer  her 
to  all  the  woiid. — ' — 

Ro  s  A  L 1 D  A. 
And  who  do  you  love  befides  ?^ 

Clarinda. 

Zemira,  the  companion,  the  friend  choienL 
for  me  by  MeliflTa,  and  who  is  to  me  whajT 
Lamia  is  to  you. 

Lamia  has  only  been  two  days  widi  mc. 

Kij 
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Clarinda. 
Can  you  have  loft  your   friead  f   And 
have  I  had  the  imprudence  to  renew  your 
grief? 

ROSA^LIDA. 

No.— — *Glarinda,  let  us  change  fchc  fub- 

Clarinda. 
Rofiilida,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  I 
have   given    you    pain    without    intending 
it.— — 

R  OS  A  L I D  A,  forrowfully. 
You  deferve  to  be  loved,  Clarinda;  1  arn 
not  furprifed  that  you  have  had  a  friend  from 
your  infancy ;  but  for  ray  part  I  have  none. 

Clarinda. 
I  will  be  your  friend,  mydearRafalida.— *— * 

RosALiDA,  afide. 
Mow  good  and  engaging  ftie  is  f '  ■    '  and  I 
ridiculed  her. 

Clarinda. 
I  pray  you   baniib   this    melancholy,  it 
grieves  me.— ~- 
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ROSALIDA. 

gvery  word  fhe  fpcafcs  mcits  and  penetrate* 
me  to  the  heart.  Clarinda,  let  us  promife 
that  whatever  may  be  the  jiecifion  of  our 
fate,  we  never  (hall  part. 

Clarinda.. 
O,  I  make  that  vow  with  tranfport. 


SCENE     IX. 

ROSALIDA,    CLARINDA,    LAMIA, 

Lamia,  to  Rofalida, 
JVl ADAM,  the  Fairy  wiiits  you. 

ROS  AL  ID  A. 

Come  then,  we  mud  part,  my  dear  Cla- 
rinda. 

Clarinda. 
Let  me  at  leaft  fee  you  to  the  door  of  the 
gallery.——  (Tbey  go  out.) 

End  of  the  Firft  ji», 

Kiij 
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ACT      IL 


SCENE    FIRST. 
ASTERIA,    RQSALIDA. 

ASTE  R^  A. 

J UDGE  of  my  furprife  at  reading  the  let- 
ter. 

ROSALI  DA* 

I  own  to  you  I  (hare  it,  and  this  great  re- 
nown of  Clarinda's  furprifcs  mc  infinitely.  It 
^s  with  pleafure  I  do  juftice  to  her  good  qua- 
lities; (he  is,  as  you  faid,  geqtle,  amiable, 
and  engaging ;  but  I  do  not  thin^  flie  pof- 
fefles  that  turn  of  mind  which  can  infpjre  ad- 
miration and  rapture. 

Astern  A. 
She  has  no  talents,  nor  fupcriority  of  any 
JfLiad.    I  am  likcwife  perfuaded  thaf  this  pre-; 
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tended  renown  does  not  exift  ;  her  affability 
muft  have  gained  the  hearts  of  tfec  Ambaf- 
fadors,  who  have  undoubtedly  drawn  a  moft 
exaggerated  pidture  to  tbeir  mafter. 

ROS  AL  ID  A. 

I  do  recoiled  indeed,  tbat  during  their 
firft  cmbaffy  I  fcarcely  faw  them  j  their  ftrange 
aukward  manners  difgufted  me,  and  I  even 
took  the  liberty  tq  laugh  at  them  openly. 

A  s  T  E  R  J  A. 

We  need  look  no  farther  ^  that  explains 
the  enigma,  and  will  bring  down  a  little  of 
the  vanity  of  my  Sifter,  who  triumph3  ip 
fecret,  notwithilanding  all  l)er  modefty. 

HOSALIDA. 

She  triumphs  !——0  then  ihc  tak^s  the 
.letter  qiwteferiouQy  ? 

Aster  I  A. 

She  did  not  (hew  the  kaft  fqrpriie,  I  aflfurp 
you< 
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Ro$ALIDA. 

Indeed! 

ASTERIA.    ^ 

In  ihott,  the  difcovcry  approaches,  and  W45 
ftd!  triumph  in  our  turn.— r- 

R  O  S  A  L  I  D  A. 

'  Are  the  Ambafladors  of  King  Zolphir  to 
be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  the  eled^ibn  ? 

A  s  T  E  R  I  A. 

Certainly  ;  I  gave  orders  to  defire  their  at- 
tcndancCf 

ROS  ALID  A. 

1  own  to  you,  Madam,  that  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  I  could  wi(h  the  matter  himfclf  to 
be  prefent. 

A  s  T  E  R  I  A. 

Nothing  can  be  more  eafy,  and  you  hay€ 
fdggeftcd  an  excellent  idea  to  me.  By  the 
power  of  my  art  I  can  without  difficulty—-^ 

ROSALIDA. 

Ah,  Madam,  you  are  very  good  \ 
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ASTERIA. 

Not  only  Zolphir  fhall  be  there,  but  lik«r 
wife  all  the  Kings  and  Princes  who  are  the 
ni^ighbours  of  thi$  Ifland.  it  is  my  defire, 
my  dear  Rofalida,  that  the  afTembly  where 
you  are  going  to  appear,  and  to  be  elcded 
tmanimouOy,  (hall  be  the  moft  auguft  and 
fplendid  in  the  uniyerfe.  .  Do  you  remain 
here^  while  I  go  to  my  clofet  to  employ  thfi 
refources  of  my  art  in  fuch  a  way  as  fhali 
gratify  both  your  wi(hes  and  my  own,  and  I 
yfWl  return  to  you  prefcntly.     (She  goes  out*) 

Rosa  L  IDA  alone* 

I  don't  knpw  what  is  the  matter  with  me 
to-day,  but!  feel  aftrange  uneaSnefs,  whig  h 

I  never  experienced  before. Since  I  have 

feen  Clarinda,  I  am  more  difTatisfied  with  my* 
felf,  yet  I  believe  I  am  fuperior  to  her  5  and  I 
truly  think  lb,  when  I  refled  and  draw  the 
comparifon-^-rbutwhenlceafe  to  reafon,  and 
hearken  only  to  the  feelings  o^  my  heart,  all 
that  merit  of  which  I  am  fb  proud  feems 
to  vaniih,  and  I  wi(h  to  refemble  Clarinda: 
She  engages,  (he  attrafts,  (he  captivates,  and 
\  find  that  I  already  loye  her  fincerely. 
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SCENE     II. 
LAMIA,  ROSALIPA. 

Lamia,  running* 
O  Madam,  I  have  been  to  fee  the  grandcft 
apd  mcft  noble  ffght  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Rosa  no  A. 
What  is  it  ? 

Lamia. 

It  is  the  coronation-halL     Only  conceive 
pld  men,  princes,  kings,  and  fages,  all  col- 

lefted  in  one  place fuch  a  fpeftacle  is  not 

^a)mmon.*~— I  am  ftruck  with  admiration  ! 

R0SALIDA9  ajtde* 
Th(5  moment  approaches,  and  in  fpite  of 
mc»  I  feel  difturbed. 

Lamia*  , 

'iphpre  ^i$  a  noiiie,  an  uproar  in  the  gai^fssi 
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and  galleries,  which  increafes  every  inftant } 
hearken*  don't  you  hear  the  cries  ? Cer- 
tainly fome  extraordinary  accident  muft.havc 
|iappened. 

RoSAtID  A. 

I  think  I  hear  them  repeating  the  nanne  qf 

Clarinda. Go  arid  fee  vbat  \s  the  matter^ 

^amia.-— — : 

Lamia  goes  to  fee^  and  returns. 

It  is  the  Princefs  Clarinda  eroding  the  galr 
lerie$  to  cpme  hither. 

RQSAi.|DA* 

And  why  thcfe  redoubled  cries  ? 

Lamia* 

'Tis  a  multitude  of  poor  people  who  were 
y^aiting  for  her  going  paf^  ;  it  is  faid  (he  is 
yery  charitable.  .  (A  cry  is  diftinSily  beard^ 
behind  flnfctnes^)  L$sfg  Hvt  tk^  Prince/s  Cia- 
rinda^  long  live  our  generous  benefaSrefs  I 

Good  hcaveqs,  ^hat  a  crowd  I — r"all  thp 
unhappy  people  who  have  beeq  fuccoured  by 
Clarinda^  are  certainly  aflemble^. 
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ROSALIDA. 

-  They  arc  offering  up  their  prayers  for  her; 
they  arc  right.  Ah,  fuch  prayers  defer vc  tp 
be  heard.-— —fTi^^  cry  nearer  and  louder:} 
Long  live  Clarinda^  long  live  our  dear  bene^ 

faapifs.1 r 

How  has  flie  had  the  happincfs  to  be  ufe- 
ful  to  fo  many  people  ?  For  my  part,  I 
never  faw  any  unhappy  people  in  the  pa- 
lace! 

Lamia. 

It  is  faid  ihe  went  in  fearch  of  them%       ^ 

RoSALIDAt 

Ah,  Afteria ! you  might  have  led  mi 

to  them  !— C/^if  J  I  feel  myfelf  quite  op- 
preffed ;  never  was  my  mind  filled  with  ftic^ 
bittcrnefs  !-• — • 

Lamia. 

Here  come  the  Fairies  and  the  Princcfs. 


A    /  •• 
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mmm^ 


SCENE     III.  '     ■ 

ROSALIDA,    LAMIA,    MELISSA, 
ASTERIA,  CLARINDA. 

(The  two  Fairies  carrying  a  Crown  fet  toitk 
diamonds.) 

Melissa. 

X  HE  dccifive  moment  is  at  iaft  arrived.—— 
Here  is  the  crown,  which  in  lefs  than  an 
hour  we  muft  place  with  our  own  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  Queen  of  the  Happy  Ifland. 

(Tht/  lay  it  on  a  TaUe.)  Rofalida,  if  it  i$ 

your  fate  to  be  called  to  the  throne,  I  fwear  by 
that  friendihip  which  unites  my  Sifter  and 
me,  to  continue  to  love  and  proteA  you,  and 
never  to  employ  the  powers  of  my  art,  but 
for  your  glory,  and  the  happinefs  of  your  do-, 
minions. 

^OSALIDA. 

Alas,  every  thing  that  I  hear  this  day  only 
fervcs  to  perplex  me  !——• 
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ASTE  RIA. 

Clarindi,  it  is  with  pleafufe  I  bind  myfel^ 
to  you  by  the  fame  vows;  and  you,  my  Sifter^ 
who  know  my  heart,  you  know  whether  I 
(ball  be  faithful* 

Melissa. 

O,  I  have  no  doubts.— —Rofalida  and  Cli- 
tilida»  the  aflemUy  wait  you,  go. ^ 

CtARiNDA  id  Melijfa. 
What!  without  you  P-^*— ^j. 

Melissa. 
Yes ;  from  the  dread  of  conftririnJng  theJ 
votes  of  the  council,  my  Sifter  and  I  {hall  re- 
main here  :  go  then,  my  children. 

Clarinda. 
Come»  my  dear  Rofalida,  and  do  not  fofgef 
t&e  promtfcs  you  made  me. 

K  o  s  A  L I D  A,  in  giving  ber  her  arm^ 
Ah,  if  it  was  not  for  fate,  and  the  Fairies 
that  oblige  me  to  contend  with  you  for  the 
throne,  how  happy  Ihould  I  be  to  yield  it  to 
your  virtues  ! ■ 
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Clarinda. 

Nobody  can  think  you  more  deferving  of 
!t  than  Clarinda !  — • 

Melissa^ 

Go,  n)y  dear  children,  and  ihew  the  ai« 
iembly,  that  now  expeft  you,  not  two  rivals, 
but  two  friends,  who  are  too  noble  and  too 
generous,  to  let  either  intereft  or  ambitton 
difunite  them. 

ROSALIDA* 

Give  me  your  arm,  dear  Clarinda.*^-*-— ^^Ji; 
in  going  out.)  I  tremble,  and  can  fcarce  walk. 

(Tbiy  go  out^  Lamia  folhzving.) 
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SCENE     iV. 

MELISSA,  ASTERIA. 

M  i  L  t  s  §  A,  afier  a  Jhort  Jllence,  during  which 
Jbe  looks  attentively  at  her  Sifter^  who  is  in  a 
*     deep  reveriei 

Well,  Sifter? — ^ 

A  STE  RI  A. 

You  know  my  thoughts ;  I  will  not  af- 
tempt  to  qonceal  the  agitation  I  feel  at  this 
moment,  and  with  the  fame  fincerity  I  muft 
tell  you,  I  begin  to  fufpcdt  your  hopes  forCla- 

rinda  are  not  without  foundation. She  is 

univerfally  beloved,  and  I  have  jufl:  nowfeen 
unqucftionable  proofs  of  it.— —Perhaps,  this 
general  efteem  will  obtain  the  crown  for  her ; 
if  that  be  the  cafe,  I  muft  allow  you  have 
chofen  the  moft  certain  means  for  placing  her 

on  the  throne  ; ;but  pray  does  flie  poflcft 

thofe  brilliant  qualities  which  alone  can  render 
a  reign  memorable  and  glorious  ? 
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Melissa. 

1  did  not  wifh  Clarinda  to  have  any  re- 
putation but  what  I  believed  to  be  the  moft 
rdid  ^  that  of  goodnefs  and  benevolence. 

ASTE  R  I  A. 

That  may  be  fufBcicht  to  cart-y  the  elcftion, 
but  not  to  reign  with  fplendor.  How  fliall 
Clarinda,  who  I  allow  is  good,  but  fimple. 
and  inexperienced,  without  inftruftion  or  tafte 
for  the  arts,  be  capable  of  difcerning  merit, 
encouraging  abilities  }  in  fhort,  how  can  (he 
know  men,  or  judge  of  them  fo  as  to  employ 
them  fucccfsfully  ? 

Melissa. 

But,  Sifter,  did  I  ever  tell  you,  that  Cla- 
rinda was  fimple  and  uninftrudted  ? 

A  s  T  E  R  I  A. 

Have  you  cultivated  her  underftanding, 
have  you  given  her  accompliihments  ? 

Melissa, 

Yes,  Sifter,  I  have, 

L 
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ASTE  KIA. 

Clarinda  accomplifliments ! 

Me  hiss  a. 
Yes,  Sifter. — -^ 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A, 

You  ate  in  raillery,  furc— — 

Me  liss  a. 
No,  I  teti  you  nothing  but  die  plain  truths 

ASTERIA. 

But  what  does  flie  know  then  ? 

Melissa. 
Ail  that  Rofalida  knows. 

Aste  r  I  a.     ^ 
But,  Sifter,  how  conies   it  abotrt  I  never 
heard  it  mentioned  before  ?— — 

Melissa. 
I  wifbed  her  to  have  accomplifbmtnts,  tipt 
to  proclaim  them  to  the  world,  but  for  hef 
own  amuiement,  and  the  amufement  of  her 
friends  ;  they  are  not  a  fource  of  any  vanity 
jn  her,  (he  does  not  feek  admiration^  and  flie 
is  not  envied. 
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Aster  I  A. 
Say  what  you  will,  I  very  much  doubt  of 
the  excellence  of  her  abilities  j  (he  hasfo'littlc 
(pint ! ^ 

•Melissa.. 
You  deceive  yourfclf  again,  Sifter  j  Cla* 
rinda  has  a  great  d^al  of  fpirit. 

Aster  I  A. 
Wherein  does  flie  Ihew  it  ? 

Melissa. 
Yes,  Sifter,  (he  has  infinite  fpirit ;  I  allow 
that  (he  can  neither  banter,  diftemble,  nor 
harangue;  (he  never  turns  . lira plicity  and 
ignorance  into  ridicule ;  (he  does  not  think  ic 
an  unpardonable  cHme  to  be  deficient  in 
what  is  called  the  cuftoms  of  the  world  :  yec 
(he  kaows  and  follows  all  thefe  little  co- 
venants ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  appear 
fo  trifling,  that  to  her  ic  feems  very  natu- 
ral fome  of  them  (hould  frequently  be  for- 
gotten. The  only  thing  which  ftrikes  h^r 
in  a  ridiculous  light,  is  caprice^  of  which  (he 

Lij 
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has  no  conception,  and  laughs  at  it  very  na-* 
turally ;  for  (he  has  all  the  ingenuoufnefs  of 
her  age.  She  refle£ls  much  and  judges  found- 
ry :  perhaps  it  will  never  be  faid  that  fhe  is 
captivating^  but  the  better  (he  is  known,  the 
greater  will  be  the  pleafure  to  hear  her,  and 
the  zeal  to  confult  her. 

ASTERIA. 

I  own  to  you,  you  aftoni(h  me.— — 

Melissa.    - 

I  hear  a  noifc fome  one  comes,  we  (ball 

have  news. — — 

ASTERIA. 

Ah  heaven it  is  Lamia,  and  joy  fpark- 

ling  in  her  countenance,—— 
Well,*  Lamia. 
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SCENE     V. 

ASTERIA,  MELISSA,  LAMIA, 

AsTERjA  to  Lamia. 
Is  the  Queen  chofcn  ? 

Lamia* 

No,  Madam  5  but  if  I  dareid  tQ  foretell  thp 

event ^ 

Melissa. 
Speak  without  conftraint^ 

Lamia. 

you  deGre  it,  Madam  ? 

Melissa. 
yes,  fpcak  oijt.-T— -r 

Lamia  to  ^fleria. 

Ah,  Madam,  how  {hall  I  defcribe  to  you 

the  amazing  fuccefs  of  the  Princefs  Rofalida, 

the  aftoniihing  effed  produced  by  her  fpeech  1 

with  what  a  noble  graceful  manner  ^id  (hf 

J-iij 
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harangue  the  aflcmbly  !  by  her  eloquence 
and  herxharms  {he  gained  the  univerfal  fufr 
Ifage  i  redoubled  acclamations  obliged  her  to 
flop  ten  times  i  at  laft,  when  O^t  ceafed  to 
fpeak,  the  applaufe  with  which  the  hall  re- 
founded  had  not  fufFered  the  Princcfs  Cla- 
rinda  to  begin,  when  I  came  away  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  happy  news. 

A  s  T  E  E  I  A. 

l-^m  y^ry.f^qOble,  my  de^r  Lamia,  of  tbi^i 
proof  of  your  attachment.  Go  back  to  the 
Princeffes  5  I  hope  yfc  fliall  foon  fee  them. 

( Lama^  goes  oul)    . 


s  c  E  N  e:    yi. 

ASTER!  A,   MELI5SA- 

lylELISSA. 

JDo  not  reftrain  yourfclf,  my  dear  Sifter  5 
give  vent  to  your  joy.— •-• 
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A  S  T  £  R  I  Af 

If  I  thought  it  could  be  offenfivc  to  you, 
I  would  not  yield  to  my  Reeling*. 

Me  l  iss  Af 
No  indeed.  Sifter,  perfonal  confiderations 
(hall  never  make  me  unjuft, 

ASTE^IA. 

Indeed,  Sifter,  I  love  Rofalida  as  you  lave 
Clarinda  -,  therefore  you  may  imagine  I  can<f 
not  hear  the-  hopes  which  have  been  givofi 
ipe,  without  being  delighted. 

Me  tis^A* 
The  lentiment  is  quite  natural ;  befides, 
Rofalida  in  many  refpedts  deferves  your  af- 
ft6tion  :  I  only  find  fault  with  her  caprice  and 
vanity;  but  (he  has  a  good  underftanding  and  ^ 
good  heart,  and  caq  eafily  corre6t:  her  faults. 

ASTE  RI  A. 

She  ha$  an  ipxce^ent  heart,  you  may  depend 
upon  it. 

T      •••• 
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Melissa* 

I  believe  it,  and  t  have  this  day  feen  fy- 
veral  proofs  of  it  which  convince  me. 

ASTERIA. 

You  delight  me— —ah,  dear  Sifter,  thi^ 
unchangeable  goodncfs,  this  perfedt  equity 
which  you  poflefs  in  fuch  an  eminent  dearee, 
engages  and  wins  all  my  confidence.  Though 
I  believe  at  this  inftant  that  Rofalida  has 
carried  the  prize  froni  Clarinda,  you  have 
opened  my  eyes,  and  I  fee  that  the  educa- 
tion you  have  given  your  pupil  renders  her 
more  worthy  to  reign.  I  W2^  milled  by  va- 
nity •,  I  vf3^  delirous  that  Rofalida  fhould  be 
admired,  and  d^reftcd  h^  fplf-lovc  only  to. 
trifling  obje£bs»  undoubtedly  all  h^r  faults 
Ih^  owes  to  me,  I  feel  ?nd  own  it :  but  at 
this  inftant  however,  while  I  am  condemning 
myfelf,  fbe  is  perhaps  crowned  !  Clarinda  is 
adored  for  her  benevolence,  and  a  thoufand 
good  qualities;  but  thofe  of  Rofalida,  though 
not  fo  folid,  are  more  brilliant,^  and  even  the 
fages,  fed\4cefl  and  fubdued  by  them,  place 
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hcT  Upon  the  throne— Indeed,  Sifter,!  can- 
not but  believe  that  what  dazzles  snefi,  wiU 
always  influence  their  conduft. 

MEI.ISSA. 

Then,  they  never  attend  to  their  hearts,  mi* 
But  what  noifc  is  this  ?    ■    ■ 


ASTCRIA. 

Ah,  the  Queen  is  chofen !— — I  hear  the 
Vpice  of  Rofalida ! 


Melissa. 

Let  us  take  the  Crown,  it  is  we  that  muft 
give  it.  (Tbe  dcors  are  thrown  open^  Clarinda  and 
J[tofaUda  ccme  fcr^oard^  Lamia  following.) 
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SCENE    yii. 

ASTEBMi  ROSALIDA,  CJ^ARINPA, 
MELISSA. 

(The  Fairies  move  forward  to  take  the  Crown  J 

ASTERI  A- 


Rofalida 


ROSALIDA* 

Go,  dear  Clarinda,  and  receive  the  reward 
of  your  virtues. 

A.STERIA. 

What  dp  I  hear! wh^t!  Clarinda ?-r-rr» 

ROSALIDA. 

Yes,  Madam,  fhe  is  Queen,  and  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  the  people. — ^To  Meliffa.) 
Ah,  Madam,  if  you  had  but  feen  with  what 
general  acclamations  fhe  was  proclaimed  \ 
She  no  fooner  had  begun  to  fpeak,  than  com- 
panion and  emotion  penetrated  every  heart. 
5 
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Every  fcntencc  of  her  noble  ajfFefting  dif- 
pourfe  will  remain  indelibly  engraven  upon 
my  memory  :  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her, 
^nd  filled  with  tears  ;  mine  likewtfe  flowed  % 
I  partook  of  the  general  enthufiafm  with 
which  (he  infpired  the  audience,  and  witl^ 
tranfport  added  my  fufFrage  to  that  of  thp 
whole  aflembly. 

C  I,  ^  B^  I K  o  A. 
PRofalida,  thou  feeling,  generous  friend  !r-* 

AST£  R  I  A. 

You  h^ye  gained,  dear  Sifter,  enjoy  your 
triumph  5  do  not  be  afraid  of  afflifting  roc, 
I  admire  your  work,  and  my  heart  without 
reludance  muft  applaud  the  juft  fuccefs  with 
^hich  it  is  rewarded.  Come)  thou  amiable 
and  virtuous  Clarinda,  come  an^  rec<:ive  the 
Crown. 

C  I.  A  R  I  N  D  A* 

Wy  dear  Rofalida--— I  cannot  accept  iti 
\)Mt  in  (baring  it  ^ith  ypM* 
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ASTERIA. 


O  heaven  !- 


Who  I  !- 


ROSALIDA, 


Clarinda. 
Yes,  it  is  my  irrevocable  refolution. 

ROSALIDA. 

No,  no,  you  alone  deferve  it. 

Clarinda. 
I  make  you  an  offer  of  what  I  myfelf 
would  have  accepted ;  if  you  love   me '  as 
mvich  as  I  (ov^  yqu,  Rofalid^  yqu  wjU  no; 
hffuate, 

Melissa* 
Reign  both  of  you ;  fulfil  the  wiihes  of 
the  people,  who  could  not  have  placed  Cla- 
rinda upon  the  throne  without   regretting 
Rofalida !— — 

ROSALIDA* 

After  the  choice  they  have  made,  what 
more  can  they  dcfire  ?-— -Ah  !  this  day  ha^ 
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taught  me  to  know  myfclf  too  wcU  to  let 
me  regret  the  lofs  of  a  thr6ne,  which  I  now 
blulh  for  having  prefumed  to  claim. 

Clarinda. 

You  have  nothing  to  blufh  for,  but  ihc 
offence  you  offer  to  friendfhip  by  your  cruel 
refufah 

Melissa. 
Rofalida,  if  your  foul  is  as  feeling  as  it  is 
great  and  noble,  you  will  not  oppoie  the  hap* 
pinefs  of  your  friend ! 

ROSALIDA. 

Ah,  Clarinda!—— 

Clarinda. 

The  council  continues  aifembled  for  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation ;  come,  my  dear 
Rofalida,  join  your  friend  in  afcending  that 
throne  which  becomes  valuable  by  your  deign- 
ing to  partake  it. 

ROSALIDA. 

You  command  it,  I  therefore  obey.— — 

Clarinda.  ' 

You  gratify  all  my  wilhes. 
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RO^ALIDA. 

But  you  muft  always  remain  my  guide  and 
my  model  5  teach  me  your  virtues,  and,  it 
pofEble,  make  me  like  yourfelf,  of  you  will 
have  done  nothing  for  rht. 

ASTERIA. 

Continue,  my  .dear  chiWren,  to  enjoy  the 
faappinefs  of  which  you  are  fo  deferving ;  and 
renjembcr,  that,  the  grcatcft  talents  and  moft 
brilliant  accomplilhmcnts,  arc  only  ofelcfs  or 
dangerous,  if  unaccompanied  with  modefty^ 
goodnefsi  and  benovplence. 


THE    END. 


THE  SPOILED  CHILD, 


A     COMEDY 


IN    TWO   ACT  8. 


THE    PERSONS. 

MELINDA,  a  Widow. 

LUCY,  her  Niece. 

DORINA,    Lucfs  Miftrefs  of  Mufic   and 
Drawingt  and  living  with  Metinda. 

PHILLIS,  the  Daughter  of  Melinddi  Maid^ 
and  fdttcated  with  Lucy. 

^be  Scene  at  Paris^  in  Metinda* s  Houfe. 


I   <♦      ♦>      ♦!♦  -    <♦   I 

X       ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦       ♦ 

t  H  E 

SPOILED    CHILD, 
A     C   O   M  E   D  t. 


A  C  T     I. 


SCENE    FIRST. 

The  Jane  reprefents  a  Study ^  vuitb  hoekSf 
gkbest  i£c. 

MELINDA,    DORINA. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

iViY  dear  Dorina,  I  have  been  a  longtime 
delirous  of  a  parricular  convetfation  with  you, 
about  my  niece  t  and  I  wi0i  you  would  dea| 

M 
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candidly  with  me.  I  placed  you  with  her» 
not  only  to  improve  her  heftfC  and  under- 
ftanding,  and  to  teach  her  fome  agreeable 
accompliibments,  bgt,  ^ho^e  all  things,  to  tell 
me  the  truth,  and  afiift  me  to  know  her  dlfr 
poOtioiii. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

It  is  my  misfortune  iiot  to  be  aWc  to  con- 
ceal my  thoughts  j  but,  Madam,  fuch  is  your 
own  penetration—— 

Me  LIN  D  A. 

I  penetrating !  by  no  means  5;  that  is  pre- 
clfely  what  I  am  not ;  then,  fuch  is  the  life 
of  difTipation  I  lea<(,  that  it  leaves  me  no  time 

to  refleft. 1  love  the  world,  but  I  love 

my  niece  ffiU  more  •,  and  if  I  had  been  better 
inftrufted  myfelf,  I  would  have  given  up 
all  other  purfuits  with  pleafure,  to  have  de- 
dicated myfelf  entirely  to  the  education  of 
Lu€p 

DoRtN  A. 
Noborfy  fs  more  capable,  Madam 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

•    No,  no  5  I  do  myfelf  juftice,  when  I  OWB 
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Inai:  I  have  no  abilities,  and  thai  I  know 
nothing  ;  I  had  maftiers  when  I  was  young ; 
but  I  was  educated  iii  a  convent,  which  is 
the  bed  excufe  I  can  offer  for  my  ignorance, 
in  fliort,  Lucy  is,  beyond  expreflion,  dear  to 
me :  I  am  a  widow,  I  have  no  children,  and 
(he  is  my  only  heir  5  I  would  not  leave  it  in 
her  power  to  reproach  me  on  ^  future  oc- 
cafion,  for  that  negligence,  of  which,  in  the 
bottom  of  my  beah:,  I  could  not  help  accufing 
hiy  friends  a  choufand  times,  in  their  conduA 
towards  me^ 

DottlNA. 

Mifs  Lucy  is  very  diefcrving  of  your  af* 
fe(5i:ion  i  fhe  is  a  charming  girl. 

Me  Linda. 
That  Is  what  you  are  inceflantly  repeating 
to  her,  and  what  I  frequently  fay  myfelf ;  and 
We  are  both  wrong,  for  we  fpoil  her. 

Dor  IN  A. 
Ah  !  Madam,  it  is  not  fuch  a  difpofition  as 
hers  that  is  to  be  fpoilcd. 

Melind  A. 
Tis  true,  (he  is  more  womanly  than  is  com- 

Mij 
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mon  at  her  age for  example,  that  cafe 

with  which  (he  mimicks  every  body,  is  what 
I  never  faw  but  in  her. 


Dor  I  N  A. 

And  yet  (he  is  not  fourteen. 

Me  Lis V A. 
Certainly  (he  is  very  promifing ;  but  to  alt 
her  natural  charms,  I  wi(h  to  add  great  ta- 
lents and  a  good  heart :  without  talents,  people 
languiih,  time  hangs  heavy,  as  I  have  dearly 
experienced.  To  pay  and  receive  vifits,  is  a 
pleafure    of   which  one    very    foon    grows 

tired  ! yet,  that  is  the  great  refource  of 

people  who  have  no  objedk  to  purfue.  In 
Ihort,  I  wi(h  (he  may  have  a  feeling  mind, 
becaufe  without  that,  nothing  can  be  enjoyed, 
and  *tis  always  an  excellent  refource  when 
beauty  is  no  more.  Then  it  is  with  pleafure 
we  think  friends  are  more  to  be  valued  than 
admirers. 

DoRi»f  A. 

You  have  fuch  a  fund  of  moral  refleftions. 
Madam,  I  am  always  happy  in  hearing  you. 
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M  E  L  I  N  D  A.        * 

I  hope  that  Lucy,  inftrufted  and  educated 
by  you,  will  have  ftiU  more  -,  and  that  ftudy 
and  reading  will  give  to  her  undcrftandingt 
what  is  wanting  in  mine. 

DORINA^ 

And  the  rather,  as  fhe  has  fuch  application, 
memory — —and  natural  tafte. — -^ 

Me  L  IN  DA. 

Yes,  (he  has  a  great  deal  of  tafte,  which  is 
vifible  even  in  the  fmallefl:  things. 1  be- 
lieve (he  wilt  drefs  m  good  tafte.— ^ — She  al- 
ready dreffes  her  head  very  gracefully but 

I  did  not  think  flie  gave  great  application. 

Dor  IN  A. 

Too  much,  perhaps.  Madam,  for  her  health  5 
(he  has  fuch  delicate  nerves    ■    i 

Me  LIN  DA, 

She  takes  that  after  me — —you  always  tell 
me  you  are  delighted,  with  her,  that  Ihe 
learns  wonderfully ;  yet,  after  all,  what  4ocs 
ihe  know  ? 

M  iij 
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DORINA. 

She  is  fo  young. 

Melinda. 
When  I  am  prefent;  at  your  Icflbns,  I  owi^ 
to  you,  that  her  inattention  and  your  indul:: 
gcnce  always  provoke  me. 

D0RIN4. 

But  Madam,  I  have  already  accounted  for 
it  to  you  i  your  prefence  either  intimidates 
her,  or  engages  her  attention ;  fhe  looks  at 
you,  thinks  of  you,  and — — 

M  E  1. 1 N  D  A. 

My  dear,  Dorina,  you  flatter  me. 

DORINA. 

My  God,  Madam,  it  was  hut  ycfterday  I 
found  fault  with  her,  for  haying  played  fq 
badly  on  the  harpfichord  when  you  was  pre- 
fent ;  (hefaid,  it  wa$  becaufe  my  Auoc  was 
oppofite  to  me,  and  I  don't  think  that  in  thq 
world  there  are  fuch  beautiful,  expreflivet 
brilliant  eyes  as  hers : 

M  E  n  N  D  A,  in  a  tonf  offe^erity. 
XiUcy  told  you  fo  ? 
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Dor  IN  A.  • 

Word  for  word,  and  with  that  fimplicity, 
that  graceful  manner,  fo  natural  to  her. 

M  E  t  i  N  9  A,  in  thi  famt  tone. 
Do  you  really  think  to  impofe  upon  me,  by 
this  ridiculous  flattery  } 

DORI  N  A. 

What,    Madanj,   do   you  think   me  c^ 
pable  ?-<^— 

Melin&a. 
Hear  mc,  I  believe  you  have  a  thoufand 
good  qualities ;  you  have  underftandii^ig,  abi- 
lities, and  have  been  well  inftruded  ;  but,  for 
heaven's  fake,  if  you  deilre  that  we  (hould 
continue  to  live  together,  do  not  praife  me  i 
I  hate,  encomiums,  and  i  always  fufpe.^ 
ihem. 

PORINA. 

Modefty  always  accompanies  fuperior  me«- 
rit, 

Melxnda. 
Again  l-'p--? 

I>0'arN  A« 

Ijx  us  fay  no  more  about  h;  but  I  beg 

M  iiij 
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you  will  believe,  that  my  attachment  to  yoq 
and  your  tiiecc  is  bp.undlpfs,  and  thf  t j. 


M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

Proyeittome,  then,  byfccondingmyvicws. 
There  is  one  thing  more  1  muft  require  of 
you :  it  is,  that  you  will  pay  fomc  attention 
to  the  education  of  that  little  girl  who  has 
been  bred  up  with  Lucy.-: — - 

DORIN  A. 

Phillip  ? . 

Me  LINDA. 

Yes., She  is  an  orphan,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  woman  who  was  fifteen  years  in  my  fervice, 
and  recommended  her  to  me  on  her  dcath-bedj 
befides,  this  young  creature  has  the  fweeteft 
temper,  and  the  happieft  difpoGtion  :  you 
obferve  how  fhe  improves  by  the  inftruftions 
you  give  to  Lucy;  (he  draws,  ftie  plays  on 
the  harpGchord  all  the  day  long ;  I  am  not 
a  judge  to  know  whether  it  is  fuccefsfully ; 
but  that  delire  to  improve  at  her  age,  make| 
her  very  engaging^ 
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Dor  IN  A- 
I  (hall  obey  you.  Madam;  but  I  own  to 
you  I  have  no  grpat  ic}ea  pf  her  genius. 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

She  IS  gentle,  ingenuous,  feeling,  and  finr 
fcere  5  when  with  people  to  whom  flie  owes 
refpedl,  (he  fcarcely  fpeaks  till  flic  is  aflced, 
and  then  her  anfwers  are  always  pertinent  5 
flie  cxcells  in  eyery  thing  flie  does  5  flie  is  re- 
ferved,  difcreet,  affiduous  and  grateful ;  flic 
rnakes  herfelf  beloved.  If  it  is  true  that  flic 
can  be  all  this  without  genius,  you  will  allow, 
that  genius  is  an  advantage  which  one  may 
very  eafily  forego.  (She  looks  at  her  waUb) 
But  in  chatting,  I  forget  that  it  is  pafl:  twelve 
p'clocjc?  and  that  I  am  to  have  twenty  people 
p  breakfaft  yyith  me,  who  muft  be  already 
come. 

Dor  IN  A. 

Is  there  not  to  be  a  reading  party  here  to- 
^ay  ? 

.    M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

Yes,  indeed)  which  will  keep  us  till  fodr 
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o'clock  ;  and  I  want  to  go  to  the  new  opera, 
for  I  have  befpoke  a  box.  Lucy  is  coming 
10  learn  her  leflbn,  and  you  may  tell  her,  that 
if  you  are  fatisfied  with  her,  I  will  take  her 
with  mc  to  the  opera.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Dorina  ^  do  not  forget  this  converfation ;  and 
juftify,  by  your  conduft,  the  confidence  which 
I  place  in  you^  (She  goes  oui.) 


S  C  E  N  E     IT. 

Dor  IN  A  alone. 

W  Ha  t  a  pool  !— —-knotting, going  to 
public  places,  and  receiving  vifits,  are  her  fole 
employments.  She  is  always  praifing  to  her 
uiece,  the  charms  of  ftudy,and  the  advantages 
of  application  ^  but  the  example  (he  fets,  is 
eternally  in  direft.  oppofition  to  her  difcourfe. 
Then,  at  other  times,  hearkening  only  to  4 
blinrd  afi^dion,  (he  fancies  her  niece  to  be  a 
little  prodigy  of  perfeftions,  and  praifes  her 
exceedingly  j  to  pleafeher,  every  body  fays  as 
(puch }  hvit  fb^t  no  fyonvt  wm  her  back^ 
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f han  they  laugh  at  this  little  girl ;  who,  in 
fliort,  is  vain,  intractable,  giddy,  and  will  ne- 
ver learn  any  thing.  Befidei,  what  is  it  to 
me  ?  I  flatter  her,  I  take  no  notice  of  her 
whims,  and  I  make  myfelf  loved  by  it :  Ihe 
will  get  married  *,  ihe  witi  be  rich,  and  make 
my  fortune,  that  is  all  I  want.— r^But  hulh| 
I  hear  fpme  one  coming ;-; — -O,  'tis  Lucy. 


SCENE     III, 
PORINA,   LUCY. 

Lucy. 
.  1  Thought  ray  Aunt  was  here  ? 

DORXNAy 

She  is  this  inffant  gone;  and  defired  me  to 
tell  you,  that  if  yoU  learn  all  your  leflbps 
well,  fhe  will  take  you  with  her  to  the 
ppera. 

*       L  u  c  y. 

To-night  ? 
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Lucv. 
And  'tis  the  new  opera  ? O,  I  am  de- 
lighted !  My  God,    I  wifli  I  had  Icnown  it 
fooner. 

DORINA. 

Why  fo  ? 

Lucy. 
Becaufe  my  head  is  moft  horridly  drefled. 

■■■■     -And  ray  new  gown ^I  ftian*t  have  it 

till  to-morrow  !— ^ — it  is  very  provoking,  yoq 
will  allow. 

DORINA. 

No  matter  how  you  are  drefled,  are  not  you 
always  fure  of  being  admired  ? 

Lucy. 

Nay,  but  this  is  raillery  ! 1  fet  fo  little 

value  on  all  thefe  things.     Do  you  think  th^ 
trimming  of  this  gown  genteel  ? 

DORINA. 

It  is  charming. 

Lucy. 
Yes,  but  it  is  a  little  faded. — ^^-I  like  the 
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Tofc*coloured  gown  I  wore  yefterday  better. 
What  do  you  think  ? 

BORINA. 

I  think,  that  in  whatever  I  fee  you  dreffed, 
that  feems  to  me  always  the  prettied. 

Lucy. 
Shan't  I  have  time  to  drefs  before  dinner  ? 

Dor  IN  A. 

And  our  lefTons  ? 

Lucy. 

That  is  true. Come,  come.  Til  remain 

as  I  am  ',  it  is  fo  much  trouble  faved,  and  I 

mortally  hate  dreffing. Well,  what  (hall 

we  do  ?  i 

D  o  R  I  N  A« 

Your  dancing-mafter  is  coming,  and  when 
you  have  danced,  we  will  draw,  and  then  play 
on  the  harpfichord. 

Lucy. 

O,  it  is  impoffible  I  can  dance  to  day  •,  I 
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flept  To  ill»  and  am  fo  languid,  that  I  caii 
fcarce  ftand  upon  my  legs*— *^ 

Do  R  I  N  A* 

You  had  beft  fit  down  then.  (She  reaches 
her  a  chair  \  and  I^ucy  fits  down^  and  ftretcheS 
berfelf  carelefsly.) 

L  u  c  V. 
I  have  really  fuch  a  dreadful  languor^ 

Dor  I  N  A* 

Indeed  you  feem  quite  dejefted. 

Lucy* 
You,  ferioufly  then,  think  I  am  changed  ? 

D  0  R  I  N  A« 

Exceedingly* 

L  tt  c  Y. 

That  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  {hocking  trim 
I  am  in  this  morning;— -—I  am  pofitively  de* 
tcrmined  to  have  my  head  dreffed  again  bd- 
Iwe  the  opera.— —Does  not  my  Aunt  give 
a  breakfaft  to-day. 

DORtNA. 

Yes  \  and  there  is  to  be  a  reading  pafty* 
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LUCY- 

'  Well,  when  I  am  married  I  will  have  read- 
ing parties  and  breakfafts  too — '• — thefc  break* 
fafts  arc  chartning. 

DORIN  A- 

Yes,  it  takes  up  from  mid-day  till  foui? 
o'clock. 

Lucy. 

Then,  public  places,  fuppers,  balls;  that 
is  what  is  called  enjoying  life.   What  a  happy 

woman  is  my  Aunt! well  I  will  have 

xny  turn. 

Dor  IN  A. 

But  in  the  mean  time  you  (hould  cultivate 
your  underftanding  -,  if  one  happens  to  get 
tired  of  public  places,  or  balls  become  fa- 
tiguing. Or  company  difagreeable,  it  is  a  great, 
fatisfadion  to  be  able  to  enjoy  one's  felf. 

Lucy. 

But  don't  you  fee  my  Aunt  preferves  all 
the  defires  of  her  young  days ;  why  fhatid 


is 
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not  I  have  the  fame  cooftancy  i  and  why 
Ihould  I,  by  laborious  ftudytng,  give  myfel^ 
i^  to  certain  vexation,  to  procure  diftant  re« 
fource^t  of  which  perhaps  I  (hall  have  no  0€« 
cafioa-? 

Dor  IN  A, 

But,  Madam,  does  not  your  Aunt  hcrfclf 
lament  every  day,  how  much  her  education 
was  negle&ed  ?  She  gives  herfclf  up  to  dif- 
fipation  more  from  habit  than  tafte,  ■ 

Lucy* 

It  is  true,  flie  yawns  at  the  play,  fhe  hai 
the  vapours  conftantly  after  all  her  break- 
faftings,  and  the  megrim  always  after  fhe  hast 
been  at  a  ball  or  the  opera.    Yes,  that  is 

true* 1  am  very  fenfible,  that  talents  and 

inftruftion  may  be  of  fome  advantage—— 
then,  to  be  accounted  ignorant,  that  is  mor- 
tifying, it  (hocks  me  I  mufl:  own.  (She Jinks 
into  a  reverie*) 

D  o  R  I  N  A. 

You  are  thoughtful  ? 

Lucy, 
Yes,  I  feel  fome  efforts  of  reafon  which 
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grieve  me ;  you  have  joft  now  told  me  Tome 
things  with  which  I  am  ftruck^-^-^What  is 
the  resUbn,  my  dear  friend,  that  yoa  have  not 
always  fpoken  to  me  in  the  fan^e  manner  ? 

DORINA« 

I  was  unwilling  to  vex  or  contradift  yoa 

L  u  c  V. 

Don't  you  think  that  by  taking  more  pains 
than  I  have  done,  I  might  at  lead  in  tinric 
have  the  appearance  o(  Ibme  talents  ?— • 
a  fuperficial  knowledge  is  all  that  I  deTire. 

D  OR  IN  A. 

And  IS  It  not  believed  that  you  have  that 
already  ? 

Lucy, 
Yes,  bvjt  between  you  and  1, 1  know  nothing.' 

Dor  I  N  A. 

O,  that  is  being  too  modeft;  you  play 
yery  prettily  upon  the  harpfichord.  ^ 

N 
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Lucy. 

Alas  I  only  three  or  four  pieces  which  I 
know  by  rote. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

You  draw  very  well;  your  laft  head  is 
charming. 

Lucy. 

•Thanks  to  you  for  that. 

DORINA. 

No,  truly,  I  fcarcely  touched  it. 

Lucy. 

But  I  know  not  one  word  either  of  biftory 
or  geography.  '* 

DORINA. 

You  know  the  titles  of  a  number  of  books» 
and  that  Is  enough  for  the  world ;  boldly  de- 
clare that  you  have  read  them  all  -,  with  this» 
and  a  book  in  y6ur  work-bag,  and  another 
tm  your  toilet,  maintain  that  you  have  a  paf- 
fionate  love  for  reading,  and  you  will  very 
foon  pafs  for  being  deeply  learned. 


C  H  I  L  D.  i^s 

Lucy. 

That  is  a  droll  way  of  being  learned,  and 
iuits  me  wonderfully.  Well,  I  will  adopt  it, 
and  then,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  always  con- 
tinue to  live  with  me  ;  you  will  cbrreft  my 
drawings,  and  even  my  pidlures,  when  t 
come  to  paint ;  fo  that  I  (hall  have  one  aos 
complilhment  certain, 

.boRlNi. 

Pcrfiftj  Mifs,  ind  I  promife  you  all  thofe 
which  are  common  in  fociety.  The  true,  the 
very  eminent  talents,  are  fo  uncommon  in 
people^ of  your  condition  ! 

Lucy. 
That  is  precifely  the  reafon  which  makes 

them  defirable.- Phillis   will   really  have 

them  •,—^-^1  wilh  to  refemble  her. 

boRii^A. 
tJpon  aiy  Word,  a  very  whimfical  wilh. 

Lucy. 

1  love  Phillis,  I  am  not  jealous  ef  the  ad-J 
Nij 
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vantages  (he  has  over  me ;  but  I  fee  them, 
and  there  are  moments  when  that  thought 
gives  me  pain. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

That  is  being  very  blind  indeed,  both  as 
to  her  and  yourfelf.  You  have  an  uncom- 
mon genius,  and  the  happieft  turn-  for  im- 
provement ;  as  to  Phillis,  the  little  girl  is  ca- 
pable of  abundant  application,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  her  little  thoughtful  look,  and  her 
dry  ironical  manner,  {he  is  in  faift  but  very 
Ihallow. 

Lucy. 

No,  don't  deceive  yourfelf  5  Phillis,  with 
her  gentle  innocent  manner,  does  not  want 
genius. 

Dor  I  If  A. 

I  own  you  are  very  capable  of  judging,  but 
you  are  fo  indulgent  ■  perhaps  my  opinion 
is  owing  to  the  comparifon  I  am  conftantly 
making  between  you  and  her;  but  fli^e  dif- 
pleafes  me  exceedingly. 

L  u  c  y. 

I  am  forry  for  it,  becaufe  I  love  Phillis* 
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^  DORINA. 

She  has  a  certain  rufticity  however,  a 
fournefs  in  her  temper,  which  cannot  be  very 
confonant  with  yours. 

Lucy. 

It  is  true,  (he  fays  things  a  little  bluntly  i 
it  vexes  me  fometimcs,  and  then  I  forgive 
her :  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  her  fincerity 
fliould  be  offenfive  to  me.  If  Phillis  was  Itrfs 
free,  fhe  certainly  would  be  more  agreeable, 
but  perhaps  I  fliould  not  have  the  fame  confi- 
dence in  her,  I  cannot  explain  how  it  comes 
about,  but  I  find,  the  more  (he  contradicts 
me,  the  more  I  am  attached  to  her. 

Dor  IN  A. 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  Mifs,  I  am  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  for  I  love  you  to  fuch  excefs, 
that  I  cannot  bear  to  ofiir  you  the  leaft  contra- 
didion. 

Lucy. 

For  that  reafon,  my  dear  friend,  I  love  you 
ftill  better  than  Phillis  i  you  appear  to  me  a 

Niij 
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thoufand  times  more  amiable  th2^  Phillis.  I 
would  wifh  to  confult  her  fometimes,  but  I 
|hould  choofe  to  pafs  my  life  with  you. 

Dor  ina. 
Well,  I  am  fatisfied  with  my  portion ;  but 
however,   I    am  afraid   it  is   not  the   moft 
folid. 

Lucy. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  afFeftion  for  you  fhall 

be  as  lading  as  it  is  tender. But  who  i^ 

this  coming  to  interrupt  us  ?  O,  it  is  Phillis. 


SCENE     IV. 

PHILLIS,  LUCY,  DORINA, 

Lucy, 
*\V  H  AT  do  you  want,  Phillis  ? 

Phillis. 
Mifs,  your  dancing-maftcr  is  comc«— 
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Lucy. 

I  fhan't  dance  to  day  ;  you  have  only  to 
give  him  a  ticket,  and  fend  him  away. 

Phillis. 

But,  Mifs,  you  fent  him  away  laft  time  with- 
out taking  a  Icflbn;—- — 

Dor  IN  a; 

Well,  what  then-~-would  you  have  Mifs 
dance  in  her  prefent  condition  ? 

Phillis. 
What  is  the  matter  with  her  i 

Dor  IN  A. 
She  has;  fhe  has  a  dreadful  languor. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

All  that  I  know  is,  fhe  was  perfectly  well 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  was  jumping  in  the 
garden. 

Lucy. 

That  is  becaufe  I  don't  incline  to  give  way 
to  my  fediogs  5  I  am  act  delicate—— but  the 

N  iiij 
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fa£t  is,  I  am  indifpofed,  and  I  won't  take  a 
klTon  of  dancing. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

The  laft  fad  feems  certain,  and  I  readily 
believe  itt    Well,  I  will  go  and  give  him  his 

ticket* There  is  money  well  laid  out. 

(Sbf  goes  out.) 

Lucv,  after  a fiort Jilence. 

When  I  rcfled,  I  think  it  will  be  right  to 
take  a  Icffon  of  the  dancing-mafter, 

DORINA. 

Shall  I  call  back  Phillis? 

Lucy. 

What  do  you  advife  me  ? 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

But — —not  to  fatigue  yourfelff 

Lucy* 
Befidess  I  (hall  dance  longer  to-morrow* 
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Dor  IN  A. 

Surely,  and  that  will  be  the  fame  thing,^ 
and  as  to  a  leffon  more  or  a  leflbn  Icfs,  what 
does  it  iignify  ? 

Lucy. 

My  dear  friend,  you  are  fo  gentle  and  in* 

dulgent! ^But  what  has  brought  Phillis 

back  again  ? 

Phillis  returning* 
Mifs,  your  Aunt  wants  you. 

Lucy. 

i  The  reading  is  not  begun  then  ? 

Phillis. 

No,  Mifs,  and  there  are  feveral  Ladies  who 
wifli  to  fee  you  for  a  little.  You  are  dcfircd 
to  bring  your  portfolio  with  your  drawings. 

Dor  I N  A.  ' 
There  it  is.  (Lucy  tak$s  it.) 
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L  u  c  Y  to  Borina. 

My  dear  friend,  do  you  wait  here  for  me. 

■ Adieu  5  I  am  mighty  glad  to  go  and 

take  a  turn  within.     (She  goes  out  running  and 
jumping.) 


SCENE     V. 

DORINA,    PHILLIS. 

P  H I L  L I  $9  locking  at  Lucy  going  oni. 
J.  HE  languor  feems  to  go  off,  I  think* 

D  o  R I  N  A  fmiling. 

You  believe  then  that  fhe  has  exaggerated 
a  little? 

Phil  LIS. 
.    Tc&,  Ma'am,  and  you  think  fo  too* .  ^ 

D  o  R  I  N  A,    in  a  dry  manner. 
Where  did  you  learn  that  ?  I  can  difcover 
what  are  your  thoughts,  and  I  fee  that  you 
fufped  Mifs  Lucy  of  artifice  and  falfehood  ^ 
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jbut  for  my  part,  I  am  very  far  from  eticefr 
jtaining  fuch  an  opinion  of  her. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S- 

It  requires  no  great  addrcfs  to  difcovcr  my 
thoughts,  for  I  dcd^e  them  very  plainly } 
but  I  can  frequently  obferve  that  there  arc 
people  who  wifh  to  difguife  theirs. 

DORI  N  A. 

pf  whom  do  yoia  fay  this,  pray  i 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 
Ah,  that  is  my  fecrct. 

Dor  IN  A. 
You  may  keep  it  •,  I  have  no  dcfire  to 
^now  it :  but  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I 
wilh  you  to  be  informed  ;  that  is,  if  you  will 
be  fo  good  as  to  change  the  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing,  you  have  aflumed  of  late,  not  with  me, 
for  I  am  abfolutely  indifferent  about  what 
you  fay,  but  with  Mifs  Lucy.  You  forget 
yourfelf  truly  •,  your  behaviour  to  her  is  in- 
fupportablc ;  you  cenfure  without  referve 
jcvery  thing  (he  cither  does  or  fays.    It  really 
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ftcms  as  if  you  held  her  in  dctcftation.  If 
you  jpcrfevcre,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  that  I 
fhall  acquaint  her  Aunt  with  it  5  I  think  it  an 
indifpenfable  duty. 

»  P  H  I  L  L  I  S.  ,     . 

You  have  too  much  good  fenfe,  Ma*am,  to 
go  fuch  lengths  without  having  previoufly 
heard  my  vindication.  In  the  firft  place,  no- 
body can  be  more  attached  to  Mifs  Lucy  than 
I  am ;  I  have  not  the  happihcfs  to  plcafe 
her  5  yet  I  love  her,  becaufe,  in  fpite  of  eyery 
obftrudion  I  meet  with,  I  think  {he  is  good, 
flic  has  great,  fenfibility  and  candour*  When 
(he  does  amifs,  it  does  not  proceed  from  her- 
fclf.  When  fhe  does  not  fpeak  the  truth, 
when  fhe  is  harfh,  proud,  or  capricious,  ,aU 
thefe  faults  are  infufed  into  her  ;  they  are  not 
natural  to  her,  for  her  difpofition  is  excellent. 
In  like  manner,  when  I  blame  her,  it  is  not 

her  that  I  cenfure. ^You  muft  conceive 

what  I  mean ;  I  exprefs  myfelf  badly,  and 
perhaps  I  fpeak  a  little  obfcurely,  but  if  you 
pleafe,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  myfelf 
l>etter. 
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'  *Tis  enough.  The  confcquencc  will*  (hew 
you,  that  I  have  underftanding  fufficient  tb 
conceive  your  meaning.  But  fome  one  comes. 
(Aftde^  looking  at  Pbillis.)  What  a  dangerous 
little  creature  1  we  muft  get  her  packed  about 
her  bufinefs. 


SCENE     VI. 
DORINA,   PHILLIS,    LUClT. 

Lucy. 

She  enters  runnings  and  throws   her  portfoU$ 

upon  the  table. 
(/  !  I  am    quite    out  of  breath  ?— — My 
God,  what  a  number  of  people  within  !  O  my 
dear  friend,  what  a  charming  gown  I  faw  ju^ 
now. 

D  O  R  I  N  A* 

Whofe  is  it  ?  . 

Lucy. 
*Tis  Mrs.  Bercy's.    It  is  juft  a  Polbnefi^, 
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but  trimmed  with  peach-flowers,  in  fuch  taftef 
and  elegance, — -I  never  faw  a  trimming  of 

peach-flowers  before.     O  *tis  beautiful ! * 

Mrs.  Bercy  has  a  fine  fancy  ! 

DORINA, 

It  were  only  to  be  wiflied,  that  (he  was  4 
little  handfomer* 

Lucy. 

She  is  a  gay  woman* 

D  O  R  I  N  A, 

Tes  5  but  it  is  faid,  (he  puts  on  white* 

Lucy; 
indeed!- — ' 

D  O  R  1  K  A. 

O,  I   don't  believe  it.*— -However  hef 
forehead  is  very  (hining- 

L 1/  c  y. 

Ha,  ha»  'tis  very  droll  to  have  a  ihlning; 
forehead. — r^ 


child;  jioy 

Yes^  fome  people  put  on  white*  It  is  a 
rule  worth  remembering.  For  example,  ypwr 
great  Uncle  certainly  puts  on  white.- 

Lucy. 

Such  nonfenfe ! 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

Bkis  me,  the  rule  muft  be  falfe*  then,  for 
his  forehead  is  much  more  fhining  than  Mrs. 
Bercy's. 

D  o  R I N  A,  to  Lucy. 
What  did  they  fay  of  your  drawings  ? 

Lucy. 
They  thought  them  charming,  e^ccially 
the  old  man's  head. 

P  H I  l'l  I  s. 
But  that  was  entirely  done  by  Mifs  Do^ 
rina. 

D  O  R  I  N  aI 

4  Not  at  all^.  I:only  ikecched  ity  and  gairr  it 
fome  expreffion. 
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P  H  I  L  L  1  S. 

Very  true  5  you  only  did  the  Outline  and 
the  finilhing. 

Lucy,  with  a  forced /mile. 
Phillis  does  not  fpoil  me. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s.' 

To  flatter  is  to  deceive.;  how  can  we  de- 
ceive thofe  we  love  ? 

Lucy. 

With  this   manner,  Phillis,  you  (hall  al- 
ways fay  to  me  whatever  you  pleafe. 

Dor  in  a. 

Is  Mrs.  Surville  one  of  the  company  ? 

Lucy. 

Yes,  with  her  daughter,  who  is  more  ftiff 
and  upright  than  ever. 

D  6  R  I  N  A. 

O,  I  believe  Mifs  Flora  i$  very  proud  of 
being  one  at  a  reading  party. 
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Lucy. 

I  promife  you  ihe  is  ;  yet  flie  is  but  cvo 
ytars  older  than  I,  and  is  fuch  a  pedant—— 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

I  am  told  (he  is  a  prodigy,  (he  has  ac- 
quired fuch  knowledge^ 

D  o  R  I N  A,  ironically. 
A  prodigy  ! — — and  who  told  her  fo? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

Not  (he  by  whom  (he  is  educated,  but  by 
all  who  know  her.  For  my  part,  I  can  alTure 
you,  (he  has  a  great  deal  of  modefty  ;  for  (he 
never  fpcaks  of  herfelf,  and  always  endea- 
vours to  (lamp  a  value  upon  the  merit  of 
other^. 

DORIN  A. 

It  is  true,  that  (he  pays  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  Mifs  Phillis;  and  every  time  (he  comes 
here,  praifes  her  great  abilities, 

P  H  IJ*  L  I  s. 

^Oy  Mifst  (he  does  not  kvi(h  ridiculoiig. 

O    . 
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and  exaggerated  praifes  upon  me ;  (he  has 
too  much  good  fenfe  to  be  obliging  at  the  c^- 
pence  of  truth ;  but  (he  always  malc^s  m^ 
admire  her  good  nature. 

L  y  e  Y. 

My  dear  Phillis,  I  believe  Mifs  Flora  really 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  but  I  tran't  (conceal 
from  you,  that  I  think  fhe  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  pedant. 

D  0  R I  N  A,  laughing. 
Yes,  yes  !  a  pedant  is  the  very  cxpreBion  \ 
it  is  admirably  hit  off.     And  a  pedant  ac 
fixteen !— —What  charms  does  it  not  pro? 
mife  in  future ! 

P  H I  L  L I  s^  U  Lucy, 

But  Mifs,  may  I  prefume  to  beg  you 
would  inforn^  me  in  what  (he  is  j^  pedant  ? 

Lucy. 

In  what  ?-r — ?Why,  in  every  thing. 

Ph  I  t  L  IS. 

But  I  beg  you  wiii  be  fo  good  as  to  nacA- 
mn  fonae  iqftances. 


C  H  I  L  a  til 

Lucy. 
O,  Pll  mention  a  thoufand. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S« 

One  only,  if  you  pleafe* 

Lucy. 

She  has  a  pedantic  manner,  a  certain  way 
of  pinching  her  mouth,  and  when  the  comes 
into  a  room — -r-Stop,  do  you  wifli  to  fee 
her  ? — r-that  is  flie. — — 

D  Q  R  I  N  A,  laughing. 
Perfeaiy,  perfedly,  'tis  Ihe   herfelf--— — 
Once  more,  I  pray  yoq — = — That  is  delight* 
ful 

Lucy. 

Then,  when  Ihe  fits,  it  is  juft  fo  '-on  the 
<dge  of  the  chai*— -^(he  looks  mighty  fe- 
rious  %  turns  round  as  if  flie  had  no  joints  ■  '■ 
^nd  every  now  and  then  a  little  coughs  '  "^ 

PORINA. 

O,  the  little  cough  is  admirable  \    ■■   *Tis 

(he  herfelf. My  God,  I  think  I  fee  her 

-r~«except  that  ihe  has;  not  that  fhape,  t^oj: 
that  countenance. 
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Lucy,  laughing. 
Phillis  is  vexed,  (he  dcn'c  laugh- 

Ph  1 1- lis. 
I  heari  I  look  on,  and  I  am  inftruflcd.  I 
had  formed  to  myfclf  a  quite  different  idea  of 
pedantry.  1  imagined  that  it  chiefly  con- 
fifted  in  feelcing  occafions  of  fhining  in  com- 
pany, in  making  quotations,  and  deciding 
boldly.     But  your  definition  is  much   rhore 

fimple. To  have  a  tender  brcaft,  and  to 

fit  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  ;  that  is  what  makes 
a  pedant :  I  will  remember  it. 

Lucy,  laughing. 

Really,  Phillis  is  nettled. Well  Phillis, 

fince  you  love  Mifs  Surville  fo  much,  I  pro- 
mife  you  I  won't  laugh  at  her  any  more.;  it 
will  coft  me  fome  pains  to  reftrain  myfelf, 
but  I  give  you  my  WQr4  on  it-r, — ^^com?^ 
don't  pout. 

P  H  I  L  H  $. 

But  tell  me,  Mifs,  what  has  (he  donQ  tq 
ypu,  that  you  (hpuld  hate  her  ?  • 


Lucy. 
I  don't  hate  her. 
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P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

However,  you  fay  all  the  ill  of  her  you 
can  ;  and  if  you  will  be  fincerc,  you  will  own, 
that  you  exaggerate  what  appears  to  you  ri- 
diculous in  her  5  what  more  could  hatred 
do? 

Lucy. 

But ^do  you    think,  Pbillis  ?— ~you 

have  made  me  uneafy  by  what  you  have  faid 
yet  I  do  not  attack  her  reputation. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

If  you  were  capable  of  any  thing  fo  black, 
is  there  room  for  it  ?  Is  not  Mifs  Surville  a 
model  of  gentlenefs,  modefty,  and  goodnefs  ? 
Would  any  one  liftcn  to  you,  if  you  faid 
othcrwife  ? 

L  u  c  Y,  /^  Dorina. 

My  dear  friend,  (he  terrifies  me.— ^-My 
God,  is  what  I  have  done  fo  very  criminal  ? 

Dorina. 
How  childifli  to  reproach  you  for  a  little 
innocent  raillery,  which  can  only  appear  dan- 

Oiij 
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gerous  in  the  eyes  of  Mifs  Phillis.  A  great 
harm  indeed  in  your  roimieking  Mifs  Flora : 
ihe  has  only  to  retort  it  upon  you  j  certainly 
you  would  not  be  offended. 

Ly  cy- 

By  no  means  5  on  the  contrary,  I  (hall  he 
very  much  pleafed.  Yes,  I  Ihall  be  glad  to 
have  her  retort'  upon  me,  that  wc  may  be 
quit :  for,  I  don't  know  why,  but  that  jeft 
opprefles  me  at  prefcnt,  in  fpite  of  me. 

Phillis. 

As  to  Miis  SurvillC)  1  aflUre  you»  Ihe  p^-^ 
dons  you  wiih  all  bet  heart. 

L  U  C  Y* 

How !  does  (he  know  that  I  take  her  off? 

P  m  L  L  I  s. 

Several  people  have  told  her  of  it ;  flic 
mentioned  it  to  me,  and  I  could  not  deny  it« 

Lucy* 

Well,  what  did  Oic  fay  ^ 


S 
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P  H  I  L  L  I  S* 

She  lauglied  heartily. 

Lit  cy- 

She  laughed* 

DORIN  A. 

From  the  teeth  outward,  I  beHevc. 

P  H  I  L  I.  I  s. 

Then  flie  reproached  herfclf  for  having 
laughed :  for,  faid  Ihe  to  me,  it  is  rather  a 
caufe  of  pity ;  that  young  girl,  who  thinks 
flic  is  only  making  diverfion,  gives  a  bad  opi- 
nion both  of  her  heart  and  underftanding  5 
and  thefe  fame  people,  who  feem  to  be  cn^ 
tertained  with  her  humour,  judge  her  with  as 
much  fcvcrity  for  this  trifling  offence,  as  if 
flie  was  already  arrived  at  the  years  of  rea- 
fon. 

Lucy. 

She  aid  fo  ? She  thinks  fo  ?- 

P  H  I  t  L  I  S. 

O,  (he  is  truth  icfelf. 

Ltrcy. 

I  will  have  an  explanation  with  her.— —I 
.  wiljl  juftify  myfclf,  or  at    leaft  repair  my 

O  iiij 
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fault.— *-Phillis,  da  you  think  (he  believes 
I  have  a  bad  heart  ? 

Dor  IN  A. 

Let  us  have  done  with  this  convcrfatron, 
tvhich  is  really  void  of  comnfion  fcnfe.  You 
muft  go  to  dinner,  and  lofe  no  tioie,  for  we 
ftiU  have  all  our  lelTons  to  get  before  the 
opera.  (To  Lucy)  Cooie,  Mifs,  what  are  you 
fa  thoughtful  about  ? 

Lucy. 
I  am  vexed  to  death.-— — I  have  no  appe- 
tite ;  I  won't  dine* 

D  OR  IN  A. 

If  you  are  really  fick,  you  had  better  lie 
down  :  you  won't  go  to  the  opera. 

Lucy. 

Well,  I  will  go  and  fit  at  table:  Phillis, 
give  me  your  arm.   (She  goes  out  with  Phillts.) 

D  o  R  I  N  A^  feeing  them  go  out. 
Mifs  Phillis,  you  ruin  all  that  I  do,  but  VIU 
be  even  with  you.  (She  goes  out.)    y 

f. 
End  of  the  Firji  Aa. 
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ACT     II. 


SCENE    FIRST. 

> 

MELINDA,  LUCY,  who  looks  fad 
and  tbougbtfuL 

Melin  da. 

1  AM  happy,  my  dear,  that  I  made  you 
come  back  a  fecond  time  to  the  faloons  your 
fuccefs  gave  me  inexpreflible  pleafure. 

Lucy. 
Yet  I  played  very  badly  on  the  harpfichord. 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

O,  I  affure  you,  every  body  was  delighted 
with  your  accomplifhments. 

Lucy. 

Ah !  dear  Aunt,  are  thcfe  encomiums  veiy 
iincere  ? 
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^    Me  LIN  DA. 

That  doubt  does  credit  to  your  modcfty  ^ 
but  keep  up  your  fpirits,  my  dear,  and  depend 
upon  it,  whei>  you  pleafe,  there  is  no  degree 
of  praife  to  which  you  may  not  be  juftly  en- 
titkd.-—— Farewell  my  dear  girl,  you  mult 
finiih  your  lefTohs  ;  1  am  going  to  fend  Do-» 
rina  to  you,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  I  will 
be  back  to  take  you  with  me  to  the  opera. 

(Sieg$es-(M.) 

Lucy,  alone* 

How  (he  is  blinded  in  my  favour  by  her 

affeftion  ? Alas !  fhe  has  done  every  thing 

that  depended  upon  her  to  procure  me  an 

excellent  education And  what  return  have 

I  made  for  all  her  tcndernefs  ?— — 
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SCENE    IL 
LUCY,   DORINA- 

(Lucy  fits  down,  andfeems  thoughtful.) 

DORINA. 

W^ELL,  Mifs,  you  have  captivated  every 
one  5  there  is  nothing  fpoken  of  within,  but 
your  accompliihmencst  and  your  graceful  maa^ 
ncr— -—but  why  this  melancholy,  thou^« 
ful  air  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

L  u  c  V* 

If  you  knew  what  I  have  heard,  and  what  I 
difcovered  by  accident!—— 

DOHIN  A. 

What  is  it  ? 

Lucy* 

After  having  fang  and  played  upon  the 
harpfichord,  I  went  down  to  the  garden  ;  and 
paifing  along  the  great  covered  walk,  I  heard 
my  n^ime  pronounced,  upon  which  I  (topped, 
and  was  concealed  by  the  trees. 
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•  Dor  I N  A. 

You  overheard  the  convcrfation  ? 

Lucy. 

Without  any  intention,  and  even  in  fpite  of 
mc,  I  did  not  mifs  4  word. 

Dor  IN  A. 
Well,  what  did  they  fay  of  yoq  ? 

Lucy. 

Whatever  was  feverc,  or  could  be  infpired 
by  the  mod  galling  criticifm :  in  (hort,  I  heard 
thofe  very  people  who  had  juft  before  loaded 
me  with  encomiums  in  the  faloon»  tear  me 
to  pieces,  and  ridicule  me  without  mercy. 
Only  one,  however  took  my  part,  and  that  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  generous  manner.  You 
will  never  guefs  who  it;  was  ? 

Dor  IN  A. 

I  die  with  impatience  to  know* 

Lucy. 
It  was  Mifs  Surville. 
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D  O  R  I  N  A. 

WeH ! — —But  are  you  very  furc  that  Ihe 
had  not  a  glimpfeof  you  acrofs  the  walk. 

LVCY. 

I  am  very  certain  of  it  \  (he  was  not  on  the 
fame  fide  with  me.  I  own  to  you,  that  this 
goodnefs  from  her,  humbled  while  it  affefted 
me,  and  occafioned  a  kind  of  diftrefs  which  I 
^nnot  defcribe,  and  which  the  malevolence 
of  the  reft  could  not  cayfe.  The  deceitful- 
ncfs  of  allthcfe  people,  infpircd  me  rather 
.with  contempt  than  either  anger  or  vexation ; 
bpt  the  generofity  of  Mifs  Surville,  provoked 
me  againft  myfelf,  and  in  proportion  as  flie 
fpokc,  I  felt  my  tears  flowing.  It  feems,  that 
it  is  more  painful  to  fee  one's  felf  convidkcd 
of  injuftice,  than  to  experience  it  from 
others. 

Dor  IN  A.    ' 

Mifs  Flora's  behaviour  on  the  occafipn^ 
lyas  certainly  very  good  ;  but  you  may  like-r 
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wife  believe,  that  the  define  of  appearing  ta 
advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  reft,  and  affe6t- 
ing  a  good  difpofition,  had  fome  fharcin  it. 

Lucy. 

Granting  that  to  be  true,  (he  ftill  had .  the 
merit  of  taking  the  beft  means  of  being 
cAee^ied  ^  aqd  that  is  a  great  deal. 

Dor  IN  A. 

However,  Mife,  we  muft  think  of  our  Icf- 
Ions.    Where  (hall  we  begin  ? 

Lucy. 

I  don*t  know.-T 1  feel  fuch  a  fadnefs^, 

fuch  a  defpondency  tO'^iay,  as  I  never  expe- 
rienced before. 

Dor  IN  A. 

The  converfation  you  have  heard  is  the 
caufe  of  this  little  difcontent.  But,  Mifs,  do 
you  defire  to  hear  fomething  that  will  very 
much  aftonifii  you« 

Lucy* 

What  is  it  ? 
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Dor  IN  A. 
It  is,  that  all  this  abufc  which  was  levelled 
^ainft  you,  is  at  bottom  only  a  moft  fiatterr 
ing  triumph  for  you. 

Lucy. 

How  fo  ? 

D  0  R  I  N  A. 

Yes,  this  criticifm,  you  may  depend  t|pon 
it,  is  the  efFefl:  of  jcaloufy. 

Lug  Y. 

You  thiqlc  fo  ? 

Dor  IN  A. 

O,  I  promife  you  it  i$.  If  you  was  lels 
haadfoHKK,  lefs  amiable,  and  liad  not  fo  much 
wit,  they  would  do  mare  j^jfticc  to  fucH  pro- 
mifing  talents. 

Lucy. 

What  a  villainous  thing  is  envy  ! 

Dor  IN  A. 

You  will  fee  more  of  it  in  time.  You  may 
cxpeft  to  be  bated  by  the  women,  who  will 
ftcver  pardon  your.fupcripmyorcf  thcm,-*r-' 
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Lucy. 
Women,  in  general,  then,  have  very  little 
fpiric— —It  fccn[)s  to  mc,  that  if  I  were 
capable  of  that  humiliating  vice  you  men- 
tion, I  would  employ  all  my  attention  to 
conceal  it,  and  my  vanity  at  Icaft  would  pre- 
vent me  from  being  unjuft. 

You  need  not  grieve  at  an  evil  which  is 
inevitable.  Confider,  that  the  hatred  of  the 
envious  is  a  fecret  proof  of  their  admiration, 
and  that  their  malignity  only  fervcs  to  fet  off 
the  luftrc  of  that  merit  which  tliey  wifh  to 
deprefs. 

Lucy. 
Hatred  1— -— -I  have  90  idea  of  what  can 

infpire  hatred. For  my  part,  I  (hall  never 

hate  any  one  ;  I  am  conEdent  of  it- 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

Comfort  yoyrfelf,  you  will  only  be  hated 
by  the  wicked  ;  feeling  hearts  will  adore  you. 

laVQY^  embracing  her. 
How sittiiftble you arc,my dear friencj \  yoq 
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drive  away  all  melancholy  thoughts;  they  are 
immediately  dtfpelkd,  if  you  are  prefent. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

Come,  let  us  think  no  more  of  the  invidiom; 
but  prepare  for  the  opera  i  and,  that  you  inay 
be  fure  of  going  thci-e,  let  us  get  rid  of  our 
leffons.  Well,  will  ypu  play  on  the  harpfi- 
chord  ? 

L  tj  c  r. 
t  have  no  relifh  for  the  harpflchord  to-day* 

Dor  SNA. 

Befides,  it  is  not  in  tune,  therefore^  if  you 
pleafe,  we  will  fing. 

Lucy. 

Moft  willingly.^ But  I  have  a  cold  in 

my  head)  and  a  very  fore  throat.  (She  coughs.) 

Dor  I  N  A; 

And  fo  have  1 5  and  nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous, than  to  fing  when  ont  is  hbarfd*,  i^ 
is  enough  to  dellroy  the  voice  for  cver« 

P 
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Lucy. 

Really,  I  believe  I  begin  to  lofe  my  voice* 
— ^— But,  however,  if  you  plcafe  ■    ■ 

Dor  IN  A. 

No,  certainly,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  fing  ; 
pofitively  I  will  not.     But  let  us  draw. 

Lucy. 

I  have  no  objeftion— — But  I  am  drefled, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  fpoUing  my  gown  with  the 
dirty  red  and  black  crayons. 

Dor  IN  A. 

That  would  be  a  pity,  for  it  fuits  you  to  ad- 
miration. Come,  you  are  right.— —Well>  wc 
will  let  them  alone  for  this  day. 

Lucy. 

•  I  am  well  enough  inclined,  but  what  will 
my  Uint  fay  ?  perhaps  (he  won't  take  me  «<> 
the  opera. 

Dor  IN  A. 

Don't  you  be  uneafy,  Til  take  care  of  that>^ 
- — S  :me  one  is  coming,  I  believe.  O,  'lis 
PhiUis. 
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SCENE   m. 


LUCY,  DORINA,  PHILLIS. 

Lucy. 
iVhAT  do  you  want,  Phillis  ? 

Ph  ILLIS. 

I  am  come  to  be  prcfcnt  at  your  leflbn,Mifsj 
and)  as  your  Aunt  gives  me  leaver  in  the  hopcS 
of  improving* 

boRiNA. 
You  arc  come  too  late,  the  leffon  is  over. 

Phillis. 

Ahi  I  ani  very  forry  for  it  5  I  am  [o  fond 
of  inftruftion ! 

Dor  I »  A. 

Ifou  have,  on  that  head,  an  excellent  model 
under  your  eye. 

P  H  I  L  L  i  S. 

Who  is  it  ? 

P5 
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DoRiNA,  pointing  to  Lucy. 
Is  not  Mifs  there  ?  • 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

Mifs  Lucy  a  model  of  application  !  Upon 
my  word,  I  flhould  never  have  fufpefted  it.  , 


Lucy  (qfide.) 
Nor  I  neither. 

Dor  IN  A. 
But,  Phillis,  Ifuppofe  you  have  not  the  prc- 
fumption  to  believe  that  you  have  made  great- 
er progrefs,  and  are  better  inftrud^ed,  than 
Mifs  ? 

Phillis- 
I  beg  pardon,  but 

Do  R  IN  A. 

How  is  this  ?  you  are  quite  wanting  in  re- 
fpeft  for  her.  * 

Phillis. 

Ah,  my  God,  that  is  by  no  means  mj  in* 
tention. 

DORIN  A. 

You  fhould  know,  likewife,  that  when  one 
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has  fo  much  beauty  as  Mifs  Lucy,  accomplifh- 
ments  may  Be  overlooked. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

But,  Mifs,  it  is  you  who  arc  wanting  in  re- 
Ipcft  for  her  at  this  inftant. 

Po  RI  K  A* 

How  fo  I 

P  H  I  L  L  J  S. 

You  are  making  game  of  her. 

Lucy,  afiic* 
I  really  think  fo  too. 

Dor  I  N  A. 
Indeed,  Phillis,  you  are  very  impertinent^ 

*  LucYt 

Ah,  I  pray  you  don't  he  angry  with  her. 

Dor  I  N  A. 
You  take  her  part  when  the  injury  is  offered 
to  you.     Such  gcnerofuy  !— YeS|  you  have 

every  virtue, 

Piti 
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Phillis,  to  Borina. 
Mifs,  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,  I  was. 
ordered  to  let  you  know,  as  foon  as  Mif? 
Lucy's  leflbn  fhould  be  over,  that  you  are 
csqjedtcj  to  go  aod  give  an  account  of  it 
to  her  Aunt. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

I  fhall  go.  (Softly  to  Lucy)  Be  perfcftly 
fjafy,  I  will  tell  her  wonders  of  you,  and  the 
progrefs  you  have  made.  (Aloud)  Adieu, 
Mifs,  I  will  be  back  with  you  prefently- 

(She  goes  out.), 


SCENE      IV, 
LUCY,    P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

L  u  c  V,  iijide* 
She  IS  going  to  tell  lies  to  my  Aunt  j  fhe  is 
going  to  deceive  her  ;  it  gives  me  great  vexa-: 
tion  ? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

Mifs,  you  feem  melancholy ;  are  you  angry  • 
\yith  me  I 
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Lucy. 
No,  my  dear  PhiUis— — but  I  have  beca 
vexed,  and  lor  a  confiderable  time. 

Philli  s. 
Well,  what  b  the  matter?— how  you 
diftrefs  me ! 

Lu  c  y- 
.    you  love  me,  then,  Phillis  ? 

PhILL  IS. 

Yes,  I  do but  I  don't  love  Mifs  Do- 

rina.  ' 

Lucy. 
:Whyfo? 

P.H  I  L  L  I  S. 

It  is  becaufe  (he  does  not  fpeak  truth,  and 
that  is  fo  wicked. 

Luc  y. 

Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  fecret  5  but  you 
muft  promife  me  not  to  fpeak  of  it  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  my  Aunt. 

Phillis. 

And  does  not  (he   herfelf  fay,   that  we 

muft  not  betray  a  fecret  ? 

t^  •••• 
PuiJ 
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Lucy. 
I  may  depend  upon  you,  then  ?  ^ 

Phillis. 

Entirely. 

Lucy. 
Well,  Phillis,  I  love  Dorina ;  but  I  own  ta 
you,  I  have  for  fome  time  obferved  that  ftig 
flatters  me  too  much. 

Phillis. 

As  to  that,  rU  lay  a  wager  I  (Ji^Qovcf?^  it 
before  you  did. 

?-.  u  c  y. 

Her    praifes    arc  too    great,    to    be   Rnr 
t:ere. — — 

Phillis, 
And  but  juft  now - 

Lucy. 

I  obferved  it..  And  likewife  fhe  deceive*  my 
^unt  about  my  Icffons.  \  commonly  confute 
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half  my  time  in  doing  nothing,  and  flic  con* 
ccals  it. 

P  H I L  L I  s; 
I  fee  that  every  day. 

Lucy. 
And  yet  that  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
what  has  happened  this  day. 

Philhs. 
What  can  it  be  ? 

Lucy. 
When  flie  tells  my  Aunt,  that  I  have  giveft 
application,  that  I   have    learnt  my  lefTons 
well)  it  is  not  quite  the  truth  ;  but  at  leaft^ 
J  have  always  done  fomething.— — 

P  H  I  L  I,  I  s. 
Yes,  either  well  or  ill, 

Lucy. 

Well  then,  think  only  that  for  this  day,— — i 
TruJyj  I  dare  not  go  on. 

P  H  I  L  LI  s, 

$ZY  on,  Mifs^  I  pray  you. 
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Lucy. 

This  day,  Phillis,  I  h^ve  not  done  anything,' 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

What!  did  you  neither  fing,  draw,  nor 
play  on  the  harpfichord  ?    . 

L  U  C  T. 

Not  even  made  the  attempt  j  yet,  at  this 
moment  is  (he  telling  my  Aunt  that  I  h?ive 
done  wonders, 

Phillis, 
How  wicked  that  is ! 

Lucy. 
It  is  really  a  dreadful  falfehood, 

Phillis* 
Ah,  Mifs,  confefs  the  whole  to  your  Aunt. 

Lucy. 
I  cannot;  fhe  will  difmlfs  Dorina* 

Phillis. 
A  $ne  lofs,  indeed;  a  Itar^ 
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Lucy. 
With  all  her  faults  (he  loves  me,  mi  th^ 
idea  attaches  tne  to  her. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

If  ihe  loved  you,  would  flie  flatter  you  ? 
Would  ftie  let  all  your  whims  pafs  unno- 
ticed ?  Would  fhe  not  endeavour  to  correct 

you  ?     '— 

Lucy. 

That  is  true. But,  however,  1  can't  but 

think  flie  has  a  regard  for  me,  (he  repeats  it 
fo  frequently. 

Phil  L  IS. 

And  don't  you  know  that  lies  coft  her  nq,' 
thing  ? 

L  u  c  r. 

That  would  be  fo  enormous ! — — - 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 
Not  more  than  the  deceiving  your  Aunt, 
Virho  has  placed  fuch  confidence  in  her. 

Lucy. 
Jn  (hort,  I  muft  have  a  very  clear  proof 
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before  I  can  be  peifuaded  (he  does  not  love 
me ;  and  as  I  have  none,  I  am  refolved  not 
to  make  her  be  difmified.  Phillis,  be  fure  to 
keep  my  fccret. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  $• 

You  may  depend  upon  it. ^But  I  bear 

your  Aunt's  voice,  Tis  fhe,  and  Mifs  Do- 
rina  following  her. 


VfT- 


SCENE     V- 

PHILLIS,   LUCY,    MELINDA, 
DORINA- 

M  E  L I N  D  A,  fo  Lucy. 

KjOME  and  embrace  me,  my  dear  Lucy  ; 
Dorina  is  delighted  with  you,  and  what  fhe 
has  been  telling  me  of  you,  gives  me  great 
pleaTure. 

Lucy,  afide. 
That  pierces  me  to  the  foul. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

If  you  always  behave  in  this  manner,  yon 
will  make  me  happy. 
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Ltjcy,  emlarrajfed. 


Aunt- 


Mel  ind  a. 
Promife  mc,  my  dear,  that  you  will  do  as 

well  every  day. You  do  not  anfwer,  you 

look  down— — you  arc  not  willing  ca  promife 
%vbat  would  make  me  very  happy  ? 

Dor  IN  A. 
O,  I  am  fure  Mifs  will  acquit  herfelf  of  it 
with  pleafure. 

Lucy,  Jharply  to  Dorina. 
No,  Mifs,  no. 

D  o  R  I N  A,  to  Lucy. 
But  you  do  not  refleft, 

M  E  L I  N  b  A,  to  Lucy. 
Well,  Lucy,  I  am  not  difpleafed  at  what 
you  faid  jufl  now  ;  at  lead  it  had  fincerity 
to  recommend  it*  I  wifti  you  to  be  accom- 
plifhed,  but  above  all  things,  I  wifh  you  to 
love  truth  5  it  is  the  chief  of  all  the  vir- 
tues. 
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Lucy,  qfide* 

How  I .  fuffer  from  this  \  what  a  reproach 
for  me ! 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

Let  us  talk  no  more  of  ftudy  to-day ;  Do*^ 
rina  is  pleafed  with  you,  and  you  mull  be  t^^ 
warded :  let  us  only  think  of  amufing  our^ 
fclvcs. 

Lucy. 
Truly,  my  dear  Aunt,  I  do  not  deferve  to 
be  rewarded. 

M  E  L  I  K  D  A. 

That  opinion  Ihews  you  are  the  more  de« 
fcrving. 

D  o  R  I N  A,  foftly  to  Lucy^ 
Lay  afide  that  confufed  look. 

Lucy,  to  Dorina^  pmjhly. 
Let  me  alone. 

M  E  L I N  D  A,  to  Lucy. 
My  dear,  I  obferve  you  arc  dejcfted  and- 
changed  ;  are  you  lick  ? 

Lucy* 

No,  Madam* 
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M  £  L  I  K  D  A. 

She  has  given  too  much  appltcatbn  to  her 
leflbn.  (To  Dorina)  You  muft  not  give  her 
fuch  long  Icflbns  any  more ;  I  don't  choofe 
that  (he  (hould  be  filtigued. 

Lucy,  ajide. 

Every  word  fhe  fays  penetrates  me  to  the 
quick. 

Me  LINDA. 

It  is  only  four  o'clock  ;  I  will  go  and  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden  before  I  finifh  my 
drefling.     Lucy,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Lu  c  Y. 
^oft  willingly,  dear  Aunt* 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

The  air  will  do  you  good,  for  I  dare  fay 

you  have  a  head-ach.  \Come,  child. (She 

leans  upon  Lucy^  they  go  out^  Phillis  following-) 
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SCENE    VI. 

Dor  IN  A  alone. 

JLiUCY  gave  me  a  very  ferious  look ;  what 

could  it  mean  ? She  is  a  whimfical  little 

creature. But  now  I  am  alone,  I  will  read 

over  the  letter  I  began  this  morning.  In  truth, 
I  have  not  a  moment  to  myfelf.  (She  fear cbes 
her  pocket.)  Ah,  that  is  another.     I  believe, 

God  forgive  me,   I  have  loft  it. That 

would  be  dreadful.  (She  ftill  fear  cbes.)  I  can- 
not find  it.  Perhaps  I  have  left  it  upon  my 
table.  O,  heaven,  how  vexing  !  I  muft  go 
and  find  it.       (She  makes  fome  fief  s  to  go.) 
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SCENE     VII. 
,D  O  R  I  N  A,    PH  I  L  L  I  S. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

.Wl  Y  God,  Mifs,  where  are  you  running  ib 

Dor  IN  A. 
Have  you  not  found  a  paper  by  accident  ? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

What  is  it  like  ? 

D  O  R  t  N  A. 

A  (heet  folded. 

~.~  .  ..Fh ihhtBw 

Is  there  any  writing  ? 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

Yes,  there  is. 

V  HILL  IS. 

Two  pages?— 

a 
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DORlNAt,     _ 

Ay,  that  is  it.     Come,  give  it  me.  ^ 

Ph  I  L  L  IS. 

I   have  found   nothing  -,  it  .  was  only  to 
laugh. 

Dor  IN  A. 
Plague  take  the  little  blockhead,  that,  has 

kept   me  fo    long. 1  muft  go  and  find 

it.  (She  goes  cut.) 

P  H  I  L  L 1  s,  alone. 
Yes,  yes,    make   hafte.     Go  your  ways, 

but  you'll  find  nothing. ^Little  blockhead, 

faidihe? not  fuch  a  blockhead  neither. 

Ah,  here  comes  Mifs  Lucy  in  the  nick  of 
time. 


SCENE    Vlll. 
P  H  I  L  L  I  S,    LUCY, 

Phil  L  i^. 

CiOME,  come,  Mifs,  T  have   fomcthjng 
droll  to  tell  you. 
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Luc  y. 

'  'Whitabdutr?*  ■ 

Fhillis. 
Will  you  always  continue  to  believe  Mifs 
Dofriha's  friendffiip  for  you  ? 

Lucy. 
c  ^  I  have  no  new:  resiba  to  doubt  ben 

Phil  LIS. 
Do  you  know  her  writing  ? 

Luc  V, 
I  think  fo. 

P  H I L  L I  s,  taking  a  Letter  out  of 
her  pocket i 

'  Well,  here  is  a  letter  (he  has  begun.    Will 
you  hear  how  (he  treats  you  in  it  ? 

Lucv. 

You  have  read  it,  then  ? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

Yes,  at  firft,  without  knowing  what  it  Was, 
and  afterwards  to  be  perfcftly  informed  with 
regard  fo  her. 
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Lucy. 

I^hillis,  what  you  have  done  is  very^  bad ; 
you  ought  not  to 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

I  own  it;  but  it  was  my  attachment  to  you 
made  me  commit  this  fault.  I  obfcrved  that 
you  was  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  I  want- 
ed to  Jcnow  upon  what  I  might  depend. 
Here  it  is. 

L  u  c  Y.^ 

If  you  give  it  me,  I  will  burn  it  without 
opening  it. 

Phil  LIS. 
If  that  is  the  cafe  I  will  keep  it.    But, 
Mifs,  the  evil  is  already  done  ^  do  you  take 
the  advantage  of  it  ?      ■■■ 

Luc  Y.' 

But  how  did  the  paper  fall  into  your 
hands  ?— — — 

Phillis. 
I  found  it  upon  the  flairs. 

L  U  C  Yi 

And  in  it  Dorina  fpeaks  ill  of  me  ? 
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Fhillis.  .> 

Perhaps  they  are  jxAy  truths.  I  fliall  read, » 
and  you  will  judge  for  yourfelf.  (She  reads* 
aloud.)  "  Pity  me,  my  dear  friend,  not  only » 
**  becaufe  of  my  being  feparated  from  you, 
**  but  likewife  on  account  of  the  difagree- ' 
"  able  life  I  lead  here.  That  little  girl  whom^ 
"  I  mentioned  to  you  formerly,  diftra^ls  me 
<«  every  day  more  and  more. -    . 

Lucy,  interrupting  her. 
My  name  is  not  mentioned,  perhaps  (he 
means  you. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

Hear  me  to  the  end.  (She  reads.)  "In  ad- 
**  dition  to  all  my  trouble,  I  am  obliged  to 
"  approve  of  her,  and  ftill  more  to  flatter 
"  her,  becaufe  ftie  is  fo  vain  it  is  the  only 
**  means  of  plcafing  her." ;- 

Lu  CY« 
Ah,  my  God  l-~— • 

P  H  I L  L  I  s,  continuing  to  road. 

•*  She  imagines  herfclf  to  be  a  little  pro- 

Q^iij 
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*'  digy  of  wit,  while  in  fad,  (he  has  not 
•'  comnaon  fcnfc  5  for  (he  has  every  fault^that 
"  can  make  her  a  blockhead  ;  (he  is  proud 
**  and  makes  game  of  people  ;  pa(res  her  life 
**  in  idlenefs,  bantering,  and  flandef,  or  be- 
•*  fore  the  looking-glafs,  in  contemplating  the 
"  moft  indifferent  and  moft  common  figure 
"  you  ever  faw.  In  (hort,  Lucy*'- — ^(Jhein^ 
terrupts  berfelf)  the  name  it  mentioned  this 
time ! 

Lucy. 
Ah,  what  malice  !--^— 

Phillip  continuing. 

*'  In  (hortj  Lucy  will  one  day  be  the 
^*  moft  impertinent  and  ridiculous  little  crea- 
ture  '' 

That  is  all,  Mifs,  the  letter  is  not  gni(hed. 

P       She  flopped  there  in  a  fair  way. 

LvCYt 

Give  it  me,  V\\  read  it  myfelf.    (She  takes 
the  letter  and  reads  it  to  Imfflf) 
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P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

Sec,  there  it  is  5 1  have  added  nothing. 

Lucy,  returning  the  letter^ 
Is  it  poffible  to  have  a  mind  fo  bafe,  as  to 

carry  falfehood  fuch  lengths. 1  may  have 

all  the  favilts  (he  finds  in  me,  but  why  con- 
ceal them  from  me  ?  Why  did  (he  npt  warn 
me  of  them  ?  I  might  have  correded  myfclf. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

You  muft  acquaint  your  Aunt  with  every 
thing. 

L  V  c]y. 

Won*t  that  look  like  revenge.  And  re- 
venge is  fo  difgraceful ! 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

It  will  not  be  revenging  yourfclf,  but  ceat 
ing  to  deceive  your  Aunt. 

Lucy. 
I  (hall  not  mention  the  letter  ;  I  ihall  only 
make  a  confelfion  of  the  falfehood  which  was 
told  her  a  little  while  ago. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

Your  Aunt  is  fo  good,  that  that  confeffion 
will  not  be  fufficient  to  make  her  difmifs  Do- 
rina. 

CLiiij 
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Lucy. 

No  matter,  I  am  determined  to  fpeak  of 
nothing  but  that. 

Phi  LL  IS. 
I  will  go  and  find  your  Aunt. 

Luc  y. 

Don*t  fay  any  thing  to  her,  I  will  own  my 
fault  to  her  myfelf. 

P  H I  L  L  I  s,  ajide. 

Yes,  yes/flie  won't  mention  the  letter;  but 
I  will  Ihew  it.  The  wicked  muft  be  pu- 
nifhed.  (Sbego^s  out.) 

L  u  c  V,  alone. 

Such  ingratitude !  Such   falfehood  ! 1 

muft  lament  her  being  fo  wicked  5  it  will  occa- 

fionmuch  repentance. People  are  not  born 

fo ;  (he  certainly  has  had  a  bad  education**—*^ 
Alas!  perhaps  fhe  was  flattered  when  fhe  was  a 

child  ! Odious  flattery  !  I  fhall  ever  de* 

tcft  you  !  (She  Jinks  down  upon  a  chair.) 
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SCENE    IX- 
DORINA,    LUCY. 

D  o  R I N  A>  at  the  bottom  of  thcftage^  not 
feeing  Lucy,* 

X  have  not  found  it.    There  is  enough  in  it 
to  ruin  me» 

hv  CYy, rijing. 

(Afide.)  'Tis  flie,  mjr  heart  beart»;   (Aloud) 
What  are  you  looking  for  ? 

Dor  IN  a; 

Nothing ;  but  what  do  you  do  here  alone  ? 

Lucy. 
I  was  thinking. 

'      DORIKA^ 

Of  what  was  you  thinking  ? 

Lucy. 

On  a  thoufand  things— for  exaniple,  I 
was  thinking  of  my  faults^ 


^ga      THKiafOPLED 


MojLl:^:B^ 


So  you  are  occupied  in  thinking  of  chime- 
ras ;  I  fhall  cMde  yoUj.  if'  you- employ  your 
time  fo  badJy. 

Lucy; 

Wtf  i.  I  have  at  hft  learnt  ^^b  icnow,  'inA  I 
wifh  to  correft  myielf ;  but  ^you  muft  (ccon^- 
ij^e,  a^d  tell  me  the  truihift*»*««Inform  ili4 

when  I  do  wrong tell  me  afrmy  faults  j  in *^ 

a  word,  becomefincere. — —On  that  condition, 
I  may  ftill— — yesy  Dbrinai  1  may  ftill  con- 
tikuc'my  regard  fcvyoii/  .    'i     -' '  \       :  ) 

Dor  IN  A. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  fhis  lapguag)?,  ^nd 
this  gloomy,  referved  manner  ?      ' 

Lucy.  . 

1  cannot  diffemble— — That  dreadful  vice, 
at  leaft  is  not  yet  in  my  heart.  I  will  fummon 
friendfhip  to  my^afliftance  j  ft»?  will  notiJatter 
me,  but  tell  mc  the  truth,— —I  am  young, 
and  perhaps  fhall  get  tfecbStterof  thofe  faults, 
^ith.which  I  have  -bc^xij^pQ  jvl^JyCiCprQach- 


Dor  IN  A. 

....      .   '    ■      '   ^ 

What  do  I  hcarf— — Ah!  I  am  ruined— 

t  tr  c  y; 

I  am  not  oBTcndcd  with  you  for  defcrit/ng 
me  fiich  as  you  fee  me,  and  fuch  perhaps  as  f 
really  am ; but,  at  Icaft,  in  giving  the  de- 
tail of  my  faults,  you  fliould  not  complain,  fince 
they  are  your  own  wb^k.      - 

•    •  •  -  .1.        f      -*-'   ,:/  A 

DORINA. 

It  is  enough,  Miftp  ^e  me  the  reft,  and 
receive  my  :adicq.  •  .. ,/      t 

Lucv. 

Your  adieu  !— r^W^y  l??ve  me  ? 1  re- 

peat  it  to  you,  you  may  atone  for  what  jpu  ^ 
Jiavp  don9-.—"^Pff^ot  deceive  me  ^ny  mofc^ 
and  continue.  '.V  .     ' 

DORINA. 

No,  Mils,  I  muft  bid  you  an  eternal  adieu; 

^  fitcnral  ^^^^-^top^^^*^■^^^et^na,  what  wifl 
bpcomfofyou? 

5 
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D  O  R  I  N  A, 

I  do  not  know.— — 

Lucy. 

Well,  then,  remain  with  me,  I  conjure  you ; 
my  Aunt  Ihall  not  know  what  is  paft,  I  pro* 
mifeyou,. 

DORINA. 

But,  Mifs,  can  you  forget  it  i 

Lucy. 

I  cannot  forget  it,  but  you  need  not  doubt 
my  forgivenefs. 

DorinaJ 

That  is  not  enough  ;  my  prefence  muft  be 
difj^reeable  to  you ;  you  (hall  be  freed  from 
it— Farewdl,  Mifs.  (She  goes  out.) 

Lucy,  in  tears* 

Hear  me— hear  me.— —She  is  gone ! 

where  can  ftie  go  ?-— — ^I  feel  my  tears  flow  in 

fpite  of  me. She  deceived  me,  (he  hated 

me  •,  I  no  longer  cftcem  her,  I  mufl:  no  longer 
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love  her!— i«^But  I  did  love  her-— 'Tis  that 
recolleftion  which  affefts  me.  She  can  no 
longer  be  dear  to  me;— -however,  I  rauftin- 
tcreft  myfelf  in  her  fate.— Some  body 
comes>        Ah  I  it  is  my  Aunt. 


SCENE     X. 
MELINDA.  PHILLIS,  LUCY. 

Melinda. 

J^tLy  dear  Lucy,  I  come  to  thank  you  for 
your  purpofe  of  owning  your  faults  to  me. 

Lucy. 

My  dear  Aunt,  has  Phillis  told  you  ? 

Melinda.. 

'  She  has  told  me  all,  and  (hewn  me  the  let- 
ter, notwithftanding  you  forbid  her ;  whichy 
•  however,  I  approve  of.  Dorina  has  received 
the  juft  reward  of  her  wickcdnefs  •,  flic  is  un- 
maiked,  and  difmifled. 

Lucy. 

You  met  her,  then  ? 
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Ihw  ihftarit  v  and^I  gave  her  Iw^  difcliaYgci^ 
But  where  will  Ihc  find  an  afylum  ? 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

I  do  not  know.  ^ 

Ah !  dear  Aunt^  (he  has  no  fortune-,  I  con- 
jure you — '— 

MelindA. 
You  defire  \%  that  is  enough  ;  I  promife 
you  I  will  make  a  neceflary  provifion  for  her. 
AFtaff,  thank  heaven,  her  imprudence  has 
made  amends  for  the  injury  (he  did  you  by 
her  treachery.  May  this  (ad  proof  tea^h  you, 
my  child,  to  diltruft  flatterers,  and  to  cheri(K 
troth,  whith  alone  cian  fliew  us  our  faults,  and 
check  that  vanity  which  feduces  and  leads  ua 
4ftray. 

THE     END. 
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THE    PERSONS. 

Lad;  VfALcovKT. 

\     ier  Daughters. 

Constance,  Niece  of  Lady  Wakourt. 

i^r^WAL  COURT,  Son  of  Lady  WaUourt^  a 
filent  perfon* — He  fhould  h  drejfed  in  Re^i^ 
mentals^  and  with  his  hair  difheveUed. 

Kos£»  the  Gardener^ s  Daughter. 


Scene^  Lady  Walcourt's  boufe  in  the  countgi 
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EFFECTS  OF  CURIOSITY. 


A     COMEDY. 


AC  T    1. 

SCENE     I. 

The  Jlage  reprefents  a  gar  dm. 

SOPHIA,  HELEN. 

Helen. 

iJ^ISTER,  my  dear  Sophia,  I  conjure 

you 

Sophia. 

Once  more  I  tell  you,  all  thefe.perecutions 
are  fruitlefs ;   1  know  no  fecrets. 
R 
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H  fi  L  £  N. 

Whaf,  Sophia  ?  you  whofc  dlfpolition  is* 
truth  itfelf,  can  you  maintain  a  falflioo(J 
with  fuch  affurance  ? 

Sophia, 
A  falfehood  f — an  obliging  expreflion— — 

It  £  L  £  N. 

It  is  a  juflonc^  however^ 

Sophia. 

No?;  for  you  always  confound  indifcretion* 
with  franknefs,  and  make  a  virtue  of  what 
rs  truly  a  fault :  to  deceive  from  a  view  of 
tntereft,^  from  vanity,  or  in  jefty  is  to  tell  a 
Ke  ;  but  they  wbo  fteadily  maintain  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  fecrets  witlt  whith  they 
feave  been  entru{ted>  difcharge  the  duty  im-^ 
{i^ofed  by  honour,  and  upon  which  t&t  fafety 
of  fociety  depends-. 

H  £  L  £  IV. 

So  at  faft  you  own  you  are  the  depdfitarf 
of  a  fecret  ?"  O,  I  beg.  ta  congratulate  you^ 
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S  O  P  It  1  A. 

What  I  fay  docs  not  relate  to  me,  I  fpeak 
in  general 

Very  well,  it  is  only  a  remonstrance  m 
form  of  a  definition. 

Sophia. 
Heletii',   let  us  change  the  fubjeA;   you 
are  going  to  vex  yourfelf,  I  fee  plainly^ 

H  E  L  £  V% 

Am  I  wrong?    I  am  your  fitter,   1  love 
^ou,  I  tell  you  all  i  know,  and  you  have  no 

confidence  in  me^ 

Sophia* 
My  dear  Helen,   you  have  an  excellent 
heart,  and  a  thoufand  good  qualities^  but— 

Helen. 

!But  I  am  curious. ;  is  not  that  it }  Well, 

I  own  I  am :  it  is  becaufe  I  have  not  your 

tranquilitj,  your  indiflference;  it  is  becaufe 

}  fet  an  infinite  value  upon  the  leafi  thiDg 

R2 
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that  can  be  interefting  to  thofe  I  love ;  that 
is  the  reafon  of  my  wilhing  to  know,  and  to 
difcover  whatever  regards  them.  If  I  had 
lefs  fenfibility  I  fliould  be  perfed  in  your 
eyes,  for  in  that  cafe,  I  affure  you,  I  fliould 
have  no  curiofity. 

Sophia. 
But,  fifter,  I  always  obferve  that  your  curi- 
ofity  exercifes  itfelf  indifferently,  and  with- 
out choice,   on   every  objed:  that  prefent^ 

itfelf. 

H  £  L  £  Kr. 

Yes,  formerly ;  I  own,  when  I  was  a  child 

I  might  deferve  that  reproach  • 

Sophia. 
It  is  no  more  than  fifteen  days  ago,  that 
Rofe,  the  gardener's  daughter  was  to  have 
been  married ;  flie  entrufled  her  fecret  to  mt; 
it  becaiiie  necefTary  that  Mama  fhould  prevail 
with  the  young  man's  relations,  who  had  an- 
other match  in  view  for  him,  and  till  that 
^  time  the  affair  was  kept  fecret ;  but  by  your 
induftry  you  difcovered  it,  the  fecret  was  di- 
vulged, and  the  marriage  broke  off. 
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Helen. 

It  is  true,  I  was  wrong  on  that  occaiion  ; 
but  I  did  not  forefee  what  has  fince  hap- 
pened. 

Sophia. 

I  am  certain  you  never  intentionally  do  a 
bad  adion ;  bur,  fitter,  exceiEve  curiofit)'^, 
always  draws  after  it  the  moft  dangerous  in- 
difcretions.    Mama  has  told  you  this  fo  often ! 

Helen. 

That  you  might  fpare  yourfelf  the  trouble 
of  repeating  it.  But  to  return  to  what  wc 
were  juft  now  fpe^king  of,  I  proteft  to  you  I 
have  00  defire  to  know  your  fecret,  but  be- 
caufe  I  have  found  oqt  that  it  is  you  who  are 
perfoaally  concerned.  For  as  to  mere  curio- 
iity,  I  am  correSed— but — abfolutely. 

Sophia. 

You  aflure  me  of  it ; 1  muft  believe 

you.    Well  fitter,  rctt  fatisficd :  If  it  be  true 

R3 
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that  I  know  a  fecret,  I  can  affurc  you  it  does 
not  regard  me. 

H  E  L  E  N, 

.    If  it  is  true  ! but  fpeak  plain ;  do  you^ 

or  do  you  not  know  one  ? 

Sophia. 
What  fignifies  it  to  you,  fince  the  affuranco 
I  have  given  you,  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the 
apprchenfions  which  you  had  merely  on  ac.^ 
Count  of  your  friendftiip  for  me? 

H  S  L  S  N« 

So  that  in  fliort  I  may  depend  upon  it,  the 
fecret  does  not  concern  you. 

S  o  ?  H  I  A. 

Still  the  fecret— 1  by  no  means  allow  that 
I  know  one,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  I  deny  it. 

H  £  L  £  y. 

Yet  every  thing  gives  you  the  lie.     I  have 
eyes !  Have  I  not  feen  fince  laft  night  all  your' 
whifperings  with  my  cofufin  ;  and  wher>I  ap^. 
pcar^d,  the  %n$  and  geftures,  and  all  tlie 
confufion  which  I  occafioiied-N^At  this  very 
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jnomcnt  you  expeft  Conftance^  I  am  fyre  of 
it;  I  coaftraiii  you  by  remaining  here;  you 
have  been  rude^  you  have  fcolded^  you  have 
Jedured  me,  that  you  might  induce  me  to 
leave  you,  but  I  will  remain  where  I  am,  I 
promife  yo^;  ^fin  mockery)  I  love  you  too 
well  my  dear  little  lifter  to  go  from  you,  I 
am  refolved  not  to  part  from  jou  one  inftam: 
Shis  ^hole  dvy* 

S  o  P  H  I  A^       ' 
(Afide.)    What  patience  pne  muft  have! 
(Aloud.)    Do  you  imagine  Helen  that  fui^h 
condud  can  induce  aoy  one  to  place  much 
confidence  in  you  > 

Helen. 
You  go  too  far;   yes^  yo^  diftrad  me, 
3fiou  are  ungrateful. 

Sophia^ 
Ah  Helen,  how  upjuft  you  are! 

H  ^  L  E  ir. 
In  ihort  you  prefer  Conftance.  to  me ;  you 
make  her  your  confidant,  and  I  am  only  % 
^4 
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third  pcrfon,  troublefomc  and  teazing  to  both 
of  you :  I,  who  am  older  than  Ihe  is,  and  who 
am  your  fitter ;  is  not  that  cruel  ? 

Sophia. 

Ah  !  if  you  were  lefs  curious,  and  lefs  in- 
difcrete,  I  Ihould  never  defire  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  you  :  bur,  fitter,  that  confidence 
which  you  require,  you  have  betrayed  fo 
often— 

Helen. 

.  I  repeat  it  to  you,  I  am  changed ;  make  9 
trial,  trutt  me  with  your  fecret. 

Sophia. 

So  fifter,  and  you  pretend  to  be  no  longer 

curious. 

Helen. 

I  am  but  in  jeft — I  fwear  to  you,  if  you 
were  defirous  jutt  now  to  tell  me  your  fecret, 
1  would  not  hearken  to  it :  befidcs,  if  I  was 
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anxious  to  know  it,  I  cafily  could  in  fpite  of 

3rou ;  I  can  guefs  right  fometimes ;  you  may 

remember. 

Sophia. 

Yes,  and  I  have  feen  your  penetration  mif- 

lead  you  oft'ner  than  once. 

Helen. 
I  forefee  that  it  will  ferve  me  well  upon 
the  prefent  occafion. — Fil  lay  a  wager  that  it 
is  about  marriage.— We  are  three  people 
here  to  marry,  you,  my  coufin,  and  myfelf ; 
and  the  whole  difficulty  is  to  guefs  which  of 
the  three  is  the  objedt  of  the  prefent  atten- 
tion. 

Sophia. 

What !  do  you.  think  if  it  was  you,  it 
would  be  concealed  from  you,  and  you  the 
only  one  of  the  three  from  whom  it  would  be 
Jcept  a  fecret  ? 

H  E  L  E  ^. 

O  my  God,  I  am  fure  Mama  would  truft 
you  with  it,  before  fhe  mentioned  it  to  mc, 
3nd  I  Ihould  not  be  informed  of  it  till  the 
whole  af&ir  was  fettled, 
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Sophia- 

Ah !  Helen,  what  rcflcdions  muft  the 
certainty  of  this  occafiori  you  to  make !  What 
fevere  juftice  do  you  inflift  upon  yourfelf  ? 
1$  it  poflible  that,  being  perfuadecj  you  infpire 
fuch  a  hurtful  humiliating  diftroft,  you  do  not 
get  the  better  of  your  faults  ? 

Helen. 

So,  fo,  you  allow  theu  that  I  have  ^Imoft 
gucffcd. — ^ 

S  0  P  9  2  A, 
(Jyeffed  what? 

Helen. 

This  marriage. 

1^0  PHI  A. 

How  fiflber,  do -you  imagine  you  are  going 
to  be  marripd  ? 

Helen, 

you  made  me  think  fo, 

Sophia* 
^ho,I?--^ 
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H  £  !<  £  V. 

It  is  trye,  you  are  older  than  I  -—  but  one 
year  only  -*  Aha !  a*  thought  comes  in  my 
head  -^  perhaps  we  are  both  going  to  bo 
married  at  the  fame  time,— - 

Sophia, 

Without  doubt,  and  Conftance  too;  three 
marriages  in  one  day,  that  i^  the  fccrct ;  now 
you  have  difcovered  it, 

H  £  t  E  N. 

Now  you  banter;  but  for  one  marriage 
<*-« — -there  is  one  in  the  wind  that  is  certain, 
■■  ■  This  Baron  Sanford,  who  arrived  ye« 
derday,  and  who  was  never  feen  here  before 
you  won't  tell  me  now,  there  is  no  fccrct? 
I— His  longconverfations  with  Mama,hi's  ab-^ 
fence  of  raind,  his  being  abforbed  in  thought, 
every  thing  proves  it — -^yet  he  is  very  me- 
lancholy and  very  old — -I  ddn*t  fuppofe  it 
is  he  that  thinks  of  marrying ;  but  perhaps  he 

has  a  fon or  fome  nephews 1  fliall 

vnravel  it  alU    My  God,  how  unlu'eky  it  U 
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my  brother  is  not  here;  he  loves  me,  he 
would  have  no  whifperings.  Well,  he  muft 

fbon  return  from   his  regiment Sophia, 

what  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  areabfent, 
you  don't  hearken  to  me. 

So  P  H  I  A. 

I  have  nothing  to  reply  to  all  the  follies 
you  have  been  uttering  this  hour. 

Helen. 

Follies! — —There   is    nobody  reafonablc 

but  yourfelf,  at  lead  you  think  fo. Yes, 

you  think  you  are  a  little  model  of  perfedtion 
*  when  you  have  preached  fufficiently,  and 
with  great  energy,  you  preferve  a  contemptu- 
ous fijence,  and  not  one  word  more  can  be 

obtained  from  you, O,  you  are  excellent 

company  ! 

Sophia, 

Helen,  you  want  to  put  me  in  a  paffion  j 

but  you  ihall  not  fucceed,  except  in  making  me 

vexed  at  thofe  faults  which   my  friendfhip 

cannot  fee  in  you  without  being  exceffively 
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Helen. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you  always 
have  the  fecret  of  being  in  the  right. 

Sophia. 

You  that  love  fecrets  fo.  njuch,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  learn  that  one;  I  don't. flatter  myfelf 
that  I  have  it,  but  at  leaft  I  know  how  to  pre- 
fer it  to  all  other  fecrets. 

Helen. 
Ah!  Sophia,    if  you  loved  me  more,  I 
wouldefteem  you  from  thebottomof  my  heart 
—-Somebody  comes-— ha  I  it  is  Conftance. 


S  C  EN  E    II. 

SOPHIA,  HELEN,  CONSTANCE. 

CoKSTANCE,    Comes  in  hajte  and  fays : 

Sophia!—  (Then^  feeing  Helen^  Jhe  flops. 
They  continue  ajhorttimefiknt^  during  which 
Helen  ohferves  them* 
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Sophia,    To  Conftance. 
Conftance,did  not  you  Come  to  look  for  U5> 

HfeLfiy. 

Yes,  and  flie  is  happy  at  finding  us  together 
'   ■     Itls  painted  on  her  countenancei 

CONStANC  E. 

Why  do  you  think  otherwife,  Helen ;  I  love 
you  both  equally^  you  know  I  do. 

Helen. 

Surely!  When  mutual  confidence  is  efla* 
blifhed,  as  it  is  between  us  three,  if  one  is 
abfent,  the  other  two  wifli  for  her,  or  go  in 
fearch  of  her :  that  is  what  my  fitter  and  I 
were  about  to  do  when  )^ou  came ;  but  now 
that  we  are  got  together  let  us  chat;  come  let 
us  fit  down,  {Sht  draxvs  afcau) 

Sophia,    hw  to  Conjlance^ 
We  muft  diflfemble. 
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C  o  N  s  t  A  N  e  £,  hw  tii  Sophia. 

We  fliall  never  find  a  moment  to  rea J  th» 

letter (She  flaps,  hecaufe  Hekn  turns  her  head 

rmnd  to  look  at  them.) 

H  £  t  s  sr« 

i 

O,  I  fee  what  you  would  be  iU 
SOJPHXA. 

What? 

H  I  L  E  »• 

To  fpeak  foftly— — truly  this  is  not  to  ht 
endured— —I  dare  fa,y  that  from  two  people 
fo  prudent^  fo  difcrete^  and  fo  perfed,  a  Ultte 
more  politenefs  might  be  expeded  ;  but  I  will 
be  no  longer  troublefome^  I  ihall  leave  yoo 
.  at  full  liberty.  Adieu,.  Sophia ;  I  fliall  no 
longer  conftrain  you  i  from  henceforth  I  flialt 
avoid  you^  fince  I  have  no  other  means  of 
pleafing  you. 

Sophia^ 

My  dear  Helen,  how  cruel  yeu  are;  I  i»-. 
treat  you  to  ftay.— *~ 
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H  £  L  £  N. 

No  fifter,  no -to  tell  you  the  truth,  t 

am  adling  againft  my  inclination— —if  1  W3s 
to  remain,  you  would  make  me  lofe  all  pati- 
ence, and  I  would  rather  be  vexed  than  ga 
away,  but  we  ihouki  learn  to  matter  our 
paffions.     Adieu.     (She  goes  out  hajlily.) 


SCENE    III. 

SOPHIA,  CONSTANCE. 

{They  remain  ftlent  a  Jhort  time  till  they  hMe 
14  fight  of  Helen.) 

CONSTAKCE. 

So;>  Ihe  is  gone  at  laft.—— 
Sophia. 

Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  flie  will  be  foon  back 
again. 

Constance. 
•  ^  She  Is  likewife  very  capable  of  hiding  her* 
fe!f,  that  Ihe  may  overhear.—- 
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Sophia; 

Go  foftly  and  fee— My  God,  how  vexing^ 
to  be  obliged  to  take  precautions  againfl:  a 
perfon  one  loves ! 

C  o  N  s  T  A  K  d  II5     returning. 

Now  you  may  be  eafy.  I  met  Rofe  at  the 
entrance  into  the  grove,  and  bid  her  acquaint 
usif  flie  fees  Helen* 

Sophia^ 
But  that  is  telling  Rofe  we  have  a  fecret.-* 

CoHSTAUCi.' 

By  no  means.— Rofe  is  fo  fimple !  I  told 
her,  laughing,  that  it  was  a  joke,  and  ihe  the 
rather  believes  it,  as  we  have  already  oftner 
than  once  made  her  watch  for  triifles— ^^ — in 
ihortj  we  ^  are  fecure  at  leaft  that  Helen  will 
not  come  and  furprife  us.—— Dear  Sophia, 
let  us  lofe  no  more  time* 
"   S 
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I  told  you  laff  night  I  hod  received  n  letter 
from  my  brother  ;  that  I  had  read  it,,  and  was 
permitted  to  comnnuncate  the  contents  t^ 
you.— — 

GOKtTAVCl. 

And  it  was  the  Steward  who  delivered:  the     i 
letter  to  you  ? 

SopRrA. 

Yes ;  here  it  is>  I  wiH  read  it  to  you ;  ah  t 
my  dear  Conftance. 

Con  »t  a  nce. 

Sophia  t  you  arc  in  tears—— Q  heavens  ! 
what  has  haj^ned  ?«^— 

If  you  knew^  all  that  I  have  Mrred  fiike 
yefterday,  and  with  what  difficulty  I  have 
feetned  to  be  as  calm  and  as  gay  as  ufual !--« 
Hear  this  letter  and  you  will  judge*  i  but 
fee  firft,  if  Rofe  is  ftill  watclmig.  ^ 
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CoK&tANCE% 

IwilK 

SOFMtA. 

'    O  brother,  brother  ! what  will  be  the 

end  of  this  cruel  adventure  ? 

Constance,    reluming. 

Rofe  is  dill  there,  and  Helen  not  to  be  feeh; 
let  us  take  advantage  of  the  prefebt  favourable 
moment ;  read  then,  my  dear  Sophia,  either 
calm,  or  complete  this  dreadful  difquiec^ 

Sophia. 
Alas !  what  aiti  I  going  to  communicate  to 
yoti !    {She  unfolds  the  letter.)    The  date  is, 
Thurfday  morning,——*- 

Constance. 

That  is  yefterday  !— but  Lord  Walcourt's 
regiment  is  forty^five  leagues  from  hence ; 
how  could  you  receive  it  the  fame  day  ? 

S  o  j^  H  I  A. 

-  -  AKConftance,  my  brother  is  not  with  his 
regiment,  he  is  here.-**-! 
S  ij  ^ 
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Constance. 

Here! 

Sophia. 

Oh  my  God !  don't  raife  your  voice ;  if  we 

fliould  be  heard Yes,  he  is  concealed  in 

this  houfe,  but  hear  the  letter,  it  will  inform 
you  of  every  thing.  {She  reads  it  aloud  but  in 
a  hw  voice f  and  looking  from  time  to  time  with 
apprehenfion  left  fome  one  fhould  come.     She  runs 

her  eye  over  it.)  Hum,  hum "  But  let  me 

"  come  .to  the  particulars  of  my  unfortunate 

"  adventure. You  know  that  the  regiment 

"  of  the  Marquis  of  Wallace,  is  tljirty  leagues 
*'  diftant  from  our's,  and  you  are  no  ftranger 
"  to  the  friendlhip  which  unites  us :  a  letter 
"  from  one  of  our  common  friends,  informed 
"  me  that  he  had  loft  a  confiderable  fum  at 
'^  play,  and  was  exceedingly  diftreffed ;  being 
^'  defirous  to  fly  without  delay^to  his  affift- 
*'  ance,  I  ordered  my  fervant  to  report  that  I 
*^  was  fick,  on  purpofe  to  be  excufed  from 
"  duty,  and  I  fet  out  immediately,  in  hopes 
"  of  returning  in  two  days  at  fartheft."  You 
will  recolleft  my  brother  in  this  adlionv     ^ 
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CON^T  AN  C  B. 

Ah !  that  ftroke  is  a  true  pidurc  of  his 

fouL 

Sophia. 

That  a  noble  adlion  fliould  have  fiich  fatal 

confequences ! — -^but     kt    \is    have    done. 

{She  reads.)     *^  As  I  fet  off  without  leave,  I 

*'  had  the  precaution  to  change  my  name  for 

"  that  of  Sir  John  Myrtle;  under  which  name 

**  I  arrived  at  Vatenciennes.      On  entering 

^*  the  town,   I  could  not  think    my    dear 

"  Sophia,  without  thfe  moft  tender  emotions, 

**  that  I  was  but  fifteen  fcagues  diftant  from 

"  my  iiiother  and  fiiiers." — I  cannot  flop  my 

tears. 

Constance. 

Give  it  to  me ;  Til  read  it.     [She  takes  th 

Utter.) 

S  O  P  H  I  A« 

Hu(h,  I  hear  a  noife. 

Const  AN  c  £• 
^Tis  Rofe. 

S  O  P  H  I  A<i 

Ahl  give  me  my  letter. — {$he  takes  the  Utter 

mdputs  it  in  her  pocket,) 
S  iij 
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Rofe  enters  baftUj  and  M^fimmjly^  andfqjfs  m 
fajing  near  Sophia f 

Mifs  Helen  is  at  my  heelji.     (She  crojfes  tba 
fiage  and  goes  out  at  the  oppofitejde.) 

Sophia. 
Was  there  ever  any  thing  fo  unlucky?— » 

COKSTANCB. 

Let  US  go  to  our  chamber, 

Sophia, 

Helen  will  follow  us  there  likewife— but 
here  ihe  comes;  let  u$  change  our  fubjeA, 
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S  G  B  K  E    iV. 

SOPHIA,  CONSTANCE,  ROSE,  HELEN. 
(X^€  laji  makes  jmefieps  and  then  flops.) 

Constance. 

For  my  part  I  love  the  Englifli  gardens 

better. 

Sophia. 

And  I  think  their  imitations  of  nature  are 

but  meanly  executed^  and^^-^ 

H  £  I,  E  If    tming  farvford. 
Pairdcm  me,  I  am  afraid  I  interrupt  a  very 
lively  and  interefting  difpute. 

CONSTANCB. 

O  n6t  at  all,  we  were  fpeaking  of  gardens. 

H  E  L  £  if . 
Vesi  and  for  fear  of  being  interrupted  in 
fuch  an  important  converfattdn^  you  placed  a 
iemry  at  thti  entrance  of  the  groVi^. 

Sophia. 
What  is  it  you  mean? 
S  uij 
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Helen. 

Rofe  wa3  not  here  jijft  now,  I  did  not  fee 
her  take  to  her  heels,  to  con>e  and  acquaint 
you  of  my  approachi  Sophia,'  Conftance, 
you  ate  bpth  very,  prudent ;  but  you  have  no 
.  addrefs,  you  really  have  none,  I  muft  tell  you 
fo.  I  would  have  'y6u  employ  fome  more 
ikiH  in  your  little  intrigues,  without  which 
jthey  will  always  be  difcovered, 

Co  JT  S  TAN  C  E.        •'''•• 

Well,  what  have  you  difcovered? 

/Helen. 
In  the  firft  place,,  that  you  have  4  fecret; 
It  remains  to  b^  known  what  th^t  fcerct  i$, 
which  to  difcover  I  oply  afk  jhe  remainder  of 
this  day,  anrf  irt  iho  'evening  I  will  giv^  you 
4h  account  of  it :  Q I  promife^you,  you  flia'n't 
be  kept  longing  for.  if. '  iNow  let  me  begin, 
Jii  jEl^_ficft;plade,'by  looking  at  yau  atten- 
•  ^v^jj(,^  ^.owe-to  your  geftores  th?  dlfcavery  of 
what  nat.ur,e  your  fpcretis^  you  ha^elalkcd  of 
it,  for  you  cannot  think  I  am  to  be  mifled  by 
ypur  Engliili  garSen.^     Let  me  f?e  a..jittl§ 
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^hat  imprefiion  it  has  left  on  your  counte* 
nancee.^^  '    *  ' 

S  Q  p  m  A. 
Helen,  you  fee  nothing  in  name,- but  the 
ftame  1  feel  for  you,  on  account  of  that-  dit 
graceful  curiofity  which  gurries  you  to  fuch 
cxcefs. 

With'  what  an  aFfof  indignation  do  you 
fpeak  to  me!  O  heaVtns  J  is  it  not  enough  to 
refufe.  me  .your  confiden9js,?,  Sophia,  .you  de- 
fpife  me.-r-If  I  h^ye-notyovr  gdod  qualities, 
I  jnay  acquire  theip ;  I  am  but  young;  I  may 
correft  myfelf :  Sifter,  have  you  loft  allhqpes 
of  rne?  Ah  anfwer.nie;  encourage  mc>"    '  ■ 

- .  .   J        •  So P  H I A^  ^ 

»     With  fd  good  a  heart,  is  itpoflSblcyou  can 
be  incorrigibly  ?• 

<         V  H  7.  L  E  N. 

Ah,  Sifter! (fheyfffibrace:  and  after  a 

Jhortjilence.^        '    /  '  \ 

Sb'pHIA, 

My  dear  Helen,  I  expeCt  every  thing  from 
^'.0Ul.KndQr|t^n4ing..a]id  reflexion, 
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And  I  from  your  example  and  advice, 

Constance. 
Somebody  Cdmes- 1  believe  it  is  my 

R  s  1^  &  )f . 
Yes,  'tis  flie. 


S  C  E  N  E    V. 

SOPHIA,  CONSTANCE,  HELEN, 
LADY  WALCOURT. 

Lftdy  WALCorar  ajide  at  the  hottom  of  the 

Sta^e. 

Here  (he  is,  the  reft  muft  be  fent  away, 
(ahui.)  Helen,, go  aad  receive  fome  com- 
pany in  the  ikloot^  that  are  juft  arrived,  and  I 
will  be  with  you  prefently.  Conftaace,  go 
with  your  coufin-— -and  Sophia,  do  you 
remain,      .  , 

H  K  L  E  K. 

And  my  fifter-f4s  not  (be  to  come  with  ^s  ? 

Lady  W  a  l  c  o  tr  r  t. 
That  is  not  seccfitry— .^go,  Heleii*-><M* 
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H  B  L  E  K. 

But  Mama,  Sophia  is  eldeft,  and  flie  will 
do  the  honours  much  better  than  I. 

Lady   Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

I  think  you  fufEciently  capable  to  take  her 
place  upon  tbeprefeotoccafion. 

H  £  i  £  K* 

You  will  remain  then  alone  with  her? 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  0  r  t« 
I  wi0i  to  have  fewer  queftions,  and  more 
vibedience^  Helen. 

Helen. 
Fewer  queftions  !-*^I  have  afkedbut  one.-^ 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  rt. 
I  forbi(f  you  to  add  a  fecond^  or  to  remain 
one  moment  longer, 

Helen. 

(J/ide,  in  going  out.)    This  is  very  hard  ! 
I  am  fadly  vexed.    (Ste  goes  out^  Conftance 

filbwing,) 
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SC;E.N  E-  VI.     .     , 
Lady    WALcbuRT,    SOPHIA, 

_  'Lady  Wa^  COURT,  frying  Helen  go  out. 

What  a  ftrange  temper  !-r^wkat  VexatioB 
flie  gives  me  ! — No5v  we  ar^  alone,  my  child, 
I  want  tp  talk  with  you,  Sophia,  \  have  occa- 
fion  to  open  my  heart  to  you. 

.  .J  '  Sophia,. 

Ah,  Mama,  I  dare  not  afk  you  the  tcaufc 

of  your  melancho^ly.-r 

^    '^-f^         Lady-  Wj^lcourt.    . 

I  am  oppreffed  with  vexation,  which  is 
more  fevere,  as  I  muft  diflemble  jn  the  pre- 
'fence  of  every  one.  My  dear,  your  prudence 
and  difcretion,  fo  fuperior  to  your  age,  jufti- 
fies  my  confidence  in  you ;  it  is  boundlefs, 
»and  \  am  going  to  prove  it,  by  revealing 
.  t\\<*  mpft  important  fecret  that  I  •  ever  can 
idifcover  to  you. 
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Sophia. 
You  may  by  new  inftances  of  kindncfs  add 
to  my  happinefs,  but  neither  my  affeaion  nor 
gratitude  can  be  increafed  ;  my  dear  Mama, 
I  cannot  love  you  better,  nor  feel  more  fenfi- 
bly  all  that  I  owe  to  you. 

Lady    Wal  court. 
Ah!  my  dear  Sophia,  you   make  me  a 
happy  mother !— but  alas!  I  have  but  oni 
friend,  tho'  I  have  two  daughters. 

Sophia. 

Helen  will  in  time  render  hcrfelf  defervlng 
of  a  title  fo  honourable  and  fo  dear  to 

Lady    Walcourt. 

Ah !  would  to  heaven  !— But  let  us  return 
to  the  fecret  I  want  to  communicate  to  you ; 
my  dear  Sophia,  it  will  diftrefs  you. 

Sophia. 

Am  I  not  already  prepared  for  it,  firjce  I 
fee  you  are  afflidted  ? 
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Lady   Wal court. 
The  fccret  regards  your  brother. 

Sophia    (Af^de.) 

I  know  it  but  too  well.  (Aloud.)  WeU> 
Mama* 

Lady    Walcovkt* 

I  muft  begin  by  telling  you  that  be  is  well 
and  in  fafety  ;  at  prcfent  his  hiAory,  in  two 
Words,  is,  he  left  his  regiment  about  twelye 
days  ago,  and  without  le^ve ;  friendfhip 
called  him  to  Valenciennes  where  .he  went 
Under  an  aiTuctied  name  $  it  was  his  misfor* 
tune  to  ptit  up  at  the  fame  iim  with  the  fon 
of  Baron  Sanford ;  that  very  evening,  they 
entered  into  fo  warm  a  difputfe  that  they  re; 
iblved  to  fight  next  morning. 

S  O  P  H  I  A4 

Good  0od ! 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t» 

In  faA  they  {tt  out  at  the  break  of  d»y« 
bothpo.hofifiback^  to  go.  and  %ht  on  the 
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fimtiers;  what  Ihall  X  tfell  you,  my  dear. 
Sophiff,  your  brother^  after  having  received 
a  deep  and  dangerous  wound,  gave  a  terrible 
blow  to  his  adverfary,  whom  he  faw  fta^r, 
•nd  bathed  in  blood  fall  at  his  feet ;  he  be- 
Keved  he  was  killed,  and  himfelf  fcarcely 
aMe  to  fiand,  drew  towards  hts  horfe,  and 
very  foon  colleding  the  little  ftrength  that 
^  remained  to  him,  withdrew  from  the  fatal 
place*  This  dreadful  fcene  happened  on 
the  frontiers,  and  of  courfe  but  four  leagues 
from  hence.-^ 

SoPHI4U 

Ah  J  fo  near  to  us  f  - 


Lady   WalcourpT.   ^,  ,:  . 

My  fon  having  but  a  ftept^ -make- to-be 
out  of  France,  intended  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, but  in  half  an  hour  being  quite  ex« 
haufted  from  lofs  of  blood,  was  obliged  to 
flop  and  fit  down  at  the  foot  of  at  tree,  where 
he  very  foon  loft  th^  ufe  of  hi»  fthfts*  At, 
that    inftMt^  ^pTQvidence^^  condudedE^^^o^ 

2 
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faithful  Theobald,,  mjr  fteward,  wbofe^s^Uach* 
ment  you  well  know,  to  the  very  fppt*    • 

S  o  t>  H  r  ii» 

Ah  !  could  heaven  abandon  the  fan  of  the 
moft  affedionate  and  beft  of  mothers  If-^ — Atf 
its  favours  Mama,  we  owe  to  your  goodnefs* 

Lady   Walcourt* 

The  greateft  of  all  for  me,  it  has  placed  in 
your  heart ;  it  is  in  that  pure  and  feeling 
mind  I  find  the  greateft  happinefs  I  can  en- 
joy, and  the  only  confolation  of  which  I  am 
fufceptible, But  let  us  refume  that  melan- 
choly converfation  which*  perhaps  we  may 
have  no  opportunity  of  renewing  before  the 
evening. 

Sophia. 

Theobald  then  brought  my  brother  here  ? 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  rt. 

Happily  be  was  alone  in  a  covered  charfcr, 
into  which  he  carried  myiba,  who  continued 
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Inft&ilbb  ji  and  taking  bjr-roads^  brought  him 
At  ^rft  to  his  mbthet^^  afc  the  end  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  then^  when  all  this  family  were  gone 
to  bedy  he  came  to  acquaint  me  with  the  tra- 
gical event.  I  f  to  myfelf  to  find  my  unhappy 
fon;  Theobald^  and  the  family-iurgeon^ 
tranfported  him  to  my  apartment^  where  I 
have  watched  him  for  feven  nights,  during 
which  he  was  in  great  danger  ( 

S  0  p  n  t  A. 

And  I  have  had  no  Ihare  in  fuch  dear  and 
melancholy  attendance  !— i^But  Mamai  is 
my  brother  perfeftly  recovered  ? 

Lady    WALCOijRtk 

He  is  at  leaft  in  a  condition  to  fet  out  with* 
out  danger. 

Sophia* 

What !  is  he  going  to  leave  you  ? 

Lady    WALCotJAf* 
Alas !  he  muft.    Judge,  my  dear  child^  in 
"trhat   diftrefs   I  am  involved  t   this  Barga 
T 
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Sanfoard,  who  .is  juft  arrived,  is.  the  father  of 
the  unfortunate  young  man  whom  your  brft- 

ther  has  undoubtedly  killed.  ■  > 

Soph  i  a. 
He  knows  nothing  ofthis  fatal  event  ?-^ 

Lady    W  a  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

Thank  heaven,  he  knows  but  one  part  of 
the  truth.     He  was  told  that  his  fbn  and  Sir 
John  Myrtle   had  fet  out   together,  and  in 
hafte ;  the  people  of  the  inn  declared  that 
they  had  a  very  warm  difpute ;  that  they  had 
received  no  intelligence  of  them,  and  it  was 
but  too  probable  they  went  off  in  fuch  hurry 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fight.      They 
added,  that  in  the  difpute  my  fon  had  been 
the  aggreflbr.     Ot\  being  acquainted  with  the 
fatal  adventure.  Baron  Sanford,  .who  is  natu- 
rally violent,    and    of   keen   feelings,    jvas 
equally  aninjatied  with  grief  and  refeiitment : 
he  wrote  to  the. pffieers    commanding  the 
frontier  towns,  that  he  might  learn,  .if  Sir 
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JoKn-Myrtle  had  paffcd  Ifoto  the  rieighboui^- 
ingftate,  or  to  prevent  his  flight,  if  there  was 
mil  time* 

Sophia. 

So  that  not  kfiQwing  my  brother's  true 
name^  be  is  in  purfuit  of  a  phantom^ 

Lady    W  a  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

But  he  may  difcover  that  name  which  is 
of  fuch  importance  for  us  to  conceal ;  bis  fdr- 
tune,  his  rank,  and  charadter,  make  him  a 
moft  formidable  and  dangerous  enemy—*- 

Sophia* 
But  what  is  his  purpofe  in  coming  here  ? 

Lady    W.a  l  c  o  v  k  t* 

H^  is  come  into  this  province  in  cxpeda- 
tion  of  obtaining  fome  information  about  tho 
fate  of  his  fon.  He  fuppofes  that  he  fpught 
on  the  frontiers,  my  cftate  is  fituated  there, 
we  were  acquainted  formerly,  and  all  thefe 
ciotumftances  have  determined  him  to  come 
here;  think  what  I  muftfeelat  feeing  him 
Tij 
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eucdr  tfait ;  houfc  f^t^fHe  9ive.  9»6  thd  whole 
detail  of  this  terrible  biilory  ;  he.talky  to  JZH^; 
of  nothing  bjuthis  gricf^  wd  bis  fcbemes  of 
Tfffgj^s^e.;  I  jcna  him  tn  bis  fonrow^  wd 
Vi^^^.wab  Mm;  but  how  bitter tnuft  tbofi^. 
tqfiffbe;  whifh  ai^  ihedin  tbe.bpfom  oC.a^ 
tUUtirfiKmyj,  tbc^  perfecutor  of  my  fon !—    , 

* "  Sophia. 

T   My.  <5p<J  \  you  make  mc  Ihuddcr  \ 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  it  t.     . 

SoRiettmcs  I  venture  to  combat  his  rc- 
lentirietiti  aikl  imdoubcedlf  at  rthat  tinuL  tny 
zeal  hurries,  flic  too  £sur,  for  he  ^rel  at  me 
with  furprize»  and  his  look,  of  aftp<ilihment 
difniays  me :  1  feel  as  if  I  ivas  betraying  my- 
ielf,  ai^d  had  pronounced  the  name  of  ^my 

fon in  Ihort^  for  htic  four  and  twii^y 

hours^  I  hare  experienced  whatever  coadraiflt, 
terror,  and  pify  caA^fnHii^  fiilit  is  cruel  and 
grievous.    Bui,  aids  ?  tlie  Unhappy  tiian  Who 


is  the  occafion  of  all  thii'dlftfefti  fe'ffid^^ 


be  pitied  than  L-^ 
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S  O  F  H  I  A. 

Uiihappy  mdnt  hie  chiaks  there  it  cacnifiir& 
111 iieVeage f'-ii.^  ^    .^« .-. 

Lady  W  A i. CO  CRT.  * 

'  Alas !  he  undoubtedly  itnpaCts  ujKin  ItflM^^ 
felf ; — l^if  it  be  true  that  there  a#e"heiirtir 
Vi^hich  can  err  fo  cgregioully  as  to  defir^  ict^ 
geance,  are  there  any  fo  Inhuman  as  to  faHaW 
fuch  a  defire  without  horror  ?  This  fhock- 
ing  gratification  of  mean  and  favage  difpofi- 
cions^  degrades  him  who  yields  to  It,  ind 
condemns  him  to  eternal  remodc^  j 

Mama,  is  my  brothter  t0,fet «»(  focH^;  . ^i 

•  -tady  W  A^LH^^o  Iritt.---    '  -^  -^^^ 

ThisYerjrmgW. 

S  O  P  pi  I  A. 

Ai|d  thefe  Qrders  given  to  tliieGbvetWdtt 
dftiie  Frontier  ^^ 

:■•    ;    ..Wy  WAIfCpixi^T^^  .,-^^ 

.  ^  X^cfc  <Vder«  „  frc]aic   only   to   Sir  jfohn 

Myrtllf ;  in^jG^  i|  kn9Wn»  ai^d  cai^not  be  con- 

/founded  wit|i  9  young  man  of  %  differeni: 
T  iij 
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name,  and  who  is  reprcfcnted  as  an  adventu- 
rer,   Thefe  arc  the  i:efltx5pns  which  endou- 
rage  me,  but  ftill  I  tremble,  and  am  oppref- 
fed  and  perfecutcd  with  dreadful  apprehen* 

fions. If  Barpn  Sanford  was  to  hear  pofi-^ 

tively  of  the  death  of  his  fon  ;  if  he  wa$  to 
difcQver  the  afylum  and  real  name  of  his 
^nemy  j  gracious  heaven !  to  what  an  excefs  of 
piad  defpair  would  it  not  tranfport  hitn  !r-,. 

S  o  j>  H  I  A^ 
Ah  !  Mama,  you  terrify  me.— ^ 

L-ady  W  A  I-  c  o  V  R  T. 

I  have  taK^t^  all  the  precautions  which 
the  prudence  of  a  mother  cquld  fuggeft  j  I 
have  given  orders  to  let  no  ftranger  have  ad- 
mittance. Theobald  told  me  that  a  man 
pame  this  morning  to  aflc  if  Barofa  Sanfprd 
was  here;  Theobald,  without  hefitation,replied 
that  he  was  not;  this  man  having  received 
frefli  inftruftions  returned  in  two'  hours,  and 
infiftedon  fpeakingwith  the  Baron,  on  feeing 
him  aloftc,   and  refufed  to  give  his  name  j 
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Theobsjd  difmiflfe4  J^iWj  by  informing  him 
that  the  Baron  could  not  receive  him  till  tOr 
morrow  evening;  5ind  myfonbythat  time 
will  be  out  of  France. 

••    •        '  Sophia. 

This  man  who  conceals  what  he  is,  difturbs 
me;  and  Irecolleft/thatthis  morning  when  I 
w^  walking  with  H-elen  and  my  Governefs 
ia'the  littk  wood,  I  faw  a  man  wandering  up 
and  down  who  obferved  us,  and  feemed  defi- 
vons  to  avoid  being  feen  :  his  hat  was  pulled 
over  his  face  fo  that  I  would  not  fee  his  looks* 

Lady  W  a  l  c  o  u  r  t. 
How  t  did  he  foljow  you  ? 

Sophia.. 

Yesjj  but  always  at  a  diftance^  We  fat 
iJown,  and^aving  loft  fight  of  him,  we  chatted 
freely,  when  in  about  half  an  hour,  a  noifc 
which  I  heard  behind  among  the  leaves,  made 
me  look  round,  and  I  faw  the  fame  man  with 
bis  back  to  us,  running  off  with  all  his  fpeedt 
Tiiij 


z/sfi       T  «:B : «.  P  r  B  C  T -s- 

tady  W  AXt 'SMXm — "■"* — 

certainly  he  heard  youv     .     . 

Sophia.  .     ,  ^ 

Wc  thought  fo,  and  immediately  returned 
home.  :.-,  . 

Lady  Wa  L.counx. 
Undoubtedly  it  mud  be  the  £uiitf>tiiafi 

Theobald  fpeaks  of But  what  can  this 

myfterious  condud:  mean? Come,  let  ut 

g6  to  the  Baron,  and  not  leave  him  again-^ 
Ah  !  I  wilh  night  was  come !  What  a  day 
has  this  been  !~-r-but  1  hear  fomcbodycom* 
ing, 

Sophia,' 
Tis  Rofe. 

Lady  Walcotkt. 
.What  can  Ihe  want  ?— — 


T  (1  't        ' "  '•    u4L— — .• 

S  C  EN  E    VII. 

LADY  WALCOURT,  SOPHIA,  ROSE. 

Rose. 
Madtm  1 

Lady  Walcourt. 
WcH,Rofcl 

Rose, 

Mr,  Theobald  enquires  for  your  Ladyihip^ 

Lady  Walcovet. 
-Where  is  he? 

Rose. 
In  the  great  Court. 

Lady  W"ALi?ouaT, 

Let  us  go  immediately;  come  Sophiju. 
(qfitk  in  goin^  out.)  Alas !  every  thing  vews 
and  difturbs  me. 

Ro98  makes  feveralfigns  to  Sophia  Jo  induce  ber 
tofiay ;  Sophia  does  notfeem  to  obferve  them,  and 
goe$  out  mtb  Lady  Wakourt. 
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SCENE    VIIL 

R  a  s.  £  alone. 
All  my  figns  are  ufelefs,  flie  takes 'jio  fort 
of  notice  of  them — zooks,  half  fo   many 
would  have  been  enough  to  baye  Jcept .  Mifs 

Helen. O!  'tis  (he  that  is  curious;  flie 

has  made  me  fo  too; — I  believe  it  is  catch- 
idg— What  the  plague  (hall  I  do  with  this 
letter  ? — {She  pulls  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket  and 
reads.)  To  Mifs  Walcourt'!— Certainly  it 
is  for  the  eldeft— She  would  not  (lay;  I  would 
have  told  her  all— f^^^  puts  up  the  letter  again.) 
I^pi  very  defirous  to  know  what  is  in  thi$ 
letter — the  young  man ;  and  the  money  too, 
they  altogether  ftagger  me — {She  pulls  apurfe 

•  out  of  her  pocket, )  Twelve  guineas'- !  — ^that 
makes  in  (hillings  and*  pence-— I  don't  know 
how  much.— Somebody  comes. — -My  God, 

•  Jct-me  put  up  the  purfe  and  the  letter. 
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SCENE    IX. 
HELEN,    ROSE. 

H  £  L  £  N. 

kofc— what  are  you  doing  there  ? 

R  O  S  £« 

N.othiqg,  Mifs. 

Heleh^ 
How  you  blufli ! — 

R  O  S  £• 

Marry,  'tis  very  warm!  ^ 

H  £  L  C  K. 

You  was  hiding  fomething  in  your  pocket ; 
i/faw  iu--Why  all  this  myftery,  my  dear 
Rofe ;  is  it  becaufe  you  no  longer  have  any 
friendlhip  for  me  ? 

Rose; 
You  want  to  pump  me,  I  fee  that. 
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'  Ah,  I  pray  you  tell  tne  trwe,  and  I|#fc 
you  my  word  of  honour  not  to  be  guilty  of 
any  indifcretion* 

Roi  E,         -       ' 

Sut  it  is  ftroQger  th«Q  you— -~don't  you 
remember  how  ypu  fpoikd  my  m^r^^gj^^^ 


Helen. 


./>*! 


Well,  I  will  make  you  amends ;  I  ^romlfe 
you  I  will  make  your  fortune,  .   '  ^ 

Ah !  my  fortune  is  jb  ^.fak  way$  jtjim 
ri^ltr  than  I  wifli  to  be,  for  it  caufes  care.«i« 

.    /(. ...  :H,EL  i-H.;.  •.  ,;  .r.r/y.  .■•;: 
What  do  you  mean  ?  I  pray  explain  your- 

■'Ro'si.''  ••-■•'••••••-■■•■■•■-'■:  ^ 

Ay,  now  you  cq^  pi^  I  muft  tell  you 
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3^ftofe!  how  1  love  you.         • 

Ross. 
I  km  going  to  tell  you  a  droll  ftory.*— • 

H  1  LSK. 

Nkkc  liafte  then. 

Rose. 

JMarry  it  is  like  one  of  the  adventures  in 
that  green  book  which  my  lady  forbid  you 
to  read^  and  which  you  ftole.— — 

H  S  L  £  K« 

'  Bmw^l«eisit^llofe?— 
Rpsk. 
In  ihort,  it  is  a  idory  like' a  r6mance. 

HisLSN  afide. 
How  flie  teazes  m^  (abui.)  but  Rofe,begin. 

Well  then.     I  was  taking  a  walk  Jtfft  now 
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in  the  avenue^  when  all  of  a  fudden,  a  man 
came  towards  me  muffled,  up  in.  a  great  coat 
and  a  flouched  hat,  but  yet  he  feemed  to  be 
a  young  man.  He  iays  to  hie,  do  you  belong 
to.thLe  lioufc?  Yes  Sir,  fays  1..  Well  then, 
fays  he,  give  this  letter  to  Mifs  Walcourt, 
and  take  that  for  yourfelf,*  I  "will  give  you 
many  more  if  you  are  difcteet. 

H  E  L  E  K.' 

Ah  !  *tis  tne  man  we  faw  in  the  morning  : 
well  Rofe,  what  did  you'  anfwer?  *        " 

R  o  S  E. 

By  Gemini  I  faid  nothing,  I  had  not  time 
to  fay  a  word  :  he  leTt  me  a  letter  and  a  purfe, 
and  crack  !  he  was,gQne,in  an  inftant.  Then 
I,  quite  amazed,  counted  the  money,  ^nd 
then  put  It  in  my  pocket  with  the  letter. 
That  is  all. 

Helen. 

And  you  have  the  letter  fliil! 

Rose. 
Yes,  fure. 
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H  B  L  B  K. 

Ah,  let  me  fee  it. 

Rose. 

I  would  with  all  my  hearty  but  you  can't 
read  it,  it  is  fealed.    Hold,  here  it  is. 

Helen.     (Reads  the  addrefsij 

(To  Mifs  PTalcourt.) — Is  it  direfted  for  my 
filler  or  me  ? 

Rose. 

O,  I  engage  it  is  for  Mifs  Sophia. 

H  E  L  B  K^ 

Whyfo? 

R  OS i. 

You  vd'y*  well  know  Mary- Jane  the  far- 
mer's wifei;  c:-  .^  .  :     ' 

,..,..  ^.H  E  t  E  N. 

Weiir    '-: 

'Rose. 

She  feUs  wine. 

Helen. 

•  What.thcn?  .  '  .;  -•  ^ 
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Ros  ft. 

Well,  about  two  days  {igd,  a  yoUng  man 
came  to  her  houfe  to  call  for  a  bottle,  but  in- 
fiead  of  drinking,  he  pa^ed  the  whole  time 
in  afking  queftions  about  Mift  Walcourt,  the 
tallcft,  file  that  has  the  fcnfible  lodk^thele 
werc.his  words.  O,  Mary- Jane  told  him  fine 
things,  for  flie  loves  Mifs  Sophia,  God 
knows  —and  then  there  is  but  oftc  opinion 
about  your  filler ;  that  is  true. 

H  £  t  E  ^.  . 

And  that  young  man — he  aiked  no  quef« 
tions  about  me  ? 

Rose. 

No,  be  only  ipok^  of  her  that  hat  the  fen- 
fible  look ;  you  was  never  once  mehtioiied^ 
You  fee  this  is  tht  fame  that  gave  ^e  the  let- 
ter, at  lead  it  is  very  probable. 

H  £  L  E  K    (farrofwfi^.) 

Rofe,  I  muft  carry  this  letter  to  Mama-— 
if  it  had  been  for  me,  I  muft  nor  hav*  opcB* 
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k  O  S  £• 

Becaufe  of  your  afting  fd  ptoperly  my 
Lady,  will  perhSp^  tfell  you  what  is  in  it : 
that  i^  the  way  Mifs'Sojdiia  ^tsall  t61d  her. 

i  only-  ifrife  td  knb*r  whcthfc^r  tWi  Idttcr 
is  figned-*It  is  a  Very  extraordinary  affair: 
can  it  have  any  relation  with  the  ftcret 
tvhich  occupies  Mama^  Sophia^  and  Con- 
ftance. 

Rose. 

You  fuipeft  then  that  there  is  a  fecret  in 
tiiewind? 

Helen. 

Rofe^  have  not  yoti  difcovered  fomething  ? 

Rose. 

By  my  faith.,  perhaps  there  is  none  in  the 
boufebut  you4ind.I  who  don't  know  if;  you 
V 
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Mifs,  becaufe  of  your  curiofity,  and  I  be- 
caufe  they  obfervc  that  you  make  me  prate 
as  much  as  you  pleafe»  But  however  I  have 
picked  up  fome  little  matter— 

Helen. 

Ah  Rofc,  what  is  it  ? 

Rose. 

I  will  tell  you  with  all  my  heart,  upon 
condition  that  if  you  open  the  letter  you  will 
read  it  to  me — 

Helen. 

O  f y  !  I  fhall  not  open  it. 

Rose. 

Well !  you  won*t  keep  that  refolution— 
O,  I  know  you. 

Helen. 

You  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  me  then, 

Rofe? 

Rose. 

My  God,  Mifs,  I  beg  your  pardon— but 
aftef  what  I  have  feen  you  do—  ,  ' 
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H  £  L  c:  K. 

I  may  be  weak  enough  to  be  led  into  foihe 
indifcretions,  but  I  hope  I  am  incapaMe  of 
committing  a  crime  of  fuch  a  ferious  nature— 
A  girl  of  my  age  opening  a  letter  in  private, 
from  a  young  mafl,  and  he  too  unknown — a 
letter  which  is  probably  defigned  f6r  another 
perfon — O  heaven !  if  curiofity  could  miilead 
to  fuch  a  degree,  is  there  a  crime  more  dan- 
gerous, or  more  Ihocking  ? 

Rose. 

Don't  make  yourfelf  uneafy  Mifs ;  we  will 
not  read  it.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
without  it. 

Helen. 
Make  hafiethen,  for  it  is  almoft  dinner- 
time. 

Rose* 

Yefterday  cvefning  when  your  Mama  was 
-;ih  the  parterre  with  the  Baron,  I  was  paffing, 
and  heard  him  fay;  Sir  John  Mjrth^  and  then 
U.ij 
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they  fpoke  low;  quite  low,but  I  remember  thzt 
name,,  bccaufe  I  heard  it  ancc  before  from 
Mr.  Theobald,  who  hownver  wis  wln^ering^ 
td  the  fiM-gedo  at  the  bottom  of  tke  ftair^^ 
wfeUe  I  wag  concealed  behind  tbe  4oorr 

H  £  L  £  N» 

Sir  Johfi  A^rtit  l-^tlm  aaOMr  it.  t^^lkf 
uvOmown  to  me^rf 

And  tbeiv  t&e  furgeon  add:ed  fomc  words  i 
did  not  hear,  but  I  remember  he  faid ;.-  Hm 
great  would  be  their  Jiirprize  if  they  knew  he  wt» 
concealed  here? 

H  B  L  £  H. 

You  heard' that  ? 

R  o  s  E. 

With  both  my  ears"— but  that  is  al!  I  €0»ld? 
make  out. 

H  E  t  E  H. 

That  is  a  great  deal.   .Tis  pfein  that  Sir 
John  Myrtle  is  concealed  in  this^houlci^^buff 

2 
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to  ¥4«t  end— and  ftnron  ftmford  knows  it, 
fince  he  mentioned  him — furely  the  Baron 
is  his  uncle,  or  jJdrhafs  his  father — ^but  this 
niyftery  is  incomprehenfible ;  I  would  gWic 
all  the  world  I  couM  difcover  it* 

R  O  S  £• 

And  I  tooj  I  aflure  yoa. 

H  £  !«  s  K. 

In  fliort,  we  at  lead  know  that  Sir  John 
Myrtle  is  concealed  here,  and  that  is  enough 
to  lead  to  the  difcoveiy  of  the  reft  before 
night— (i*f  looks  0i  her  watcb.J-^Bnt  it  is  al- 
jtnoft  two  o'clock,  I  muft  go  to4inner^  Fare*- 
well,  Rofe;  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence; 
you'  may  depend  upon  it  I  will  not  abufe 
it — Do  not  follow  me,  it  is  not  necefiary 
chat  we  fl^ould  be  feen  together ;  do  you  go 
the  other  way. 

Ro  S  IE. 

Very  right  j  we  muft  be  prudenC 
{They  gQ  out.) 

£^d  of  the  Firjl  AS. 
Uiij 
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A  C  T    II. 

S  C  E  N  E    I. 

HELEN,    alone. 

Rofe  is  not  here,  where  can  flie  be  ?— 
Every  one  flies  me.  Mama  avoids  me;  I 
could  not  get  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to 
her  in  private,  that  I  might  give  her  this  let- 
ter— I  equally  vex  my  Mama,  my  fitter,  and 
coufin — I  am  reduced  to  take  for  a  friend 
and  confidant,  a  little  peafant  girl  who  has 
neither  education  nor  principles,  to  whom  I 
have  taught  my  faults,  while  I  receive  no- 
thing from  her  but  bad  advice  ! — Alas  !  \ 
am  very  unhappy— ^5/^i?/7//f  into  a  reverie,) 
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SCENE    II. 

HELEN,  ROSE. 

Ross  running. 
Mifs  Helen,  Mifs. — 

H  £  L  E  K. 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

ROSB. 

O9 1  have  made  a  lucky  difcovery !  I  know 
in  what  part  of  the  houfe  Sir  John  Myrtle  is 
concealed. 

Helen. 

Well!— and  how? 

Rose. 
You  know  your  Mama's  great  clofet  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery  ? 

Helen. 

Very  well  ? 

XJ  luj 


H  £  L  E  If* 

You  hcUcve  fo  ? 

Rose. 

rd  lay  a  wagrer  on  it.— ^  h^  fome  fufpicion 

of  It  by  the  taking  away  th^e  ^ey  of  the  ^JvUery 

and  the  clofet ;  and  beittdes,  your  Mama  is 

always  roaming  there  with  the  Steward  an4 

Surgeon* rrl  aiked'  the  Chaipber-maid   if 

fhe  went  there  as  yfifwl,  pnd  Ihe  t:old  me  flie 
Jijs^  np^  cnt^fccj  ttijj  gallery  thefe  figljt  <J|iys, 

jDCF^^fi?  roy  U<Jy  fe»jJ  fervid,   S^.  you  foe 

plainly,  thp  hiding  place  is  found. 


H  K  *  g  !»• 

This  is  inconceivable  ! — what  can  all  thcSfc 
prepau(iqn8  mean  ? 

Rqse. 

:  O  it  is  vcry.droir;  for  my  part  I  cann«i{ 
fathom  it. 


My  cuciofity  U  can:ie4  to  the  higEcft  pitch, 
I  muft  pwn,<!^ 

For  my  part  I  Ipijg  cx;?c0ivcly  to  difc^ver 
all.— By  the  bye,  Mift,  have  you  given  thp 
letter  to  my  I^ady  ?  > 

Helen. 

.  My  God,  no ;  Manoa  imagining  that  I  want 
to  a&  queftions,  would  not  gi^e  me  a  hear^ 
ing ;  flie  rejeds  me,  fhe  flies  me,  and  all  this 
to  go  and  Ihut  herfelf  up  with  my  Sifter  an4 
i;oufin. 

Ro«E. 

But  however  we  at  leaft  have  the  letter*^ 
i^  is  ftill  iq  your  pocket  f 

Heleit. 

yes,  heri?  it  is. 

Rose. 
Letters  can  be  r^ad  fonietimes  v^ithout 
l^rcaking  the  fea}.  ' ' 
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Helen. 

It  is  neediefs  to  open  the  edge  of  this, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feen. 

Rose. 

Aha,  you  have  been  trying  then* 

Helen. 
Yes,  from  hecdleflhefs. 

Rose. 

By  Gemini,  I  never  fail  to  try  it;  I  attempt 
that  trick  every  time  I  carry  letters  to  the 
poft ;  it  always  ferves  to  amufe  me  as  I  go 
along ;  but  unluckily  I  can't  read  writing  very 
well.— 

Helen. 

I  am  exceffively  embarraffed,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  this  letter— 

Ros  £. 

Since  my  Lady  won't  have  it,  'tis  our's. 

Helen. 
Yes,  but  what  ufe  can  wc  make  of  it  ? 
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..Rose. 

Ufe  of  a  letter,  forfooth  !  you  will  read  it, 
you  that  can  read  readily,  and  I  will  hear  it. 

Helen. 

I  fold  you  already  that  I  neither  will,  nor 
ought  to  read  it.  > 

Rose. 

But,  Mifs,  I  know  nothing  of  thefe  ways ; 
however  you  have  tried  to  catch  fomething 
by  peeping  at  the  edges,  and  if  it  liad  not 
bectt  for  the  feal  you  would  have  read  it  five 
or  fix  times  over;  there  can  be  no  greater 
harm  in  breaking  that  plaguy  little  bit  of 
wax.— . 

Helen. 

No,  it  were  better  to  burn  it. 

Ros5. 
Yes,  after  we  have  read  it;  come,  give  it 
me,  rU  do  the  bufinefs. 

Helen. 
Befides,  I  don't  know  why  I  took  charge 
of  it,  it  was  you  to  whom  it  was  entrufted ;  it 
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is  not  directed  to  me,  I  have  no  bufincft 
wrfiit. ^ 

R  o  i5  E. 
No  more  than  the  child  unborn ;  that  is 
trae»  t^e  l^i:acr  i$  mine^  yoa  did  wrong  in 
taking  it  from  me^ 

H  £  t  £  N  giving  it  back  to  her. 
*    Here,  do  with  it  what  you  pleafe,  I  Won't 
Intermeddle, 

Rose. 
Th.e  feal  is  a  going, 

H  E  X.  £  ijr. 

^hat  is  your  affair. 

R  o  s  j&. 

It  has  a  good  hold-^ by  my  faith 'tis 

done;  there,  it  is  open But  Mifs,  \Vh^  is 

the  matter  with  you ;  you  are  ftruck  fp^echi- 

Helen, 
Ah,  Rofe,  what  have  wc  done  { 

Rose, 
Come,  come,  now  let  us  read ;  wc  muft  not 
dally  fo,  we  may  be  furprifcd. 
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My  htztt  beats. —^ 

Rose.. 

Rcftd  bpweyer— and  read  out  if  you  pkafe  j 
kt  naic  hdve:.  my  0iar^^ 

H£L£|7  taking   the  letter  and  cq/^ng  her  ^ 
over  it. 
It  is  not  figned. 

.  Ros  £• 

£h!  that  h  not  polite^  not  to*  pan  his  name 
-^but  read  however;  let  us  bear  what  he  faysw 

Helen. 
I  tremble— —^»S&^  reads  ahud.)  ^^  Mifs,  n^y 
•*  birth  and  fortune  may  perhaps  entitle  me 
*'  to  afpire  to  the  honour  oi  your  hand/* ^ 

Rose. 
Oh,  he  has  a  mind  to  marry  f--^ 

H  E  L  I  N.  tontimnf^. 
^  But  the  dread  of  your  family  having  en- 
^^  tfei»d.;inta^  ei^agements   oppofitc  ta  the 
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"  wiflies  which  I  have  prefumed  to  form, 
,  "  withholds  me,  and.  prevents  mc  from  de- 
**  daring  myfelf.  I  was  at  firft  refolved  to 
"  avow  my  fentiments  to  my  father,  but  I  will 
"  not  fpeak  to  him  without  your  confent,  and 
"  the  confent  of  Lady  Walcourt ;  for  1  know 
"  you  fufficiently,  Mifs,  to  be  certain  that  this 
**  letter  will  be  communicated  to  her/' 

Rose. 

O,  he  has  reckoned  without  his  hoft,  but 
that  is  becaufe  he  believed  the  letter  was  to 
be  delivered  to  Mifs  Sophia, 

Helen. 

My  God,  can't  you  hold  your  tongue. 
(She  continues.)  "  I  beg  you  will  pardon  the 
"  rafhnefs  of  this  proceeding ;  the  fentiment 
"  which  has  occafioned  it  Ihould  ferve  to 
*'  plead  my  excufe,  fince  it  is  much  lefs 
**  founded  on  your  charms,  than  on  the  re- 
**  putation  you  have  acquired  by  your  undcr- 
•5*  ftanding,  accomplilhmentsi  and  virtue.^ 
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Ros£. 
That  is  mighty  pretty. 

HaLEN  continues. 
**  Some  extraordinary  circumftances,  oblige 
**  me  not  to  appear  but  with  precaution  ;  but 
*•  if  you  will  fay  one  word^  I  fliall  that  mo- 
**  ment  difcover  who  I  am.  If  you  will  deign 
**  to  anfwer  me,  let  it  be  put  in  the  hollow  of 
**  the  old  oak  at  the  end  of  the  avenue ;  I 
"  fliall  go  there  this  evening  in  quell  of  the 
*^  decree  that  is  to  decide  my  fate." 

Rose. 

Is  that  all? 

Helen. 

That  is  all.         What  an  extraordinary  ad- 
venture ! — 

Ro  S£. 
Do  you  conceive  the  meaning  of  this?— 

Helen. 
Yes,  I  begin  to  unravel  the  whole  intrigue, 
.  tho'  ftill  there  are  feveral  circumftances  which 
I  cannot  eomprehend.---Firft  of  all,  this  ud-^ 
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known  perfon  is  certainly  Sir  John  Myrtle^ 
who  remains  here  coriiiarkd.-** 

Res  is* 

We  guefled  that  already.  But  how  could 
this  unknown  perfon  fee  Mifs  Sopfhia,  and 
then  ftroll  in  the  village,  and  then  aik  quef- 
tions  of  Mary-Jane,  if  he  was  fhut  \ip  iti  this 
houfe? 

y  E  L  E  If. 

U  is  becauiJehe  is  not  kept  a  prifoder^  and 
has  the  liberty  of  goiog  out.-* 

Rose. 

He  fpeaksof  his  father  in  the  letter/ 

H  E  L  £  Jr. 

O,  his  father  is  Baron  Sanford.-^^ > 

R  O  S  E.' 

Then  he  too  fliould  call  himfclf  Sanford!^ 

H  E  I*  E  N^ 

Myrtle  is  perh^i  the  tiatfte  of  2tri  eilate— ' 
1  fancy  there  was  annWt'h  pttfpd/kd  betWeet* 
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liim  aod  ConftancCj  but  baying  feen  Sbphia, 
he  prefers  her  to  my  coufin. 

Rose. 

Upon  my  word  he  is  not  far  wrong ;  Mifs 
Sophia  is  fo  very  pretty ;  and  then  that  prudent 
manner  has  taken  his  failcy* 

Helen. 

«.  And  he  has  written  to  my  After  that  he 
may  know  her  intentions. 

Rose* 
There  you  have  hit  it,  you  are  certainly 
right. 

H  E  L  EW. 

But  why  conceal  himfelf  ? Sophia  and 

my  coufin  know  that  he  is  here — but  perhaps 
Mama  does  not  choofe  that  they  Ihould  fee 
each  other  till  every  thing  is  fettled. 

Rose. 

Juft  fo ;  by  my  troth  Mifs,  3^ou  are  very 

clever— but  one  thing  comes  in  my  head;  the 

poor  Gentleman  who  loves  Mifs  Sophia  with 

al  I  his  heart,  is  going  on  a  fooFs  erraiKl  to- 

X 
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night,  when  he  will  find  nothing  but  o^^ 
leaves  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree  inftead  of  an 
anfwef .  It  would  be  a  rare  trick  if  yoii  was 
to  write  to  him. 

Helen. 

Such  nonfenfe  !— 

Rose. 
But  we  fhall  at  kaft  fee  how  he  will  look— 
lie  will  come — what  the  plague,  caa't  you 
tell  him  fome  idle  fluff— it  is  of  no  great  con- 
fcquence— there  is  no  great  harm,  fure. 

Helen. 

In  fhort,  if  it  is  a  good  match^  I  would 
rather  that  he  married  my  fitter  thap  Con- 
ftance-^rtl^en  he  loves  Sophia,  his  intentions 
are  honourable— 'if  Mama  knew  hi§  fepti- 
ments,  I  am  fiire  flie  would  approve  of 
them. 

Rose. 

He*  rs  faint-hearted— without  a  Kttlebh  of 
ah  anfwer,  he  won't  (peak  a  word,  and  ^111 
go  about  his  bQfinefsj  then  adieu  to  the 
match.  '  ^ 


A  dtoW  idea  bis  totne  In  my  htidi  io 
you  write  to  him. 

R  O  S  Ei 

Moft  willingly,  but  I  am  liot  Veify  g[Ood  at 
Writing ;  I  muft  tell  you  beforehand  that  I 
can  only  make  art'O* 

tt  E  t  E  *r. 

No  thattfet  fot  that,  I  will  jgUide  your 

hand. 

R  d  s  Ci 

Well  then,  1  am  conterit-^^-i^if  we  had 

.wherewithal——  • 

H  ft  L  E  K; 

Stop,  I  havfe  paper  arid  a  peiictl  ih  my 

J)bcket-A 

./...{,.•  Bd.sju 

Come,  come^  let  us  go  to  work — (Sh^  draw^ 
a  thutn)    This  will  do  for  a  table--give  md 
the  paper.     (She  gets  upon  her  knees  pn  the 
.^rfupd  itefQit  the  chair ;  Helen  takes  her  hundi) , 

V-  H  E  t  E  N,  -  * 

Don't  hold  your  fingers  fo  fttffi 
Xij 
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'Tis  to  tiiake  me  do  better,  forfootjii 

Helen. 

^  Well,  let  your  hand  move — make  haftc  ; 
if  any  one  comes— 

Rose. 

O,  your  governefs  basjhe  head-ach,  your 

Mama  and  the  young  ladies  are  engaged  with 

thcirfecretfe— 

Helen.  ^ 

Well,  let  us  htgin— (She  makes  her  write.) 

Rose.  :.. 

Tell  me  then  what  I  write- Ah,  it  is  quite 

crooked— 

Helen. 

.  You  won't  let  me  guide  your  hand — There, 
it  will  do  well  enough— now  it  is  done. 

Rose.  ^        .  -' 

Is  it  done?  (f hey  rife  up.)  Let  me  fee  If 
1  can  read  it— there  are.  but  three  words. 
(She  reads.)    You^yM^ 
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H  s  L  £  y. 

Give  It  me,  I  will  Mil  you {She  reads.) 

Ton  mctf  appear. 

Rose. 

Tm  may  appear.     I  wrote  that  ? 

Helen. 
Yes. 

Rose* 

The  fchoolmaftcr  never  made  me  do  fo 

much — Now  I  will  go  and  carry  it  to  the  old 

oak. 

Helen. 

Yes,  but  take  good  care  you  are  not  feen. 

Rose. 
O  never  fear 

Helen. 

Harke'e,  Rofe— when  the  young  man 
comes^  he  will  explain  himfelf  to  Mama  and 
my  fifter ;  he  will  find  that  it  was  not  Sophia 
that  anfwcred  him ;  he  will  tell  that  he  gave 
\n%  ileltftr  in  charge  to  you— *think  then 
X  iij 


that  all  18  your  doii^;^*  and  dou'^t  go  to  throw 
it  upoo  oiy  ihouJdcra^ .      .  >    .     ^     ;    i 

R  o  $  IS, 

O!  I  will  fay  that  I  rcad^  and  that  I  wrotQ*-^*-— 

H  ^  L  £  ir. 

Yes,  but  they  know  that  you  can  ndithcy 
read  nor  write^wp 

R  O  8  f  • 

X 

I  win  infift  upon  it  that  I  haw  learnt,  aii4 
made  great  progrefs  all  of  a  fudden, 

.     H  £  I.  £  N* 

"  *     Rofe,  give  me  back  that  note, 

Rose. 
.Noy  DO,  it  goes  to  the  old  oak* 

H  £  l:b  N* 

Give  it  mcj  I  am  afraid  of  the  corife« 

quences. 

eg  R  O  S  £. 

No  Mif§>.I  won't  jpairt  winh  it ;  rwillf^e 
the  gentlemgnr 
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But  ftofe^  when  I  ftftr  a  tiiittgf^ 

Rose. 
-  H9i  yaw  may  give  yourfelf  am  iudwU**    - 

Helen. 

'     You  aire  exceedingly  impertinent,  and  I 
infift  upon  having  the  note— — 

K.O  s  £. 

Softly  Mifs-^you  get  into  fchemes  un« 
known  to  my  Lady,  yo«.  make  me  join  in  the 
plot,  and  then  you  talk  to  me  as  if  you  were 
Mifs  Sophla-^there  is  fome  difference  do  you 

fee when  people  play  pranks  txjgcther,' 

that  makes  them  comrades«<^I  am  dill  only 
Rofe  to  be  fure,  but  by  my  faith  you  are  no 
longer  Mifs  Helen  with  me — marry,  I  am 
forry  to  tsell  you  this,  but  why  do  you  behave 
to  me  fa  roughly  ? 

Helen    ^de, 

O  heaven !  to  be  fo  cruelly  humbled-«I 
Ckn^t  bear  it,  I  choak  with  rage— 
X  mj 
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Robe. 

..Y6u.iieei-4u>t  be  fallen  for  that,- for  my 
part,  I  think  no  more  of  it ;  I  am  pafEonate, 
but  in  a  twinkling  it  is  gone.  I  have  no 
more  g^l  in  me  than  a  child-r-oome  Mifs, 
don't  make  a  wry  fage— -perhaps  you  will 
have  need  of  me  fome  other  time,  but  you 
mud  not  provoke  me-^Hulh !  I  hear  a  noife, 
fomebody  is  coming,  I  mull  run ;  farewell 
Mifs,  without  any  ill-will  at  leaft.    (She  goes 

OliU)  « 

Helen    alone. 

I  am  quite  confounded— I  am  ftifled  with 
rage  and  Ihame— I  have  degraded  myfelf  ;— 
I  am  infulted-; — I  have  deferved  it — fhe  will 
tell  all  to  Mama ;  ihe  will  expofe  me  in  the 
nioft  cruel  manner  ;  I  cannot  but  expedl  it— ^ 
there  is  no  dq)ending  on  the  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment of  thofe  whom  we  have  raad^  to 
contemn  us !  — — 
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SCENE    III. 
HELEN,  CONSTANCE. 

Constance  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jla^e. 
Sophia  is  not  here  ? 

H  £  L  £  N. 

O,  it  is  Conftancc — ^^^ou  are  looking  for 

my  fifter  ? 

Constance* 
No,  I  was  taking  a  walk. 

Helen. 

You  are  violently  difpofed  to  give  an  air 
of  myftery  to  every  thing :  ah !  my  God 
fpare  yourfelf  that  unneccffary  trouble— flop, 
here  comes  Sophia — 


■  — ■     ''"•■ — ?^ : h^> »      .      ,       ". 

I       '  ■      '  I  II 

S  C  EN  E    IV. 
HELEN,  CONSTANCE,  SOPHIA. 

H  S  I'E  N. 

Come  fifter,  Conftance  is  here,  yoii  raiaiy 
approach  without  fear ;  I  am  going, 

Sophia. 

What  is  the  matter,  Helen ;  ftill  the  fame 
gnimofity  ? 

H  E  L  E  K. 

I  don't  know  if  I  have  any  animofity,  but 
one  thing  certain  is,  that  I  am  no  lopgerjpuri- 
ous,  for  I  have  difcover^d  all  that  I  wanted 

m  knoWt 

Sophia. 

If  you  have  difcovered  fonie  fecrct  yooS^r^ 
piore  knowing  than  wci  -       -        :  cr: 

Helen/ 

Not  more  knowing,  butas-muchi    - 

Sophia  qfide. 
?5be  alarms  me  in  fpite  of  nic.  ^  (yihtt^.)    I 
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do  not  Idiow    the  meaaifig  of   your  dif« 

courfe^    but  you   look  melancholy^   which 

atarn:>8  me-^dear  iifter  what  h^s  happened  to 

you? 

Helen. 

It  is  true^  I  have  more  than  one  cauic  of 
venation, 

JS  o  p  H  I  A    with  fear. 

Do  they  relate— — to  whgt  you  think  you 
Jiavc  difcowred  ?— * — 

H  B  L  t  Kt 

O,  notatall-^  ' 

Sophia   qfiJe* 
O,  I  recover,  flie  knows  nothing, 

H  I  L  B  V. 

laihorty  it  will  very  fbon  be  no  fecret  at 
3l|...;^^i0d  what  25  concealed  ^t  preiept^  will  b« 
l»  myftcry  to-morrow,  .      .  i 

Sophia    fmiaj^, 
^hat  is  concealed  1-r^ 

CoifSTAKcSy   km  to  Sopbui% 
\  0ood  Gcdi  does  fhe  know  it  ^     • 
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•  -'   '"     ■  ■  .        Helen. 
You  fecm  quite  difturbed— -I  cannot  refill 
laughing  at  their  ftupified  looks— 

Sophia   low  to  Conjlance. 
Her  gaiety  Ihews  that  (he  knows  nothing  ; 
but  what  can  (he  mean  to  fay  ?— • 

Helen. 

1  Ihould  be  glad  to  fee  him— however,  he 
has  not  made  choice  of  me  for  a  confidant, 
11*  is  not  to  me  that  kis  letters  are  addrefled— 
Ah!  my  God,  what  is  the  matter— how 
pale  ihe  is !— Sophial— O  fuppport  her  !— 
{She  runs  io  her.) 

So  P  H  I  A. 

Leave  me ah  !  if  It  is  true  that  yo\i 

'tnow-'i'but  no,  her  heart  is  good — can  ftie 
make  fport  of  it — Helen,  for  heaven!s  'ftie 
explain  yourfelf".     -^  * 

Helen, 

Into  what  aftonifliment  have  you  in  your 
tura  tb'»wn    me-*— Sopbia  '^Injoft  ,fiint- 
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tog,  ConftaiTce  pale  arid  trembling. -«-^ 
What  can  be  the  caufe  of*  this  dwadfulroon- 
fufion— what  have  1  faid  ?•**- 

S"^o  p  H  I  A    (/fjide.)  : 

She  knows  nothing  of  our  fecret,-  and  I 
have  betrayed  myfelf.— • 

H  JE  L  E  N. 

Sophia,  you  cannot  reftrain  yotir  tears,  antj 
*tis  I  have  been  the  caufe— ah !  my  dear 
fitter,  that  idea  wrings  my  very  heart — whjr 
this  terrible  vexation  ?  Do  you  fufped  oie.af 
jealoufy  ?  Ah  f  I  am  incapable  of  it.  His 
vows  are  fincere  and  affedionate,  and  offered 

up  folely  for  the  happinefs  of  Sophia, 1 

will  no  longer  diffemble  with  you  ;  np  fitter, 
I  am  but  half  informed,  and  undoubtedly 
very  foon  we  fliall  neither  of  us  underftan<l 
each  other.     Be  calm  then  and  anfwcrhic. 

Sophia    {^fide,) 

I  mutt  endeavour  to  repair  my riodirffretkiQ* 
(To  Helen.)  Well,  I  own  there  is  a.fegr^ 
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wlikh  efigaga  odi^  aitemiari; wtln  ftoat  Hehtt 
you  have  been,  fo  ^  iaduftf  bus  thaA*  you  foiti^ 
an  expreffion  froax  me  which  Qugbt  simt!f>90 

have    pafled  thefe    lips.-^ Difcrctipn  add 

prudence  ard  vittires  no  longcrjtp.be  prcfearwd 
where  you  are.  , 

What  a  bitter  reproach !  is  this  the  return 

you  make  to  my  friertdftiip? 

Sophia. 

You  love  me,  yet  you  make  m6  fail  in  my 

duty  f — But  let  us  have  done,  I  vc^ill  neither 

difpleafe  nor  offend  yoU.     I  have  only  to  fay, 

that  the  emotion  you  obferVed  Wds  occafioned 

'  by  nothing  but  furprize :  you  faid  with  fucb 

feemingfincerity  that  you  knew  all,  I  believed 

it,  and— 

Helen. 

The  particulars  I  mentioned  relate  then  ta 
what  you  know  ? 

Sophia. 
-  •"    I  did  act  bear  thafe  paitidUlarS,  my*tiitcafi* 
ffefe-  prevented  me  from  cotn]preb««<ftttg  the 
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meaning  of  them— — bfut  I  aflore  yqu  thtt^be 
ferret  which  has  beea  entraftM  to  mi,  htisi 
nothing  in  it,  either  importam^oriii^lav^ 
I  can  perceive  that  you  are  ill  inforiped  >  If 
you  will  explain  yourfelf  openly* — .- 

H  E  L  E  N, 

If  I  am  miftaken,  will  you  tell  me  the  truth  ? 

Sophia. 

Perhaps.—. 

H  £  L  £  y. 

Perhaps,  won't  do no,  I  have  no  title  to 

your  confidence^  and  I  do  not  expeft  to  gain 
it;  ypvi  hgye  told  me  fo  in  language  too  fevere 
to  leave  .me  in  doubt ;  fo  you  may  prefc^fvc 
your  anxiety^  you  Ihall  not  know  my  ftgm. 

Sophia. 
If  Mama  afks  you,  you  will  be  obliged  tq 
tell  hen— 

H  E  L  E  IT. 

Threatening^  !-~Sifter,  don't  try  that  m^ 
th9d;.iit  is  unworthy  of  you^  and  gan  .h|ive  no 
.eflfe^wpfmme. 


J 


•  Odgfet  SoiJhia  t6  i^aYe'tny  auflrumnfcirttied  • 
of  faults,  which  nothing  but  the  authority  of 
a  mother  can  correal  ? —  '    • 

.H  E  L  E  N.  V  "  p  ..  ■>  \     ' 

1  have  but  this  ro  fay ;  I  may  be  threatened, 

I  may  be  expofed  to  the  anger  of  my  .mother, 

and  driven  to  defpair — but  force  and  violence 

fliall  not  avail  with  me. 

...  ■  • .  ' 

S  O-F  H  t  A. 

Mad  creature!— cannot  the  fatrcd  audic^  ' 
rity  of  a  mother  oblige  you  to  tell  a  fecret, 
which  perliaps  without  hefitationyoti  would 
cntruft  with  the  firft  perfon  who  would  alkyou 

^what  do  I  knpw — it  may  be  to  Rofe,  the 

gardener's  daughter,  if  ihe  prcfied  you.-rrr- 
Ah!  filter,  how  you  abufe  the  natural  good 
qualities  which  are  at  the  bottom  -of  your 
*  heart ;  they  are  not  regulated  by  principle, 
nor  guided  by  reflexion,  and  only" ferve  to 
miflead  you — but  in  (hort  you  ma/  depend 
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Upon  it,  that  it  fliall  not  be  thro*  me  your 
Mama  ihall  be  informed  oi  what  flie  fliould 
only  learn  from  your  repentance  .and  your 
confidence  in  her. 

Helen  aJiJe* 

How  Ihe  makes  me  blulh  at  the  faults  with 
which  ihe  reproaches  me,  and  thofc  likewife 
of  which  Ihe  is  ignorant  !— 

Constance. 

But  night  comes  on— we  muft  go  into  the 
houfe,  befides  the  weather  looks  tempeftuous. 
—Somebody  comes— Yis  Rofe,  what  does 
Ihe  wai^t  ?-^ 


S  C  E  N  E    V- 

HELEN,  CONSTANCE,  SOPHIA,  ROSE. 

Rose. 

My  Lady  fent  me  to  acquaint  you  that  fhe 
is  to  fup  in  her  own  chamber,  becaufe  Ih^ 
wants  to  £0  to  bed  by  times. 
Y 
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HELENi 

Is  ftic  not  well  ?— 

R  o  s  Et 

I  believe  not,  for  Ihe  is  much  changed; 

H  JS  L  E  N. 

tet  us  ga  and  afk  her  how  fbe  does* 

Sophia* 
We  will  follow  you. 

H  £    Ir  S   N* 

Come  ^\ong— (She gees  out.  Refe  foOozvs.) 


S  C  E  N  E    IV. 

SOPHIA,  CONSTANCE,. 

Sophia,  ftop^f^  Conftance. 

One  moment  Conftance. Mama  is  nor 

,fick--T— Ihe  wants  not  to  be  troubled  with, 
;  fuppcr,  that  the  family  may  go  to  bed  the 
fooner. — 
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CefNSTANCE. 

But  your  brother  does  not  fet  out  ftill  two 
hours  after  midnight* 

Sophia. 
No>  but  Mama  has  confented  that  I  fhall 
take  leave  of  him,  and  you  may  like  wife  go 
Conftance — and  that  we  may  be  with  him  at 
midnight,  without  being  fufpedted,  Helen 
muft  be  in  bed  before  eleven,  for  if  fhe  is  not 
aileep  before  we  make  our  efcape,  flie  will 
hear  us. --But  now  I  have  mentioned  Hclcri^ 
have  you  any  conception  o(  what  Ihe  wanted 
to  fay  ? — She  knows  that  there  is  fome  one 
concealed  here-^-flie  mentioned  letters,  and 
confidence.— -I  trembled,  and  had  almoft  be- 
trayed myfelf ;  however  I  am  convinced  from 
whatihe  faid  afterwards,  that  Ae  only  fpoke 
at  random.—   ^ 

CONSTAKCE* 

Q  that  is  certain ;  ihe  imagines  there  is  an 
intention  to  marry  you,  and  that  your  intend- 
ed hufband  is  to  appear  and  declare  himfelf 

to-rflorrow.— *— . 

Yii 
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Sophia. 
I  endeavoured  tomifleadhcr  as  much  a« 
poffible.     I  was  very  defirous  to  make  her 
explain  herfelf  clearly.— 

CONSTANC  E. 

She  is  now  with  my  aunt,  and  I  flatter  my- 
felf  with  the  hopes,  that  of  herfelf,  flie  will  ^ 
own  ail  Ihe  thinks  Ihe  knows. 

S  o  P  il  I  A. 
I  thought  of  that,  and  therefore  was  not 
forry  ihe  went  alone,  for  perhaps  Ihe  would 
have  been  rcftrained  by  our  prefence. 

Constance. 
1  have  not  feen  you  in  private  fince  your 
laft  converfation  with  my  aunt ;  do  you  know 
I  wasa  little  embarrafled  when  (he  communi- 
cated the  whole  to  me ;  you  did  not  let  me 
know  before  hand  that  you  would  acquaint 
her  with  my  being  in  the  fccret  ? 

So  P  H  I  A» 

It  was-  from  my  brother  ihe  has  finc6 
learned  that  he  had  admitted  me  to  his  con&. 
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dence ;  he  freely  owned  that  hp  had  written 
to  me,  and  that  you  was  informed  at  the  fame 
time.  Left  Mama  Ihould  accufe  my  brother 
of  imjmidence,  I  chofe  to  be  filent. 

Con  s  TA  N  c  E. 

She  afked  you  qp  queftigns  then  With  regard 
to  me  ? 

No,  for  you  know  very  well  that  I  could 

not  tell  her  a  falfehood. But  what  a  clppk 

is  it? 

Constance. 

Juft  eighty-- 

S  P  P  H  I.A. 

*ris  ftill  four  hours  till  midnight.-rAlasJ 
I  wifli  the  time  to  pafs,  and  yet  in  proportion 
as  the  moment  approaches  my  melancholy, 
and  agitation  increafe — and  Mama — ah  ! 
what  ftic  fuffers. — After  an  abfence  of  four 
months  I  am  to  embrace  my  brother,  to  f^e 

him  but  for  an  inftant and  to  bid  him 

adieu perhaps  never  to  fee  him  more  !  — 

Y  iij 
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Const  AN  c  e. 

However,  at  leaft  we  Ihall  not  be  apprebeii- 
five  for  his  life ;  he  is  now  well,  and  nothing 
can  prevent  his  departure,— 

Sophia; 

Theobald  tells  me  that  he  was  pale  and 
dreadfully  weak>— I  even  dread  the  inter- 
view this  night ;  he  loves  us  fo,  and  has  fuch 
fenfibility. — He  wants  to  fee  Helen,  and  if  it 
was  not  for  Mama,  he  would  not  refttain  his 

defire  of  bidding  her  adieu. Even  (he, 

what  will  become  of  her  when  flie  comes  to 
know  our  misfortune.— I  fee  at  once,  all  our 
vexation;  every  moment,  every  reflexion, 
adds  to  its  bitternefs. 

Constance, 

One  of  thofe,  which  I  am  the  leaft  capable 
of  fupporting,  is  the  hateful  cruel  prefence  of 
Baron  Sanford,— 
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Sophia* 
My  God,  do  you  know  what  a  qucftion  he 
aiked  Mama  this  evening  ? 

CONSTAKCS.  .      . 

No,  not  L 

Sophia. 

H^  took  it  into  his  head,  for  the  firft  time, 
to  aik  if  ibe  had  a  fon :  at  thefe  words,  ihe 
reddened,  and  thjen  turned  pale ;  her  looks 
were  difturbcd,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  fee 
ftammeredfome  unintelligible  words ;  infeort 
I  thought  fee  was  going  to  difcover  aU.-~ 

Constance. 

You  was  prefent  then  ? 

'  Sophia. 

I  was  directly  oppofite  to  her,  and  undoubt- 
edly my  countenance,  in  fpite  of  me,  expreff* 
ed  what  was  painted  on  her's.  However,  fee 
very  foon  recovered  herfelf ;  I  thought  I  ob- 
ferved  the  Baron  to  have  an  aftonifccd  con- 
fufed  look,  but  he  foon  refumed  his  ufual 
y  iiij 
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appearance,  and  perhaps  my  prepoffeffion  niif- 
led  me.  This  unfortunate  affair  is  fo  out  of 
the  common  road,  that  it  feeros  to  me  impof* 
fible  to  be  traced,  at  leaft  I  endeavour  to  flat- 
ter myfelf  with  that  hope* 

Rose  coming  hack* 
Ladies,  fupper  waits  you. 

Sophia. 

Come  my  dear  Conftance.    f^O^go  out.) 

R  o  s  £  abne. 

What  the  plague  is  Mifs  Helen  doing  in 
the  Parterre  with  Baron  Sanford  ?  they  chat 
as  if  they  had  been  acquainted  thefe  tipn  years ! 
Shp  muft  pafs  this  way  in  going  to  her  cham- 
ber ;  I  fliall  wait  for  her, — She  is  vexed  be^ 

caufe  my  Lady  would  not  fee  her. Mifs 

Sophia  is  preferred  in  every  thing,  and  it  is 
but  right,  for  Ihe  is  the  pink  of  fine  girls.  But 
I  feel  fome  drops  of  rain. — It.  is  cold. this 
evening.-— The  letter  will  be  wet  if  it  is  not 
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already  carried  away.— I  (hall  not  go  to  bed, 
for  the  Gentleman  will  come,  and  I  muft  fee 
him,  one  of  the  firft,  fince  I  had  the  trouble 
to  carry  the  letter-;— ha,  here  is  Mifs  Helen. 


SCENE    VIL 
ROSE,    HELEN, 
Rose. 
My  God,  Mifs,  you  feem  quite  confounded^ 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Helen  throwing  herfelfon  a  chair* 
I  don't  know  what  imprudence  I  have  been 
guilty  of — but  certainly  I  have  done  fome- 
thing  wrong. — I  am  quite  exhaufted.— • 

Rose. 

What  has  happened  to  you  ?— r— 

Helen. 
Did  you  fee  Baron  Sanford  go  paft? 

Rose. 
No— —but  you  was  with  him  juft  now  ; 
has  he  told  you  any  bad  news  ?  Sp?ak  Mifs, 
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let  me  know  whaf  vevs  you,  perhaps  we  may 
find  a  remedy. 

Helen. 

Alas,  I  have  nothing  but  fears,  and  not  one 
fixed  idea;  but  twill^tell you  what  happened. 
You  know  Mama  would  not  admit  me,  I 
went  from  her  quii3C  melancholy,  and  met 
Baron  Sanford  walking  alone  in  jthe  Parterre; 
he  obferved  that  I  had  been  crying,  he  ap- 
proached me,  and  afked  me  fome  queftions : 
1  fimply  told  him  the  occafion  of  my  grief, 
and  added,  that  I  plainly  faw  Manila  would 
not  &c  nae  becaufe  Ihe  dreaded  my  eu- 
riofity.— 

Rose. 

.Pid  he  acknowledge  that?  He  muft  be  in 
the  fecret!-^ 

Helen. 

Is  it  becaufe  you  believe,  faid  he  to  me, 
that  Ihe  Conceals  fome  fecret  from  you  'i-^ 
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Upon  which  I  replied  that  I  was  certain  of  it. 
He  redoubled  his  queftions ;  I  owned  to  him 
that  I  knew  3  part  of  the  fecret,  that  1  was 
not  igporant  of  Sir  John  Myrtle's  being  con- 
cealed in  the  greaf  clofet  at  the  end  of  tho 
gallery-^When  I  had  fpoken  thefe  words,  he 
Ihuddered,  he  exclaimed;  fFhat  adifcoveryt 
And  at  the  fame  Inftant  he  quitted  me  with 
precipitation-^ 

nR  o  s  E. 

What  the  plague  does  he  mean  with  his 
difcovery  ? — 

H  ¥  I.  E  'N. 

I  don't  know— ^  but  he  appeared  as  if  he 
had  been  informed  of  fome  furprifing  dread* 
ful  news!— His  eyes  feemed  to  kindle  with 
rage,  the  found  of  his  voice  was  frightful—. 
O  heaven,  I  ftill  tremble  when  I  think  ©rit* 

R  o  s  B. 
Ugly  old  fellow  to  frighten  you  fo» 

H  B  L  E  N.  .  ) 

i 

^   Rofe,  do  you  go  to  my  niothcr ;  alas^  I 
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am  debarred  entrance,  but  perhaps  you  will 
gain  admittance ;  f|)eak  to  her,  tell  hef  inge- 
nuoufly  all  my  faults,  all  that  has  happened 
to  us,  beg  of  her  from  me  that  Ihe  will  con-' 
defcend  to  give  ipe  a  hearing ;  go  I  pray 
you— r 

But  Mifs,  I  will  not  go  and  inform  againft 
you, 

H  E  J,  E  N. 

Affift  me  to  atone  for  my  faults,  this  Rofe, 
is  the  laft  fervice  I  ihall  require  of  you,  and  I 
pray  you  do  not  refufe  ipe.  I  have  hitherto 
fet  you  very  bad  examples,  my  girl;  ah! 
may  you  forget  them,  and  from  henceforth 
be  pnly  fltruck  with  my  ^epe^tance-^- 

Ro  S  E. 

You  break  my  heart  Mifs — My  God  ;  be 
of  comfort— go  to  your  chamber,  it  is  ten 
o'clock,  and  perhaps  the  ladies  are  waiting 
for  you  to  fupper— 
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Helen. 
Undoubtedly  they  imagine  I  have  the  hag- 
|)inefs  to  be  with  Mama. 

Rose. 
The  mooii  is  quite  hid,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  ftorm — there  is  not  a  glimpfe  of  light 
to  be  feen^  will  you  take  hold  of  my  arm  till 
you  get  to  the  ftair  cafe  > 

H  EL  E  N. 

No,  1  can  go  very  well  alone— but  don't 
you  hear  a  noife  ?— 

Rose. 

Yes,  fomebody  is  coming  this  way,— 

H  E  L  £  K. 

I  think  I  fee  a  light? 

Rose. 

Yes  truly ;  my  God,  I  am  afraid. 

Helen. 

Hofti,  don*t  fpcak.  {They  lifien*)         - 


SCENE    VIII. 


ROfrE,  HELEN.  iADY  WALC.OFRT. 

Lady  Walcourt  with  a  lanthorn  in  her  band 
Jays^  at  the  bottom  of  thefiage. 

Every  one  is  gone  to  bed;  I  ihallwak  here 
for  Sophia  and  Conftance  to  condufl:  them.— 
I  hear  the  noiie  of  feet. 

Rose  foftlyto  Helen. 

Good  God,  it  is  toy  Lady-Manfwdr  hef 
Mifs. 

I  tremble.-— 

Lady    Walcour*  -  cbMft^  forward  difcovers 
Helen  by  the  light dfik  laffthorji'.  Refe  i^apes. 

What  do  I  fee !— What,  is  this  you  Helen 
—what  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of 
night? 
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I 

Helen. 
Dear  Mama,  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  and 
liften  to  me  one  moment  I  intreat  you. 

Lady  WalcouAt  placing  the  lantbom  4ft  ■  • 
the  ground. 

What  can  you  fay  to  me,  what  excufe  can 
you  plead?-— Every  one  is  gone  to  bed,  'tis 
night,  it  begins  to  riin ;  the  wind  and  coH 
threaten  a  dreadful  ftorm,  and  you  are  here 
alone,  what  can  be  your  defign? — AIas,[  I 
knovv  it  but  too,  too  well—you  are  watching 
to  fpy  my  aftions,  to  difcover  my  fecrets— 
for  I  am  not  ignorant  that  you  fufpedt  I  have 
fome— -if  I  have  any,  and  if  there  be  a  worthy 
fentime&t  in  ydurbreaft^  tremble  at  the  difcd« 
very^  if  they  are  of  confequende— arc  t!»«y^ 
not  of  equal  importance  to  you  as  well  fiis 
me? — and  do  you  perfuade  yourfdf  th<t  you 
Jbave  reafon  and  pnidence  fiaffide^t  n6t  tb 
•!>6tr«yt  them  ? 

Alas  Mama,  I  but  too  well  deferve  fuch 
cruel  fufpicions ;  after  whiat  X  have  already 
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jdone,  I  dare  not  make  you  a  promife  for  m^ 
condiift  in  future;  but  I  repebc,  I  am  fenfibie 
o^  the  whole  exteat  of  my  faults,  I  grieve  for 
them>  and  my  attention  is  entirely  engaged 
in  the  defire  of  Repairing  therti  if  pofliWci 

Lady   Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

But  why  ate  you  here  without  youf  gbvern* 
«fs,  without  your  fifter^  and  in* the  dark  >^-^  - 

Helen. 

I  was  with  Rofe;  I  was  talking  to  her  of 
tny  diftreflcs.— * 

Lady   Walcourt* 

With  Rofe!— Is  that  proper  company  fot 
you  Helen  ?  Yqu  have  a  mother,  you  hate  a 
fiftcfiand  fucha  fiftw!-— Sbefctsyou  an  oxam^ 
plc^f  every  virtue  and  every  accompKlhment; 
flie  i*  admired  ty  all  who  approach  her;  ihe 
loves  you  and  yet  it  is  not  her  whom  you  con- 
fult,  nor  her  whom  you  choofe  for  your  friend  > 
—A  little  ruftic^,  a  peafant  girl,  Rofe  in  fliort 
mv|ft  be  die  confident  of  your  fecrcts.-— Don't 
^you  blufti  at  fuch  a  degradation  ?<»~ 
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H  1 1*  X  iir« 

Abs!  I.dojufticetx>  Sophia,  and  ItkeY^ife 

to  myfelf ;  I  neither  defifrve  fuch  a  mother^ 

iior  fuch  a  fiftcr.*— ^But  I  have  been  reje£fced«. 

I  have  been  repulfed  and  avoided-^what  can 

Ido? 

Lady  Walcourt. 

Refled  and  amend.— But  go  into  the  houfe; 

it  is  ten  o'clock;  get  to  bed,  and  in  a  little 

time  I  will  be  with  you  to  be  aflured  of  your 

obedience.     I  fufpefted  that  you  was  here, 

and  therefore  came  hither,  for  otherways  I 

Jiave  no  bufinefs  here. 

H  E  L  E  IT. 

So  the  whole  day  muft  pafs  and  I  canacie 
have  an  Dpportunity  of  fpeaking  with  you,— 
farewell,  I  leave  you  Mama,  I  obey  youi— * 
but  one  word  with  you  is  very  important  to 
me;  my  heart  is  cruelly  opprefled;  I  sm 
much  to  be  pitied! . 

i;ady  Walcourt. 
Helen,  you  are  naturally  ingenuous,  wHi 
you  promtfe  to  anfwer  truly  to  the  gueltion  I 
am  going  to 'C(k  you? — ^ 
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Yes  Mama,  you  may  depetxJ  upon  it# 

Lady    Wa  l  C  o  u  r  t. 

Well  then,  whether  is  it  from  curiofity  or 
a  defire  to  obtain  an  explanation,  which  makes 
you  leave  me  at  prefcnt  with  fo  much  regret  ? 

H  £  L  £  IV. 

Mama,  I  followed  you  this  morning  from 
motives  of  curiofity;  the  reft  of  the  Jay 
I  endeavoured  to  fpeak  with  you  that  I  might 
confefs  my  faults,  and  at  this  inftant  nothing 
detains  me  with  you  but  affedion. — I  obierve 
that  you  are  agitated,  that  you  have  fgmc 
fecret  caufe  of  vexation,  I  bitterly  feel  the 
dreadful  regret  of  not  being  abk  to  Iharc  it 
with  you,  but  I  have  no  defire  to  difcover  it. 
—I  am  not  worthy  of  your  confidence,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  it ;  but  while  you  fuffer,  allow 
me  the  melancholy  fatisfadtion  of  mixing  my 
tears  with  your's.  Do  not  fear  my  queftioiris; 
let  my  Mama  be  under  no  reflraint  with  me. 
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let  her  tears  flow  into  the  bofotn  of  a  daughter 
that  loves  her;  'tis  all  that  ifae  prefumcs^  to  re- 
queft. 

Lady    Wa  t  c  o  u  r  t. 

With  fuch  fentiments,  with  fuch  a  feeling 
ht2irt,  how  can  you  have  any  remaining  faults ! 
—Time  will  corredt  them ;  yes  Helen,  I  hope 

it  will you  have  made  me  read  it  in  your 

heart.     Well  then,  firtce  you  defire  it^  know 
ihe  ftate  of  mine.     I  am  diftrafted  with  the 
^oft  dreadful  apprehenfions,  and  what  com- 
pletes my  vexation  is,  that  I  cannot  truft  the 

knowledge  of  It  with  you. My  girl,  thou 

who  art  fo  dear  to  me>  thou  for  whom  I  would 
facrifice  my  life,  I  conceal  from  thee,  what  1 
have  not  been  afraid  to  difcover  to  Theobald 
land  Gerrard,  two  domeftics!— I  depend  oil 
their  fidelity^  and  dare  not  truft  to  thine ! 

Helen. 

O  Mama,  thou  beft  and  moft  affeAionate 

iDJF.motherst.you  fill  my  foul  atpnce  with.re- 

toorf(5  and  gratitude.    What!  to  be  capable 

of  alleviating  yogr  forrows^  and, to  a4d  tO 

Z  ij 
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.them  J  I  might  have  been  your  friend,  and 
was  only  a  dangerous  fpy  upon  your  condud, 
whofe  indifcretion  and  curiofity  was  equally 
to  be  dreaded  l-^GrracidUs  God,  what  a  dread- 
ful and  ftriking  leflbn  for  me  l*"--^ 

Lady    Wal court. 

At  this  moment,  my  dear  child,  you  repay 
me  for  all  my  paft  fulFerings.  How  happy 
ihall  I  be  when  I  (^an  behave  to  you  as  I  do 
to  Sophia !  She  has  my  confidence,  but  m^ 
love  to  you  is  as  great  as  to  her,  and  our  moft 
plcafing  convcrfations  ire  poifoned  with  the 
cruel  regret  of  not  daring  to  admit  you  to 
ihare  them. 

H  B  L  £  K. 

Ah  Mama !  Sophia  muft  confole  you  for 

my  faults,  and  is  therefore  more  dear  to,rof -— 

.yes,  heaven  owed  you  a  daughter  like  So- 

phia. 

Lady  Walcourt. 
Good  God,  what  noife  is  this  I  hear?— 

Helen. 

I  think  I  can  diflinguiih  py  fitter's  voice^^^ 
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Lady  W  A  l  c  o  u  a  T. 
,r^pod  heaven!  what  has  happened.— I 
quake  with  fear.— 

H  B  L  B  H.. 

It  is  my  fifter. — 


S  C  E  N  E    IX. 

^SOPHIA,  HELEN,  LADY  WALCOURT. 
Rose  enters  a  little  after. 

Lady  W  a  l  c  o  ir  r  t* 
Sophia ! is  it  you  ? 

Sophia. 
Ah  Mama!  we  are  ruined.—* 

Lady  W  a  L  c  o  u  R  T. 
Good  heaven ! — — 

Sophia. 

Baron  Sanford  knows  that  Sir  John  Myrtle 

is  here. 

Lady  Wal  COURT, 

J$  it  poffiblc  ?— r 

Ziij 
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Sophia.  r 

He  has  gueffed  the  reft;  hew  quite  furioui. 
,— He  has  already  difpatched  two  couriers  j 
he  has  erdered  his  horfe^ji  and  is  gwig  tofkt 
out  himfelf*— ^ 

Lady    W  a  t  c  o  u  r  t. 
Great  God!-^ 

Sophia, 

He  is  going  to  take  every  precaution ^ 

flight  is  now  itnpoffible;  aU  our  bop^s  aro 
deftroyed:  ah  Mama  !-^ 

Lady    Wal€Ourt« 
Who  could  betray  us  ?-4-It  could  pot  bo 

Gerrard  nor  Theobald !— » 

H  ^  t-  E  N.  throwing  berfilf^t  herfeft. 
What  do  I  hear !— No  Mam^^  accufe  lionQ 
but  me,— 

L^dy    Wai-court»  ^ 

,  What  U  that  you  fay,  O  hcavpo!-— ^ 

H  £  L   £  Nt 

Alas !  J  was  ignorant  of  the  niifchief  I  hav^ 
btcn  doing  ;  but  I  4ifcovered  that  Sir  John 
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Myrtle  was  concealed  in  this  houfe^  and  it 
was  I  told  it  to  Baron  Sanford. 

Lady   W  a  x.  c  o  c  r  t»  ^ 

"^Vtettilcdc^catufe! — ^that  Sir  John  Myrtle 
is  your  brother,  he  fought  and  killed  the  fon 
of  Baron  Sanford,  and  you  have  difcovered 
}um  to  his  mortal  enemy  t 

^     ■  H  £  L  £  BTv. 

OGodi 

Lady    W  a  lcovkt. 

You  bring  your  brother  to  the  fcaffold; 
you  ^ab  to  the  heart  a  diftra&ed  mother;  in 
fliort  you  deftroy  your  unhappy  family ;  there^ 
there  is  the  fatal  oonftquence  of  jrour  guilty 
iajjripfiiQr.-p- 

H  £  L  £  v.  "^ 

O,  J  die,-^ 

f She  falls  4n  a  faint  at  her  fnothtt'^sfeet.^ 

S  O  P  H  I  A* 

hh,  my  lifter !-— 

Z  uij 


She  is  in  a/woon  !-r 

Lady  Wai-coukt.' 
^ofc,  take  care  bf  her— and  we  will  go  land 
throw  ourfclvefr  at  the:  feet  of  Baron  Sanfor d. 
.  Con:ie  Sophia  come,  we  muft  prevail  with  htm 
or  die.r^(Tbey  ioth  run  out  in  hq/it^^ 


*"^'" 


\ 
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^ELEN  inafainu  ROSE. 

.  Rose. 

So  thcy^re  gODc!---My  God,  what  fliall  I 
do  here  alone? — Mifs  Heleiv!— Mifs  Helen ! 
«-Ah!  ihc  is  like  death  :itfelf! — and  lyiDg 
on  the  wet  grafs ! — how  Ihe  is  to  be  pitied  !— 
The  rain  increafes  !*— ^O  my  God,  what  thun- 
der !,  what  a  ti^mpeil !  I  am  terrified, — But  I 
cannot  leave  this  yoyng  lady.— If  I  could  raife 
her  up  a  little.— I  have  not  ftrength!- 1  don't 
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hear  her  breathe.^f  begin  to  be  afraid.— 
O  my  God;  what  a  clap  of^thmider! — I 
have  not  a- drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  \—JSh€ 
lU^eshold^fUelerCs  hand)  She  Is  cold  as  ice.— 
My  God^  my  God^  have  mercy  upon  her..- 
It  i/i  fo  d^rk  I  cannot  fee  where  I  aiii  !-^I 
would  place  her  on  the  grafs^  feat^  but  1  don't 
know  where  it  is.— Ah,  there  is  a  lanthorn 
fomewhere.— •/'4S^^^(>^j  tofindtbeiafthrn  which 
Lady  Walcourt  had  laid  on  the  ground;  then  re^ 
turns  to  Helen  and  looks  at  her  by  the  light  of  the 
lanthorn.)     Heavens,  how  pale  ihe  is  ! — her 
hair  is  wet. — I  muft  abfolutcly  move  her  from 
hence.— ("5^^  la;/s  dxywn  the  lanthorn  and  attempts 
to  raife  Helen.)     It  is  fo  flippery  ! — O^^what  a 
flaih  of  lightning ! — ^There,  God  be  praifcd  I 
have  done  it.     (She  places  Helen  upon  the  grafs 
Jeat  and  holds  her  in  her  arms.)    I  think  iKc 
fighs — Ah,  Ihe  recovers.— 


H  B  t  S  K» 


.^.TT 


^v::,>i"' 


\V'hiere am  I?— -O Mama-^wherf  is  &e  ?ii 
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Rose. 

You  are  alone  with  me,MUs— withRofct—  ^ 

Helen. 

My  brother— what  is  become  of  him  ?^« 

Rose. 
I  know  nothing  new;  I  have  not  been  from 

Helen. 

1  have  cxpofed  him— his  life  is  in  danger 
-^ah,  let  us  ran.— I  cdXinQt.'^(SBe  falls  iaci 
upon  the  turf  feat. )i 

Rose. 

O  Lord  Ihc  is  going  to  famt  again— Mifs 
^elcn! . 

Helen. 

What!— cannot  I  die  ?--My  brother^. 
Perhaps  he  i»  carried  off— and 'tis  J,,  'tis  I 
that  have  devoted  him  to  death  !-^I  cannot 
drag  myfelf  tp  my  niother---my  ftrength  for-? 
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fakes  me.— I  muft  expire  then  where  I  am-~ 
forgottcD,  abandoned  byall.th^it  is  dear.QD 
rne!  _ 

R  O  S  E. 

po  you  hear  thefe  cries  ?-*^ 

H  E  L  E  ^. 

Good  God,  all  my  bIoo4  freezes  !r;^ Ah* 
undoubtedly  at  this  moment  my  unhappy, 
brother  is  torn  from  the  arpis  of  his  diilrade4' 
paotbcr.-qf 

Rose. 
The  noife  increafcs.— O  heaven  I  believe 
they  ar?  breaking  open  the  gate.-^- 

H  E  I*  H  K. 

I  cannot  ftand.— -Rpi^  Rofc,  and  fee  what 
is  the  matter-— fly.  [ 

Rose. 
I  go— I  will  be  back  prefently.    (Sbi 

gpes  and  carries  the  lanthorn  with  her.^ 
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SCENE    XL 

H  £  L  £  K     dhtU^ 

O  biodicr,  brother!  what  will  be  tbf 
^Re! — lotD  what  a  dreadful  abjft  have  1 
plumed  my  family ! — ^My  mother  hates  me, 
and  I  dcfenre  it» — Dreadful  was  the  moment 
wheal  £nr  that  affic&bnate  mother  pufh  mc 
from  her  with  horror,  and  overwhelm  mc 
with  the  we^htof  her  juft  refentment. — Ah! 
the  (bund  of  that  dreadful,  much  loved  voice 

fiill  Ibikes  my  ear ! But  what  do  I  hear  > 

What  noife  of  horfes  and  carriage !  what  a 
dreadful  tumult  \^A  bud  clap  nf  tbuader  is 
iaarii  Hclem  rifisfirigbieaedi  the  thnicr  and 
fglOMO^  aMhtuevioUnii  Hda  nms  about  the 
ftage  Afmajtd:  all  bcr  motUmsfixmld  be  exfreffiof 
^gptaifcar ;  at  Iqfijbe  rttwras  and- falls  upon  the 
fiat  €f  the  turfy  aad  the  thunder  ceafes.  ^er 
bang  a  an^iditabk  timejilent) 

The  night — the  difmal  darknefs,  the  fright- 
fulthunder—- all  feem  to  unite,  in  adding  to  the 
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will  at  laft  put  an  end  to  thefc  cnicl  tor- 
ments :  ah !  may  It  be  as  fpeedy  as  my  remorfe 
is  galling !  Someone  comes;  O  heaven  wliat 
ftalllhear! 


SCENE    XfL      -       ' 

HELEN,    HOSE,      .  , 

R  o  s  £«  -] 

MIfs,  Mifs.—- 

Well?—  < 

Hose. 
Good  news^  gpod  news*-^ 

H  C  L  JE  3f- 

My  God,  what  is  it?  whai^  idyota:  my  %t^ 
ther;  tell  me?  -     :  \ 

R  o  s  £• 

Whereabouts  are  you  ?  %  &  darll . 
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H  E  L  £  ^* 

Come  hithcr.-^Sbe  Jieps  towards  Rbfi.) 
Where  is  my  brother? — 

Rose. 

All  is  over;  matters  are  accommodated.— r 

Helen.  '  / 

Is  it  poffible?  Don't  you  deceive  me?— 

Rose. 

They  are  all  happy. — With  my  own  two 
eyes,  I  faw  Baron  Sanfqrd  in  tears  embracp 
your  brother. — 

Helen. 

My  brother? 

R  O  S  £» 

Yes^  he  himfelf.  But  that  is  not  all.—* 
You  ftagger;  my  God,  you  are  going  to  fall'!— 

Helen. 
•  .  ''■   Ah  Rofe!  my  dear  Rofe^  embrace  me;  ^las ! 
I  have  none  but  you^  cither  to  ihare  my  joyt 
or  forr9w!— » 
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R  O  8  E# 

Sit  down  then  Mifs^  you  trembie.*^ 

Baron  Sanford  embrace  my  brother!——^ 
What  wonderful  caufe  could  produce  this 
happy  change? 

Rose. 

The  Baron's  fon  is  not  killed— -on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  much  better  than  your  brother; 
he  arrived  at  the  very  inftant  his  father,  not* 
withftanding  the  tears  and  lamentations  'o£ 
your  mother,  was  going  to  fet  off. 

H  £  I.  E  H. 

Ah!  my  God — ^and  the  young  man  is 
here?— 

Kos  E« 

By  Gemini,  yes  fure— and  the  fineft  part  of 
.the  ftory  is,  he  is  our  correfpondcnt. 

H  E  L  E  K. 

How! 
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R  O  $  K. 

Yes  truly,  ft  was  he  that  wrote  to  Mifr 
Sophia;  he  loves  her.  He  heard  fpeak  of 
her  at  Valenciennes,  and  from  that  moment 
her  reputation  touched  his  heart;  and  {o,zU 
ter  having  fought  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
remained  infenfible  upon  the  fpot,  1  dont 
know  how  long,  till  fome  of  the  country-folks 
carried  him  home  with  them ;  he  gave  them 
a  good  deal  of  money  to  keep  his  fecret;  and 
fo»  he  flill  heard  talk  of  Mifs  Sophisi:  in  (hon: 
he  got  fpeedily  cured  becaufe  his  wound  was 
not  dangerous,  and  his  defire  to  fee  Mifs  So- 
phia made  him  fcamper  over  the  country  as 
fooD  as  he  could  walk.  In  ihort  he  has  &ea 
her,  he  has  heard  her,  he  has  written  to  her, 
and  fo,  he  came  to  throw  himfelf  at  his  fa^v 
therms  feet  and  tell  him  all  this. 

H  E  L  £  V« 

O  heaven !  what  a  happy  difcovery.— But 
how  could  you  kpow  all  thefc  particulars?-.. 
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i  aft:ca  fevcry  body^  and  tfieii  I  made  fey 
Way  infb  the  faldon^  where  I  faw  and  heard 
What  i  have  been  juft  How  telling  you;  the 
doors  are  thrown  p^e^  i  gi^ftbrs^  and  fervadts^ 
and  all  the  family  are  aflembled;-^!  faw  my 
latly  between  Mlfs  Sophia  and  MifsCon.ftancc^ 
ftifc'\;^kV  feady  to  die  with  joy  at  feteing  Barod 
Sanfofd  and  his  fori  embrace  ypur  brother.  0 
that  youttg  Sarifotd  is  d  gpdd  looking  young 
hian  J  he  is  as  handfome  as  your  brother;    tc . 
Isfafd^  was  very  much  furprifed  when  he 
knew  that  ke  had  fought  againft  the  brother 
tof  Mifs  Sophia  J  he  cried  like  a  child  2ic  the 
thought  of  it ;  but  now  he  is  very  happy,  for 
my  Lidy  and  the  Baron  have  givtn  their  coii- 
t&ff^i  and  the  wedding  is  to  be  to-morrow*  *     ' 

•    llefc,*  do  you  think  my  ^  mother  dbfervetr 

you  ?— 

Aa     ^ 
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Rose. 

O  no,  I  was  behind  every  body ;  and  thcn^ 
ihe  faw  nobody  but  her  children :  I  heard  her 
lay,    M!  what  a  happy  mother  lam!^^  .      ^ 

Helen. 

She  forgets  that  I  am  her  daughter !— j^f 
heart  is  rent  afunder.— At  prefent  I  am  tjbc 
only  one  to  be  pitied.  Now  that  I  am  freed 
from  the  mortal  difquiet  which  confumed  me, 
why  do  my  tears  flow  with  the  famci  bittcr- 
nefs  ? — ^My  mother,  in  the  arms  of  Sophia  and 
Conftance,  forgets  that  the  unfortunate  Helen 
cxifts.— -Nothing  is  wantingto  her  bappinefs, 
and  ytt  flie  has  left  her  unhappy  daughter 
without  help,  and  dying.-^— See  to  what  ex- 
Gcffivc  fcverity  I  have,  by  my  faults,  provoked 
the  beft  and  moft  indulgent  of  mothers!.— A 
frightful  and  dreadful  lefleo.-— I  had  the 
moft  afFedlionate  of  mothers ;  I  was  a  much 
loved fiftcr;  but  now,  forgotten  and  negleAcd, 
I  am  lefs  in  the  eyes  of  my  family  than  a 
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ftranger!—- Alas!  Imuft  lament  my  tnisfor- 
tuni^i  but  I  cannot  complain^  it  is  what  I 
have  brought  upon  myfelf^ 


i»     (  "■  '     fi   " I    '  ij    I.  f    : 


± 


,  ,     SCENE    XIII; 

H£LEN;  R0SE»  SOPHIA /0i70ii;fi  ^  fimfer* 
'  ^mts  corrytHg  tottbis^  and  Vfh^  remain  at  the 
^    ieumvfihejiap^ 

S  c  p  n  t  A* 
Where  is  ihe?  where  is  ihe?--^ 

H  fi  L  £  K.    . 

O  iieatens !  Vts  my  fifter.-^ 

Sophia  runnifi^  and  efUfbrdcing  her. 

My  dear  Heleti^  all  our  fbrrows  are  at  an 

find;  come,  iny  brother  bums  with  impa* 

tienceto  embrace  you,  my  mother  alkli  foi 

yoo. 

H  E  L  2  K  einbradng  her* 

Ah!  filler^  I  know  all.— But  dotss  tny  mo- 

Aer  aik  for  me!  —Is  it  true  ?— 

A  a  ij 
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So  p«iA«^'  ■      ..*•••.. !^^  f> 
.  :GbCM(  td^Her  gitM^  my  fiftetr^r^  ^^Fj^^ 

you,  ilic  longs  to  fee  yon*—  ?:  >  \     .    z^  -  ;>. 

Helen*.  •""  ■  '"' 

AlasT  how  can  I  prefent  mjrfetf^Wfofc 

Sophia. 
All  is  forgotten^  fhe  thinks  only  of  your 
l^rrow.«*--pu^  feeling  mother  fhudd^s^GT.ltiR 
thoughts  of  what  you  muft  baf^  fiiffcraBk- 
ihe  confiders  only  your  affii^on^  aivd  has  no 
vneafy  apprebeni^ms  fov  what  is  to  come. 

H  E  L  E  Wi 

Alas!  I  win  j\)ilify . h^t  hopes,  and  from 
henceforth  will  only  Ihre  to  tttvte  for  kkofe 
faults  of  which  I  am  made  doubly  fenfible  by 
her  kindnefs^,  Come*  d^ar  Sophis|y  lead  me  to 
her>  th^t  I,  may  throw  myfelf  at  her  JEpetl— 
I  certainly  bear  the  voices  of  my  mother  and 
brother^ 
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HbL£K. 

OGod!— 

{^Laif  Wakourt  appears  at  the  httcm  of  the 
fiage  fuppoTted  on  one  fide  hy  her  fin  j  on  the  other 
ty  Conftance;  Lord  Wakot^rt  quits  his  mother  to  go 
4md  embrace  Hekn^  who  ruflses  into  his  armsj  and 
then  runs  to  thrcfw  herfilf  at  the  feet  of  her  mother^ 
who  faints  in  the  arms  of  Lord  fTalcourt  and  So^ 
phia,  and  isfu^orted  behind  by  Qmfiance.  The 
€Urtmn  drops.) 


THE    END. 


A  a  iij 
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JN    THREE   ACTS, 


A  g  Uy 


P  E  R«  ON  S, 

The  Marchionefs  ^Germainr, 

Lady  Jemima,  Junt  cf  the  Marchionefs. 
Juliet,  th^  Marchignefs's  maid. 
A  Milliner. 
A  Valet. 
A  Lacojjey. 

Hfeue  cit  PariSy  in  the  houfeofthe  Marchionefs^ 
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A   QOU  E  a  Y. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE    I. 


%he  Stage  reprefents  a  SahoUj  where  a  Toilet  isfien^ 
upon  which  are  Books  md  an  Inkiftand^ 

Juliet  holding  papers^  artijpeaking  at  the  fide 
ofthe'fiage. 

No,  I  tdi  you  once  more  my  lady  Is  not 
at  home  j  take  away  your  trumpery  and  get 
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ab<>ut  your  bufinefs*;  t'hefe  MilliHew-diftr^ 
imc.  Well,  thank'Qd^  there  is  oaengone*  O 
iJiat  I  could  butdrive  away  all  the  reft.-r.— ^ ' 
What  a  train  have  we  here  every  morning ! 
the  hall  is  fo  filled  with  ftiopkeepers,  fadcwrs, 
and  creditors,  there  is  no  knowing  which  to 
attend  t;9.-r"Here  are  a  parcel  c^ ,  bill?  X  am 
defired '  to  deliver  to  my  Lady  :~tliey  muft 

all  be  paid ;  but  how! If  this  goes  on  I 

Ihall  die  with  vexation-.— Let  m^  examine  a 
little,  to  how  much  thefe  curfed  bills  amount, 
— (^  tfpens  one.)  Ay,  this  is  tfe^  cabinet?: 
maker*s./'*S6<?  reads.^  For  a  Uttk  table,  ten  guineas. 
r^Fora  cMffonniere,  fifteen  guineas;  for  a  bureau 
forty  pounds.  It  was  highly  neceffary  to  lay 
out  forty  pounds  for  a  bureau  to  write  to  the 
Vicountefs  Doriher,for,  thank  Keaven,  that  is 

my  Lady's  chief  employment. To  pafi 

their  lives  together  and  to,  write  to  each  oth^ 
regularly  ten  times' a  day ;— 'tis  rather  afied:* 
ation  than  friendfliip, — My  dear  miftrefs,  you 
that  was  fo  fincere  and  unaffedted,  what  a 
change !— But  let  me  go  on*  (Sife  reads.)  For 
^kttle'writirtg^defk^  m  pounds.  For  a  krge  ^Jk^ 


Mm  pemtds.-   For  a  'paper  cafe  with  a  Jitv^a 
^awtr.>-—^T:hh  is  enough  *o  drive  dne  di& 
traaedj  J  1V>  fee  fach  a  bill,  one  would  thlak 
itav«s-for  a  mniifter  who  had  the  ca»  bf  alt 
^fie.affairs  of  Ac  nation.    Let  me  fee  the  rotkl 
{Sfifeinf^.).  /<7/a/,  ftjyo  httt^ei  and  eighty  pmmJ^ 
finongh  to  make  one's  hair  ftand  an  end;-^ 
AaA  this  one.    (She  reads,)   .For  a  k-eaJ^jfH 
firvke  of  Seve  Chitiai  a  douhk  cypher  ofmyrtk 
andri^i  twehe  pounds.    For  two  vajes,  ddubk 
^beredtoiih  amaranths  and patifies  twentypemds. 
For  !«  group  reprefenting  the  confidence  of  two 
y^Sff^.Jix  pounds.  For  a  tea  tabk,  i^ci^c. 
f^c.  Total  fom  hundred  and  ten  pounds.    Is  \t 
CTedible!.  O,  here  is  one  forely  cannot  be  fo 
,4ear,  for  k  is  all  of  hair.  (She  reads  in glaneing 
it  over.)    Rings  of  hair,  watch  of  hair,  chain  of 
hair,  hracekts  of  hair,  fealcf  hair,  necklace  of  hair, 
hx  of  hair:  total  four  hundred  and  ninety^ 
pounds.    FoiMT  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds 
\n  hair !— Good  heavens,  what  extravagance! 
—My  poor  miftrefs !  'tis  all  over;  fte  runs  to 
rum.— With  a  genteel,  but  limited  fortune, 
how  can  Ihe  fuppprt  all  this?  My  J^d  is  ab- 
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i;^lic;  what  will  bc%  at  fcis  r^twrii?  Hour 
tan  cnf  Lady^  who  is  naturally  f{)  goo4  smAb 
(dettdttcv  abufe  .the  c^nfidkivDe  «Qf  a  IraAand 
lirjiois  ib  dear  tp  llker^  to  fuch  txcefa  ^-^'Tia 
Aac  fdoU  that  Vicountefr  Dotmer  tbat  m^ 
Itoda  her.«~FataI  conoeAiDn^  ciiifddi.fritfid^ 
ihi|>4.  1  caa&ot.go  on  with  tfae^feadiog  df 
«MSb  balb>  they  pieroe  me  to  ihecheani^MiI 
taxA  put  the  tdilet  iji  oKkr  befole  ^y.La<^ 
^Dbmes.  back  to  drefs, .  (In  rnnpt^  ihi  things  ^m 
^'smki  fi^pm^fs ufigm  m itfimt:)^  Ha! 
^what  19  this?  a  %ure  in  bifcuit.<>^She' holds 
n  dogv  '  Ay  *H»  j^iendfliip,  and  a  prrfent 
ifrom  the  Vicountcfe.  Now  muft^iire*  go  a 
4bdppiog  all  day  to  fiftd  fptnethiftg  eqmtay  m^ 
jge^kms  to  beftow.upcHi  her.^^flut  ftrniebody 
cpmes ;  'tis  Lady  Jemima, 


■:  .llUlilllU  mil  llllili ■■■1     II       11      I   Ml    iM.v 

SCENE    IL 
lOMET^    LADY  IEMIMAj   i.vir 

'^i^kaSSta  wak  a  meoaMC  mf  Laif  &\h%gm 

and  ac^tnint  my  mfftrefs.  .w* 

Lady  J  e  jii  i  liv  a.  ^rjrrii ' 

No ;  ihe  is  in  her  clofet  engaged  in  bufi- 

nefsjl  won't  incommode  hdp  j  and  befides^my 

dear  Ju!ibt,*I  am  very  glad  of  an  opporttmi- 

ty  to  have  a  little  converfation  with  yob; 

After  an  abfenoe  of  tei  months  and  being 

returned  -but  ei^t  dtjpty  1  bam  a  nuxibtr  of 

queftions  to  aik. 

I  ow^  every  thiag  to  ytu^  Madam>  my  eflu- 
cat;iony  my  fituation^  my  eisdftence^  are  aU 
derived  from  yo%}r  goodn^ls,  and  yon  m^ 
depend  upon  my  fincerity^  which  ih^l  ^ 
pure  as  my  gratitude.    . 

Lady  Jemima. 

YoOr  attachment,' my  dear  Juliet,  to  mj 
niece  and  me'JJlVthe  mbft  pleaifing  recompcnce 
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I  could  wiib^  in  return  for  the  care  I  took  of 
you  in  your  infancy.  I  know  the  founds^ 
of  your  underftandingy  and  the  fteadinefs  of 
your  temper ;  I  am  confident  you  give  my* 
niece  the.  mod  prudent  advice ;  but  does  flit' 

follow  it  exadly  ? As  I  am  but  juft  ar* 

aiyed^  I  am  (fill  ignorant;  however^  I  owii td 
you^  I  have  already  obferved  feverai  little' 
things  which  difpleafe  me. 

J  U  L  I  £  Ti 

Ah^  Madam^  your  abfence  has  been  fatal 
to  us  !■ 

Lady  Jemima. 
O  heaven !  you  frighten  mel--— • 

J  c  L  1  E  T» 
Dori't  be  uneafy^  Madam^  all  iftiy  be  refco* 
vercd.     Lady  Germaine  is  always  good,  and 
dcferves  yotn'  affeftiow :  buti  do  not  leave  uS 
again.  - 

Lady  Jikiki: 
Alas!  ypu  know  wiih  what  reludlawse  I 
left  her ;   but  I  was  compelkd  to  it  by  tiari 
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nfeceJEty  of  fettling  my  own  affairs;  I  depend- 
ed on  ber  dtfpofition^and  the  education  1  had 
given  her ;  beiides,  flie  was  twenty,  and  her 
reafon  feemed  to  me  fuperior  to  her  age  :  I 
introduced  her  into  the  world,  and  aft^r  harm- 
ing obferved  and  followed  her  almoft  a  year, 
I  thought  I  might  abfent  myfelf  from  her 
ivithout  danger,  and  I  left  her  in  the  bands 
of  her  mother-in-law,  not  without  vexation,- 
but  at  lead  with  fecurity. 

Juliet. 

And  ortc  of  our  greateft  misfortunes  js, 
that  her  molher-in^aw  is  very  old,  naturally 
-awqak-W.oman,  and  for  thefe  fix  months  id 
become  almoft  childifhr 

:  Lady  Jemima. 

Hbw  came  it  that  you  did  not  acquaint 
me  with  this  ?  :. 

.  '  ,  .   .  Jvti  ST. 

'    Bptaufe  1  Idid' but:  few'  oppoftunitics  of 
feeing  her,  tho*^We:livein'her'houfe,and  iU' 
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nok  kmw  it  tUl  very  iately^  aod  when  we  mt4 
in  daily  expeftatioh  of  yowr  muriu 

Lady  Jemima- 
It  is  true  my  retwrn  W48  delayed. 

j  p  jL  I E  ¥. 

My  Lady  being  abfent  from  ydu  and  Ad 
JMarquis,  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  having  but 
little  experience  (perhaps  mote  fatal  than  rf 
tdtal  ignorancei  becaufe  it  gives  cdnfidencef 
and  prefumptiori)  tho^  good,  virtuous^  and  of 
great  lenfilMUty,  but  weak  and  giddy,  hat  fiot 
been  able  to  reftfl:  the  dangti:  oif  bod  udvkej 
fte  rmns  herfelf  by  ioGili&  cxpetioesi  btiy^ 
every  thing,  pays  nothing,  Ulktill  fcfflh  foi* 
employment^  negleAs  her  talents  to  give  her- 
felf  up  to  diffipatiou^  which  does  not  even  af- 
ford  her  amufcm^nt  I  fee  het  xttxin  )ipm6 
in  the  evenings  repenting  of  the  Jtfcf^  hM 
made  of  the  day^  her  heart  and  mind  equally 
empty,  fatigued  and  wotn  out,  and  next  day^ 
without  pleafure,  but  from  habit/Tetttttting  toi 
th^  lanae  round  of  life.  '    ./ 

S 
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Lady  Jemima. 

Good  heaven,  ^hat  do  you  tell  me  ?  And 
what  will  her  hufband  fay,  he  who  had  fuch 
a  high  opinion  of  her  difpofltion  and  under- 
ftanding,  who  dreaded  the  tirefome  life  fhe 
would  lead  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  brought  her  to  town,  refigned 
her  into  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  at  fetting 
out,  gave  orders  to  his  Steward  to  let  her 
have  whatever  money  fhe  defired.  What, 
totild  not  fuch  proofs  of  confidence  and 
efteem  reftrain  her  ?  Does  fhe  not  know  that 
fhe  could  not  abufe  it  without  difhonouring 
•herfelf,  and  without  becoming  forever;  unr 
worthy  of  fuch  indulgence  ? 

Juliet. 

Ah !  Madatn^  do  net  ^ccufe  her  heart, 
.    ',.  Lady  Jemima.. 

What  figoifica  a  good  heart  if  h^r  conduft 
and  manner  of  life  are  in  perpetual  contra- 
4iftioa  to  ixer  fentinieiits  ?      ..      - 

Juliet. 
To  grieve  for  iti  ^nd  to  an^end. 

^  -  '  LadV  Jemima. 

Toamend !  ^nd  is  .that  always  pra^icable  ? 

,     B  b 
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No.  They  who  can  be  guilty  of  weig^ttf 
faults,  rarely  think  of  the  poflibility  of  mak- 
ing a  reparation ;  or  to  exprcfs  myfclf  better^ 
ix>  fuppofe  fuch  a  calculation,  is  chimerical^ 
miffed  and  feduced,  can  they  ftiU  prderve 
the  ufc  of  their  rcafon  or  the  powtr  of  rcfieft- 
ing  ?  How  could  fuch  plain  ideas  which  I 
have  fo  often  offered  to  the  attention  of  my 
niece^  be  defaced  from  her  remembrance  ? — 

Juliet. 

Perhaps,  Madam,  my  attachment  make» 
me  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  her  fituation  ; 
I  am  not  perfe£tly  acquainted  with  the  ftale 
of  her  affairs,  and  they  may  not  be  ia  fuch 
bad  order  as  I  imagine. 

Lady  Jemima. 

However,  they  muft  be  ipeedJily  fct  to 
rights,  and  before  the  return  of  the  Marquis^ 
ysfko  is  expedted  very  foon. 

Ah  Madam !  why  has  he  deferred  it  fo 
long? 

-Lady   Jemima, 

Alas  t  hie  expefted  to  be  only  fix  months 
abfcnt  5  the  fame  fatality  which  detained  me 
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|tt  piy  hpufe  in  the  couotry,  delayed  him  in 
Cienhany,  where  he  was  called  to  fucceed  hit 
uncle.  But  now  he  informs  me  that^  hb  hut 
itaefs  IS  fettled,  and  he  has  liappily  got  rid 
oi  all  his  embarraffments,  he  therefore  ftaf ters 
himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  here  by  the 
end  irf"  themonth. 

Juliet* 

What  a  revolution  will  this  return  occafion ! 
•*— — My  Lady  dreads,  yet  dcfires  it. 

LadyJemiha. 

Ificonfi(lency,  repentance  and  fegtet,  are 
ibe  fruits  of  levity  and  imprudence.  It  feems, 
my  dear  Juliet^  that  in  fpite  of  the  frailty  of 
the  human  race,  our  natural  ftate  is  a  ftate 
irf*  neafon,  for  when  we  ceafe  to  be  reafon- 
sble,  we  are  tormented  and  diftraded  by 
cixDtf ble  and  perturbatioA ;  we  ar<e  ho  longer 
in  harmony  with  ourfclves  •,  in  (bort,  without 
iieafoQ  we  cannot  enjoy  either  happincfe  or 
tranquility,  and  difguft  always  accompanies 
the  faife  pleafutes  which  it  rejeds.  ($be  looks 
iU  her  -patch.)    But  time  flics  j  my  niece  will 

Bbij 
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be  here  prefently,  and  I  have  ftill  a  thoufand 
qiieftions  to  alk.  Tell  me,  Juliet,  what  k 
the  charafter  of  the  Vifcountefs  Dormer  ? 
She  feems  to  be  giddy,  and  her  connexion 
with  my  niece 

Juliet- 

Ah  Madam !  it  is  that  curfed  connexion 
which  is  the  canfe  of  all  our  misfortunes. 
The  Vifcountefs  has  a  good  heart,  fhe  is  na^ 
tu rally  well  difpofed  •,  (he  is  candid,  incapa- 
ble  of  envy  or.  any  mean  fentiment  j  but  (he 
has  all  the  defefts  which  a  bad  education  can 
give,  a  want  of  underftanding  and  exceffivc 
kvity,  always  unemployed,  always  feeking 
amufement^  arid  without  one  idea  of  what 
can  make  her  truly  happy,  fhe  feeks  happi- 
nefs  where  it  never  can  be  found.  Schemes 
for  entertainments,  going  to  public  places, 
balls,  the  defire  of  being  feen,  of  being  the 
beft  drefled,  to  invent  a  falhion,  in  ftiort,  to 
pafs  for  the  perfon  whofe  company  is  the  moft 
defired  in  fociety,  who  is  moft  fplendid^  moft 
agreeable ;  thefe  are  the  only  ideas  with 
which  her  mind  is  filled.  To  thefe  irregula* 
rities  fhe  adds  a  thoufand  ridiculous  preten- 
5 
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fions  i  flie  affedts  gccztfenfibiUty ;  a  determined 
tafte  for  the  arts ;  mufic  and  painting  delight 
her  J  /he  fays,  Ihe  paffes  the  night  in  reading; 
flie  values  herfelf  on  her  pbilofaphy  and  bene- 
volence ;  thefe  two  fine  words  are  conftantly 
in  her  mouth ;  Ihe  attends  ledtures  on  natural 
philofophy,  and  chemiftry,  is  deficient  in 
all  her  Icffonsl  learns  nothing,  knows  no- 
thing, talks  oh  every  fubjed,  decides  impe- 
rioufly,  fometimes  impofes  on  fools,  and  is 
an  objedt  of  pity  to  all  people  of  common 
fenff. 

Lady   Jemima. 
What  a  pifture ! 

Juliet. 

In  fpite  of  all  thefe  follies,  as  Ihe  has  a 
title  and  ten  thoufand  a-year,  ihe  is  in  the 
ton ;  people  laugh  at  her,  ridicule  her  weak- 
ncfs.and  even  abufe  her  condud-,  but  ihe 
k«cps  a  good  houfe,  has  boxes  at  the  Play- 
houfe  and  Opera,  and  Ihe  is  young  and  beati- 
tiful :  thefe  advantages  are  not  fufficient  to 
procure  efteem  and  fincere  refpeft;  but  by 
ppffcffing  them,  fhc  is  fure  of  being  courted, 

Bbiij 
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jtod  thatig  all  the  Vifcountrfs  dcfirts:  Ibe 
rdk&s  too  Iktle,  fhe  has  not  undcrftafldaigfi, 
dc¥atMMi  of  mind  or  delicacy  of  ferttin^nt 
itiiBcieDt  to  carry  her  prctcnfions  i  bk  ftr-* 
ther. 

Lady    Jemima. 

And  that  is  the  friend  whom  my  niece  h^si. 
chofen ! 

J  u  L  1  E  T. 

She  threw  herfelf  in  my  Lady'5  way,  whfe| 
WOUI4  never  have  fought  after  her,  but 
yielded  to  her  advances.  The  reputation  of 
the  Marchionefs,  at  that  time  perfeft  in  ercry 
refpeft,  what  was  faid  of  her  underftanding, 
her  education,  her  accompliftiments,  the  en* 
''  comiums  that  were  made  on  her  character 
find  condu6)r,  in  ihort  all  thefe  advantages 
^nited,  infpircd  the  Vifcountcfs  with  ti  Kfcfire 
of  being  intimate  with  her;  not  that  flte  coQld 
be  fenfible  of  thefe  good  qualities  or  know 
how  to  value  them,  but  becaufe  fhe  thoeght* 
that  her  intimacy  with  Lady  Gei'maine  would 
be  ^n  addrtional  air  of  importance.  My 
lady,  fiattsered  by  the  advances  of  the  Vif- 
co^ntefs,  was  pleafed  with  the  motive  which 
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(he  eafily  penetrated,  however  fhe  pretended 
to  miftake  them,  and  afcribed  thetn  to  friend- 
ihip,  that  (he  might  have  a  right  to  return  them. 
Befides,  Lady  Dormer,  in  fpii^  of  all  her 
irregularities,  her  caprice  andfooliOi  prcten* 
lions,  is  not  withput  fome  agreeable  qualities, 
when  file  forgets  the  different  parts  in  which 
Ihe  wifhes  to  exhibit ;  ihe  is  ingenuous,  open 
and  chearful ;  ihe  will  never  gain  a  friend, 
l>ut  fhe  is  fonftetimes  amiable ;  and  if  fhe 
cannot  intereft  you,  fhe  b  at  leafl  frequently 
entertaining.  My  Lady  was  at  &t&  exceed*, 
ingly  ftruck  with  her  follies;,  afterwards, 
habit  made  them  appear  not  io  confidembk, 
and  what  is  incredible,  fte  has  at  laft  adopted 
ieveral  of  them. 

Lady'  Je MIMA. 

I  think  I  hear  a  door  opening—Perhaps 
'tis  my  Niece  coming— Hearke'e  Juliet,  be 
careful  to  conceal  this  converfation,  and  en-  ' 
deavour  to  procure  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  ftate  of  her  affairs,  this  day  if  poffible^ 
and  acquaint  me  with  it  in  the  evening. 
Befides,  fhe  will  perhaps  intrvift  me  herfelf 
with  her  embarraffmcnt* 

5  B  b  iiij 
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Juliet. 

Ah  J  Madam,  her  gratitude,  and  her  affec- 
tion for  you  are  exceffive,  but  (he  is  fo  high- 
minded  !  She  is  fo  much  indebted  to  you  ! 
No,  the  very  dread  of  the  affiftance  ypu  may 
pffer  her,  will  prevent  her  from  placing  that 
'  confidence  in  you,  of  which  you  are  fo  de- 
ferving. 

J1.ADY  Jemima. 
She  is  not  afraid  to  abufe  the  confidence  of 
her  hulband,  and  dares  not  in  that  extremity 
have  rccourfe  to  me !  Ah,  Juliet !  let  us  qot 
confound  pride  with  true  delicacy ;  the  one 
mifleads  and  is  a  fource  of  ingratitude ;  but 
the  other  is  the  moft  fure  and  intelligent  guide; 
.which  fenfe  and  reafon  can  choofe.     What ! 
to  contemn   the  benefits   of  friendfhip;  to 
have  the  foolilh  and  guilty  weaknefs  of  blufh- 
ing  to  accept  what  it  is  defirous  of  offering  I 
To  cxpofe  herfelf  to  the  danger  of  being 
ruined  rather  than  apply  to  her  true  friend, 
to  one  who  has  always  been  as  a  mother  to 
her ;  to  be  afraid  of  owning  her  faults  to  her,. 
to  afk  her  advice  and  affiftance ;  ah  heaven  \ 
b  that  delicacy,  jufticje,  or  gratitude  ? 
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Juliet. 

I  pray  you.  Madam,  be  calm  -,    I  think 
J  hear  her. 

Lady  Jemima. 

Yes  'tis  fhe.    How  melancholy  flie  looks ! 

Juliet. 

The  convcrfation  of  the  Steward  has  not 
enlivened  her. 


SCENE    II. 

JULIET,  LADY  JEMIMA;   The  MAR- 
CHIONESS, in  a  morning  dnfs. 

Marchioness. 

Juliet Ah  dear  Aunt,  are  you  here ! 

I  was  enquiring  for  you Why  did  y6u 

not  let  me  know  you  was  come  ? 

Lady  Jemima. 
I  was  told  you  was  bufy. 
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Makchionbss. 
Ought  I  not  to  leave  cveiy  bufinefs  to 

come  to  you  ? (She  kijfes  ber  band.    La^ 

Jemima  looks  at  ber  a  moment  injiknce.)  You 
are  looking  at  my  head-drcfs ;  you  think  it 
rldicuk)ufly  high^  perhaps  ■    ■■■■ 

Lady  Jbmima. 

No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  What 
fignifies  how  you  are  dreffed  ?  But  I  am  fcMTjr 
to  obferve  you  are  aftonifhingly  thin  and 
changed. 

Marchioness. 
Yes  indeed  I  am  thinner  than  I  wsts. 

Lady  Jemima. 
You  fit  up  late,  PlI  engage. 

March  ioness. 
It  muft  be  fo  if  one  Kves  in  the  world. 

Lady  Jemima. 
I  have  likewife  lived  in  the  world  5  it  i$ 
not  very  long  fince ;  and  yet  I  never  fat  up 
late. 

Marchioness 
The  balls  however—— 
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Lady  Jbmima. 

Andr*-^c}o  you  never  fit  up  late  but  a(  a 
ball? 

Juliet, 
A  little  likewile  at  Pharaoh;  a  Jittle  at 
the  Vifcouptcfs  Dormer's  evening  parties.—v 
But  for  all  this,  my  Lady  is  almoft  always  in 
bed  by  five  in  the  morning. 

Marchioness. 

Another  time  Juliet  you  will  anfwer  when 
you  arc  a{ked,  and  I  pray  you  let  it  be  with 
Jcfs  exaggeration.    Be  gone.    (Juliet  goes  out. 

Lady  Jemima. 
You  behave  very  ill  to  her. 

Marchioness. 

What !  when  Ihe  endeavours  to  flander  mc? 
in  your  prefence  ? 

Lady  Jemima. 
Well,  what  fignifies  it  to  you  ?   Are  not 
you  certain  that  I  fhall  believe  you  in  prefe- 
rence of  every  one  ?      Tell  me  pofitivcly, 
you  neither  make  a  pradice  of  playing  nqr 
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fitting  up  late,  and  notwithftanding  the  good 
opinion  I  have  of  Juliet,  I  fhall  be  convinced 
that  (he  has  not  fpoken  the  truth:  tho*  I 
look  upon  her  as  much  fuperior  to  her  con- 
dition, yet  I  cannot  hefitate  one  moment 
between  your  declaration  and  tl^at  qf  your 
maid.    You  don't  anfwer* 

Marchioj^ess  after  a  Jhort  ftknce. 
Dear  Aunt,  Juliet  has  faid  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

Lady  Jemima, 
And  if  it  had  riot  bepn  for  this  explana- 
tion, you  would  have  made  me  believe  that 
Ihe  flandered  you. 

Marchioness. 

I  was  wrong,  but  you  fee  at  leaft  that  I 
was  willing  to  repair  my  offence  without 
equivocation.  I  yielded  to  the  firft  emotion 
of  impatience  which  that  defire  of  informing 
you  of  things  (he  was  certain  you  would 
blame,  could  not  fail  to  infpire. 

Lady  Jemima. 

Since  you  commit  thefe  faults  without 
fcruple  while  you  know  that  they  muft  dif- 
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pleafe  me,  why  be  afraid  of  my  being  iti- 
ibrmcd  ?  Are  not  you  your  own  miftreft  ? 
I  have  no  power  over  you  but  what  youi: 
friendfhip  pleafes  to  give  me,  and  when  that 
is  refufed,  I  Ihall  no  longer  either  reproach 
you  for  your  faults,  or  offer  you  my  advice* 

Marchioness. 

Ah !  do  not  talk  fo,  you  pierce  me  to  the 
heart.  Can  you  fufpedt  me  of  forgetting 
what  I  owe  to  you,  and  of  not  having  all 
that  refpeft,  and  attachment  to  you  which 
could  be  due  from  the  moft  affeftionatc 
daughter.  How  many  times  have  I  lament- 
ed the  long  abfence  which  has  feparated  me 
from  you.  Ah !  would  to  heaven  you  had 
never  left  me ;  no,  my  dear  Aunt,  my  heart 
is  ftill  the  fame,  there  your  rights  (hall  ever 
remain  facred,  and  you  may  be  affured  that 
nothing  but  the  dread  of  afflifting  you  can 
ever  fet  bounds  to  my  confidence. 

Lady  Jemima,  embracing  htr. 

Alas !  can  there  be  any  thing  fo  diftreff- 
irig  to  me  as  to  fee  you  wanting  on  that 
head  ?  — —  Come  then,    and    let  me  fee 
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clcorJiy  into  that  heart  which  is  natufally  io 
fincere  and  tend^«  90(1  which  perhaps  is  •  ai 
jret  but  half  difclofed. 

Marchioness  confufed. 

What  do  you  reqtjifc  ?  — — *  I  have  nd  fe^ 

crets. It  is  true  that  for  fome  time  I  have 

given  myfelf  up  to  a  kind  of  life  too  fa- 
tiguing for  me,  but  I  Ihall  renounce  it  with- 
out reluftance,  and  am  convinced  that  em- 
ployment and  folitude  are  better  fuited  to 
my  difpofition  than  all  this  idle  diffipation; 

Lady  Jimima, 

Solitude  is  neither  proper  for  your  time 
of  life,  nor  your  rank.  Cannot  you  renounce 
the  faults  of  exceffive  difiipation  without  be^ 
coming  unfociaWc  ?  My  dear  child,  that 
would  be  only  changing  the  folly.  You 
ihould  live  in  the  world,  ^njoy  the  innocent 
pleafures  that  are  to  be  found  in  it,  give 
feven  hours  of  the  day  to  fociety,  but  em- 
ploy the  remainder  in  cultivating  your  ta- 
lents and  your  underftanding.  That  is  all 
I  have  required  of  you,  and  you  promi&d 
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It.    It  was  likewife  agreed  thktt<you  ffiodd. 
Hot  play^  at  chance'  games. 

March  101^  ESS. 

All  that  is  very  true;  but  I  Kave  «i« 
ways  played  fuch  moderate  play     ■  ■ 

Lady  Jemima. 

Games  of  hazard  are  always  expenfivc  and 
dangerous,  efpecially  when  they  continue  till 
five  in  the  morning :  befides,  'tis  they  that 
procure  a  woman  the  reputation  of  being 
food  of  play,  and  I  have  fo  often  men- 
tioned to  you  the  dreadful  inconveniencies 
of  fuch  a  reputaticHi ! 

Marctiioness. 

You  left  me,  and  I  went  aftray ;  you  arc 
^ain  returned,  and  I  have  recovered  my 
guide ;  depend  upon  it,  I  will  corredt  my- 
fclf. 

Lady  Jemima, 

I  fee,  at  leaft,  that  your  heart  is  not  chang- 
ed  all  may  be  recovered,  I  am  fure  of  ■ 

it— —How  are  you  engaged  for  (bift  evert- 
ing ? 
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Nf  ^i^CHtONES,S.: 
^  hatre  '.no  engagement,    I^expedt  fome 
company  this  morning,  feiit  I  (hall  be  ar^ 
liberty  in  the  evening. 

Lady  Jemima.    ■ 

Will  you  let  me  fup  with  you  ? 

»  '         •  "^ 

Mar  chioness. 

Will  I !  — ! —  Is  there  any  thing  I  caA 
prefer  to  the  happincfs  of  being  with  you? 
I  fhall  be  alone. 

Lady  Jemima.  . 
*  May  I  depend  upon  it  ?    • 

Marchioness; 

Moft  undoubtedly  ;  there  can  be  no  third 
pcrfon  that  I  fhould  not  think  an  mtruder. 

.  y  Lady  Jemima. 

You  ftill  love  me  then  ? 

Marchioness. 

As  I  do  my  Rfe,  and^  I  am  more  fenfible 
qL  i%rfit-  t^s  iaftant  tfean  ever*  •.  _  -' 
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Ladv   Jemima. 

You  hare  it  in  your  power  eafily  to  prove 
it  to  me. 

Marchioness. 
Ah,  how  ? 

Lady   Jemima. 
By  placing  an  entire  confidence  in  me — — 
but  we  fhall  converfe  in  the  evening.  Promife 
me  however  to  anfwer^  without  evafion,  all 
the  queftions  I  fhall  put  to  you. 

MARenrONESs. 
Alas !  I  may  wi(h  you  to  remain  ignorant 
of  my  faults ;  but  to  lie,  efpecially  to  you^ 
no,  my  dear  Aunt,  you  need  not  fear  it* 

Lady   Jemima. 

That  is  enough,  I  am  perfedly  fatisfied 
and  content — but  you  muft  finiih  your  dreff- 
ing— Farewell,  my  dear  j  in  the  evening  we 
ihall  refume  this  converfacion. 

(Sbetmbracesber.) 

March  r  ONES  $• 

How  happy  your  goodnds  makes  mt  1— * 

Cc 
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Juliet  entering. 

My  lady,  here  is  a  card;  the  fervent. w^it* 
for  an  anfwer. 

Lady    Jemima;. 

Farewell, .  my  child  ;  I.  leave  you  till  the 
evening.  (The  Marchionefs  attends  Lady  Je- 
mima to  the  end  of  thefaloon^  where  they  embrace.) 

Juliet  looking  at  them. 

My  lady  feems  much  afFedted. — I  would 
fain  think  fhe  has  declared  all.  Ah !  I  wifli 
to  heaven  it  may  be  fo  !  -     . 


S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

^     MARCHIONESS.,   JULIET; 

.  Marchioness  returning. 

Come  and  embrace  me,  my  dear  Juliet,  and 
let^mc  apologize  for  the  manner  in  which  1 
4p(ikcto,ygu  a.littl^agQ.    .  '  -/ 
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Ju  L I E  T  kijfes  her  hand  which  /he  holds  out  to 
ber^  the  Marchionefs  embraces  her. 
Apologies ! 

MarcMioness. 

Yes,  the  expreffion  is  not  too  ftrong.  Have 
you  not  been  the  companion  of  my  infancy  ? 
Are  you  not  the  friend  chofen  for  me  by  my 
Aunt  ? — Educated  with  me,  educated  by  her,  ^ 
how  many  are  the  titles  you  have  to  my  affec- 
tion!—Ah  Juliet !  that  I  had  but  profited 
as  you  have  done  by  the  education  I  received 
— rAlas  !  I  never  was  fo  fenfible  of  my  faults 
as  I  have  been  this  day. 

J  u  1 1  E  t. 

'  Ah  Madam,  how  your  tendernefs  affedbs 
hie  f— I  forefaw  that  this  falutary  converfa- 
tion  would  reftore  you  entirely  to  yourfelf. 

Marchioness. 

My  Aunt!-— O  howl  love  her!  what  mind 
can  be  tompared  to  hers  1  fuch  a  fund  of 

Ccrj 


vgppd  fenfel.f^^  a  fweet  temper  ^   ^h 
cJiicmiAg  induigent  teixdernefs  I 

Effter  a  Valet  hv^ifi^  a  nofe. 

From  Lady  St.  Far,  my  lady  j  an  anfwer 
is  expeftcd. 

Marchioness^ 

That  is  enough f^be  reads.)  (The  Vaki 

goes  out.)  How  troublcfbmcF — But  I  mull 
fend  an  anfwer — What  have  I  done  with  the 
firft  I  received  ?-^— Ay,  here  it  is*— Juliet,  I 
will  write  while  you  do  my  hair  *,  but,  put 
fome  flowers  in  my  head— -—make  hafte 
(SbefitsdowntobertiHUt^aHdtakestbeink^ftimd^) 

J u LIST  ifide. 

I'll  wager  thefe  confounded  notes  will  Ac-^ 
face  all  her  good  intentions^-— -fJWw*  takes 
fom  flowers  ml  of  a  band-box  J  Madam,  do  you 
choofe  this  garland  of  rofes  ? 

Marchionsss. 

What  you  plcafe,  it  is  quite  the  fame  to 
me,    (Juliei  begins  to  drefs  berbair.)    (fi* 
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MareKtmefs  fearcbing  on  the  toilet.)    Where  is 

my  fcal  ? (She  ohferves  ibe  hifcmt  figurt.) 

Ah  I  Juliet. 

Juliet. 

What  is  the  matter,  Madam ;  have  I  hart 
you? 

Marchioness. 
O  i  no.    Look  at  that  pretty  thing. 

Juliet. 

'  O,  is  that  all !— Tis  a  trifle  from  Lady 
Dormer ;  there  Ihould  be  a  card  with  it.  (Sbe 
^  fearebes  with  the  pint  of  the  cmb.)    O,  here 
it  is. 

M  A  X  C  H  I  O  N  E  S  S. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this?  (Sbe 
reads  tbe  card.) 

Juliet. 

I  forgot  it.  I  am  ftupified  wirh  all  thefe 
emblems  of  friendfhip,  and  altars  of  friend* 
Ihip,  and  cyphers  !—*-* 

c  llj 
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Majrchioness. 

Her  card  is  charming,  and  this  ^^tteatioli  i« 
truly  agreeable. 

Jul;  e  t  aftde. 
Yes,  quite  fo. 

Marchioness. 

You  will  allow,  Juliet,  that  this  figure  is 
delightful  5  it  has  fuch  expreflion ! 

Ju  LI  E  T. 

For  my  part  I  fge  nothing  in  it  but  a  long 
ftupi.d  countenance  \  \t  looks  lb  infipid,  it  is 
cpoughjto  give  one  the  vapours. 

(She  yawns.} 

Marchioness  drily. 

You  are  hard  to  pleafe.  For  my  part, 
I  think  it  is  charming.         •  ' 

Juliet, 
That  is  enough. 

^I  A  R  c  H 1 0  N  E  s  s  looking  at  herfelfin  theglafs. 

IIow  you  have  dreffcd   my   hair 'tis 

frightful Gi  w  mc  another  branch  of  rofcg 
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,  and  then  feal  my.  letters  and  carry,  thcm^ 
(Juliet  feals  them  with  wafers^  and  the  Mar- 
cbionefsputs  her  hair  to  rights.) 

A  Servant  on  entering. 

From  the  C6u n tefs  of  Rofe v ille,  my  Laciy^— 
(He  delivers  a  card^  which  the  Marchionefs  reads.) 

•       N.  -  J.U.L  I  E  T.  . 

•What,  athWdr  ^■ 

S  E  RVA  N  T. 

Lady  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Tourville  have  fent 
to  afk  hpw  your  Ladylhip  does. 

/  Marchioness. 

Very  well.  •  This  card  requires  fiio  anlwer, 
Juliet,  give  him  thofe  you  juft  now  fealed.— • 
(ne  Servant  goirg.)  (^he  Marchionefs  to  tht 
Spymt.)  HarkeV^  jow  myft  go  and  enquire 
how  Mrs.  Dorict  is. 

Juliet. 
Is&cfick? 

Marchioness. 
O  !  no,  but  (he  had  a  little  head-ach  yef- 

tprday   at  the   Opera. (To  the  Servant.) 

^  •      C  c  iiij 
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An4  then    to    Mrs.    Garman do   you 

licar? 

S  E  R  V  A  N  T* 

Tcs»  Madam.    (He  goes  out.) 

Marchioness  ftiU  doing  her  hair. 

A  pin do  up  this  curl  again— ^-^^^y/Stf 

looks  at  herfelf  in  the  glafs.)    *Tis  true  J  fipd 
mylclf  greatly  changed 

Juliet. 

From  the  life  you  lead  it  is  not  extraordi* 
nary ;  and  if  you  continue  it  two  years  more, 
you  will  b^  no  longer  handfomc. 

Marchioness. 

^  I  don't  c^re  much  about  it  •,  and  muft  it 
not  come  to  that  at  laft  ? 

Juliet. 

Yes  J  but  in  growing  old  before  the  time, 
health  is  ruinedi  and  that  is  a  ferious  misfor^ 
tgne.  Befides,  Madam,  if  you  are  fo  in* 
different  about  your  figure,  why  dedicate  lb 
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mi^h  time  to  y;oj^  toilet  ^rhj^h, might  J^ 
much  better  employed. 

Marchioness. 

Tou  are  right,  and  the  more  fo,  u  the 
toilet  fatigues  and  tifes  me  exceffivdy. 

A  Vale*  mjers. 

Mademdfifefter  Cartoon  defire»  t6  ktOw  if 
your  Ladyftiip  will  admit  her. 

J  xr  L  I  B  T. 
Ay,  here  come  the  Milliners. 

Marchioness. 
Send  her  away,  I  dont  want  any  thing.  ' 

Valbt. 

She  fays,  ihe  only  begs  the  honour  of  feeii^ 
your  Ladylhip,^  and  (hewing  you  fpme  new 
faftiions.  Bcfidcs,  Ihe  comes  by  defire  of 
the  Vifcountefs  Dormer, 

Marc  hionkss. 
O,   that    is  another  affair.     Well,    tell 
her  to  come  in ;   but  let  her  know  before- 
hand, that  I  will  not  buy  any  thing. 

[GcesotiK 


Juliet   q/tde.  .    . 

0  yes,  a  charming  refolution ! 

-Marchioness.. 

1  muft  gat,  jrid)o£!h^r~— ^;  r ,:    ;   ' 

.Here  flie^^tcornes  [with  hen  WJM^  ihop; 


S  C  E  N  E    V, , 

MARCHIONES;S,  JULIET,  MADE- 

M GISELLE  CARTOON. 
A    SHOP    GIRL,    tarrying  feveral   boxts. 

' Mar CHio NEB'S  rifin^  from  her  toilet. 

Good  dayj,.MadcmoifeJle  CartQon-,    you.* 
will  be  much  diflatisfied  wi;h  me,  for  I  ^m, 
determined  not  to  buy  any  thing. 

Mapemoiselle  Cartoon, 

My  God !  Madarti,  I  am  not  led  by  intc- 
tereft ;  but  I  know  nobody  that  has  fo  good 
a  tafte  a?  your  Ladyihip,   and  I  was  only 


dcfirous  to  (hew  you  that  I  am  not  quite 
unworthy  of  your  Ladyfhip*s  protedion. 

A.  J   .  March  101^ ESS* 

The  Vifcountefs  Dormer    has  frequently 
^nentioned  you  tp  me.     . 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon. 
I  have  been  greatly  obliged  to  her— ~ 
then*  there  is  fuch  pleafure  in  working  for 
her ;  her  figure  would  fet  off  the  moft  in- 
different work.  (While Jhe fpeaks  Jhe  expofei  dif^ 
Jtren$  milUnery).  For  my  part,  my  Lady, 
I  have  a  whim  which  muft  prevent  my 
making  my  fortune  5  it  is,  that  I  have  no 
talent  to  work  but  for  handfome  people, 
ajid  I  have  ncyq:  foliciced  the  cuftpm  o£ 

"^  ugly- 

Juliet  qfide. 
She  underftands  her  bufinefs. 

.Marchioness  examining  all  the  mi  J 
Hah !   there  is  a  droll  cap. 

Mademoiselle  Cartoo^. 
I   invented  it,     and   made   it   thif  night. 
t  have  called  it  the  /F^^j   it  would  fi.t  your 
jLadylhip  very  well; 
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Majichiokess. 

You    arc    very  agreeable,    Mademoiielk 

Cartoon Juliet^  ^ome  and  fee  the  J^* 

T^Uy/it  is  precc^r. 

JutlET. 

O  ffi  Madam,  it  n  hideom ! 

Marchioness  placing  it  ufen  ber  bead 
and  looking  in  tbe  glqfs. 

What   a  figure ! 1  Scip  Mademoifelle 

Cartoon,  how  like  a  fool  I  look  with  your 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon- 

Ah  my  Lady,  I  wi(h  I  could  fee  your 
piiSture  in  that  cap.  Truly  it  fits  you  fo 
well  that  I  ihall  be  quite  inconfolable  if 
you  don't  take  it.  It  is  not  certainly  for 
the  importance  of  the  cap,  becaufe  Mrs. 
Lancy  warned  to  purchafe  it  this  very  niorn- 
ing. 

Marchiomsss, 

.   Mrs.  JLancy--~She  is  rather  a  little  oldiih, 
to  pretend  ft  ill  to  waggery. 
6 
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'^or  Which  reafon  I  could  noteon(entta 
&il  it  to  her.    It  will  fuit  nobody  but  yow 

Ladyfliip ^T^  Lady  Viicounters  Doraitr 

is  very  handfome,  but  Ihe  has  not  the  vi* 
vacity,  nor  the  fpirited  look  of  your  Lady- 
(hip,  and  that  cap  would  not  by  any  means 
become  her  fo  well. 

Marchioness* 
What  is  the  price  of  it? 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon* 

Your  Ladylhip  will  pleafe  to  obfenre^ 
that  the  blond  is  fuch  as  I  never  faw^ 
and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wcH-k, 
yet  for  all  that  the  priee  is  only  fix  gui- 
neas. 

Marchioness.  " 

I  fliould  indeed  have  giief&d  ithi^^«* 

Juliet  afide. 

Why  truly,  a  yard  of  blonde,  and  half 
a  yard  of  gauze,  for  fix  guineas,  is  a  cheap 
purchafe— 
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Marchioness. 
Ha  !   I  hear  Lady  Dormer's  voice ' 

Juliet.        .  ,.;    : 
So,   fo;    then   all.tho  millinery  will  re- 
nmin  here. 

Mar  crt  10  NESS. 
Ay,  *tis  fhe.    (She  runs  out  to  meet  her  J 


S  C  E  N  E    VI. 

JULIET,  MADEMOISELLE   CARTOON* 

■J  u  L  I  E  T  afide.  , 

Would  not  any  one  fay  they  were  going, 
to  meet  after  a  year's  abfence,  yet  they 
parted  only  at  four  o'clock  this  morning. 
It  45  overdoing  the  matter—But  'tis  Che 
falhion. 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon   ajide. 
I  fee  that  I   muft  gain  this  girl's  good- 
will.   (Aloud,)  I  am  told,  Ma'am,  you  have 
6 
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a  great  regard  fpr  Mrs.  Gerard,  who  com- 
monly feryes  the  Marchiqiiefs!  _[  I  belkve  if 
I  was  kno.virn  to  you,  you  wpuld  not  be 
forry  to  fee  me  here.    ..       .*. 

JULlEf. 

Madetpoifclle, '  you  are '  mitinformed;  'for 
fo  far  from  having  k' regard  for  Mrs/<jfc. 
rard,  I  cannot  endure  her. 

Mapjsmo.iselle    Cart.oon. 

I  am  delighted  with  your  fpcaking  fo 
openly  •,  I  would  not  injure  any  perfon  m 
the  world,  but  fince  you  know  Mrs.  Gerard, 
I  may  freely  tell  you,  that  I  don't  think 
ihe  deferves  the  confidence  of  worthy  peo- 
ple. .  She  does  not  underftand  her  bufinefs 
better  than  others,  and  befid^s,  Ihe  is  fo 
greedy  and.  ayaricious — : — But  for  my  part, 
I  know  how  to  be  grateful, for  favours  con* 
ferrcd  upon  me. 

Juliet   afide. 

Q,  I  fee  '.what  Ihe.  would  be  at ;  this 

is  nothing  new  to  me. 
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Madimoiselle  Cartoon. 
1  fhould  be  very  happy,  Ma^am,  if  there 
IS  any  thing  in  my  fhop  that  you  could  like 
-^ This  half  negligee  for  inftance. 

Juliet. 

It  is  greatly  to  my  tafte  ^   but  you  haw  4| 
Ihort  doak  there  which  I  like  prodigioufly. 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon   ^de. 
She  comes  to  the  point  at  once  without 

ceremony. (Ahud.)    In  Ikort  the  lace 

is  luperb,  but  it  is  very  much  at  your  fer- 
vice  9A  well  as  the  cap. 

Juliet. 
O !    it  is  too  dear  for  me. 

Mademoisblller  Cartoon. 
You  are  in  jeft  furc.    I  pray  you,  Ma^ajn^ 
to  give  me  leave  to  prefent  you  with  thcfe 
two  trifles.     I  only  beg  your  friendffliip. 

Juliet. 
And  my  Lady's  cuftom. 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon  laugbingm 
That  comes  of  courfe. ' 
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J  U  L  I  fe  T.  ' 

Iteep  your  trumpery,  Mademoifclle^  Car- 
koon:  you  judge  of  me  from  other  ladies 
maids  whom  you  have  known,  but  for  my 
part  I  (ball  not  be  fb  unjuft  as  to  confoiihd 
bvery  Milliner  .with  you.  Am»tber  time  I 
advife  you  to  be  a  little  more  circumlpcf^ 
and  remember  that  noble  and  honourable 
leritimehts  may  be  found  in  every  condition 
irilife.  '    ^ 


Madbmoxsblle  Cartoon 
What  a  four  fantaftical  humour ! 

J  u  1 1  B  T. 

•  jBut  here  comes  my  Lady. 


Dd 
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:S,C  E  N  E    VII. 

JULlETi   MADEMOISELLE   CARTOON, 
the  MAi^CHIONESSi  the  VISCOUNTESS. 

(The  Mdrcbiofiefs  and  Vifcountefs  enter  holdings 
each  other  hy  the  arm  *  J 

VicouNTESs  to  the  Marcbionefs. 
My  hfeart,  what  a  value'yoii  put  upon  fuch 
a  moderate  attention ! — (Sbt  embraces  her.) 

Marchion  ess. 
O  it  is  charming !   There  it  is  ftill  upon 
my  toilet,  for  I  have  but  this  inftant  difco- 

vered  it Juliet,  take  it  and  carry  it  into 

my  clofet 

Juliet. 
What  fhall  I  carry.  Madam  ? 

♦  In  this  Scene,  the  two  friends  afFeft  great  fenfi- 
bifity  by  their  voice  and  manner,  and  frequently  cm- 
biacing  each  other 
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Ma  rchion  b  ss. 
.  That  figure  in  bifcuit/  but  take  care  fcni 
don't  break  it; 

Juliet  ajde. 

The  lofs  to  be  fure  would  be  very  great. — • 
(She  takes  tbefigi&c  atidg^es  out.) 

■  Vi  s  c  OU  N  T  ES  s. 

Now  let  us  femploy  ourfelves  a  little  with 
Madtnhbifelle  Cartoon*  (^oJbe  Marcbisnefs.) 
My  heart!  is  fhe  not  very  agreeable--— 
Madcmoifelle  Cartoon,  have  you  anyPuffs  ?— 

MADEMOisibiaB.  Cartoon. 
Yes,.  Madam,  there  is  one  quite  new. 

V.I  8  C  Q  U  N  T  £  S  S. 

*Tis  monftroufly  ugly-^— Shew  nie;fome- 
thing  elfe  -,  bring  here  that  large  band-box. 
(^0  the  Marchidnefs.)  '  'Let  us  fit  down. 

(rbcf/rt.) 

Marchioness. 

Come^  give  it  us  upon  our  knees— there, 
very  well,  (fbe  Marcbionefs  and  Vifcountefs 
take  different  goods  out  of  the  box.) 

D.d  ij 
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VrSCOtJ  NTE  s  s. 

There  Js  a  pretty  hat  enough— —but  it  h 
common.  Mademoifelle  Cartoon,  I  mnft 
have  fome  converfation  with  you  about  hats; 
1  will  give  you  fome  ideas 

Mademoisbllb  Ca^rtqoii. 
Your  Ladyftiip  has  fuch  fancy  ! 

Marchioness. 

Mademoi&lle  Cartoon,  here  lay  all  thU 
alkie  for  me. 

Viscountess. 

Ah  I  my  heart,  take  this  cap  too ;  here  is 
the  fellow  of  it,  which  I  intend  to  keep. 

Marchioness* 
Gome,  with  all  my  heart. 

Vis  c  ou  N  T  ESS. 
Except  the  two  hats  I  will  take  all  that 
remains  in  the  box.    Mademoifelle  Cartoon, 
order  fomebody  to  put  them  in  my  carriage. 

(She  takes  tbi  box  J 
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SCENE    VIII. 

JULIET,   MADEMOISELLE  CARTOON, 
MARCHIONESS,  VISCOUNTESS.       ' 

Juliet  to  the  Vifcmntefs. 

Your  fervant  delircs  to  know  at  what 

o'clock  your  Ladyftiip  choofes  to  have  your 

carriage. 

Viscountess, 

Let  them  ftay,  I  am  juft  going.     (To  the 

Marcbionefs.)    Now  we  talk  of  carriages,  I 

have  fomething  charming  to  tell  you.     Yef- 

terday  the  Baronefs  was  invited  to  a  wedding 

dinner,  where  there  was  a  Pharaoh  party. 

She  came  at  two  o'clock,  and  on  entering  the 

Saloon,  very  coolly  gave  orders  for  her  car- 

,  riage  to  come  next  day  at  mid-day. 

Marchioness. 
That  was  very  droll !— — 

Viscountess. 
But  what  is  not  fo  droll,  the  unlucky  wo- 
man loft  two  thoufand  guineas,  though  Ihc 

Ddiij 
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has  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  allow- 
ance, and  fhe  does  not  know  where  to  ptrt 
her  head.  You  muft  not  mention  this  ad- 
venture, we  promifed  her  ta  ke^p  it  fecret. 

Juliet  afi^e. 
And  it  is  finely  kept ! 

ViSCOU  ^TESS. 

If  it  was  known,  fhe  would  be  irrecovcr: 
^bly  embroiled  with  her  family. 

Marchioness. 

That  is  dreadful.     ('The  Marchionefs  and 
Vifcountefs  wbifper.) 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon  afidt,. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  I  muft  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  information.  Your  Ladyfhips 
have  no  farther  commands. 

Ma  rchioness. 

Farewell  Mademoifelle  Cartoon Juliet, 

tell  that  I  an)  not  at  home  to  any  one Do 

you  hear  ?    * 

Juliet, 

Yes,  Madam .     (She  goes  out  with  Madetj^oi^ 
^elk  Cartoon^  who  carries  off  her  bo^es-) 
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SCENE    IX, 

MARCHIONESS,  VISCOUNTESS. 

Marchioness, 

I  hope,  my  dear  Friend,  you  will  dine 

with  me. 

Viscountess. 

Am  I  not  engaged  to  a  reading  party,  and 

a  tea  drinking O !    I   have  forgot  my 

knotting  bag ;  how  giddy  I  am !  I  Ihall  be 

tired  to  death 1  cannot  attend  to  the  per- 

}bn  who  reads  unlefs  1  am  knotting 

Marchioness. 
What  is  the  work  that  is  to  be  read  ? 

Viscountess. 
It  is  a  Poem. 

Mar  ch  ioness. 
Of  Sir  George  Herbert's,  V\\  engage. 

Viscountess. 
Juft  fo,    fie  had  fome  inclination  to  have 
it  printed  j  but  you  know  Sir  George,  he  is 

D  d  iiij 
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fo  modcft  and  unafFcfted ! The  name  c^ 

Author  terrifies  him :— as  he  fays  himCelf,  |ie 
only  writes  for  the  amufeoient  of  his  frieadsi^ 

Marchioness. 

However,  I  heard  him  read  his  poem  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  prefence  of  fixty  people. 

Viscountess. 

To-day  we  fhall  have  more  than  a  hundred ; 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  fo  much  in  the  world  i 
he  has  a  great  many  friends- 1  am  fo  pro- 
voked that  you  wont  go  to  this  reading;  my 
heart,  don't  you  know  that  we  (hall  fcarcely 
meet  again  this  whole  day  ?—   '"'  '    - 

Marchioness. 

But  tell  n^,  why  are  you  in  fuch  full  drefs 
this  morning?       - 

Viscountess. 

O  my  dear,  that  is  becaufe  I  (han*t  return 
home  all  the  day.  At  fix  o'clock  I  go  to  the 
Play,  from  thence  I  fhall  return  to  take  yovi 
dp,  and  we  will  go  to  fee  the  new  dance ;  wc 
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^iH  make  two  or  three  vifits,  and  then  fup 
at  the  Ambaffador's.  We  Ihall  plajr  at 
Pharaoh ;  — ^  I  am  ruined,  but  it  is  no 
matter ;   my  paflion  for  play  is  as  conftant 

as  it  is  unfortunate. 1  (hall  have  done 

ty  leaving  off  play  and  the  world  it  the 
fame  time;  all  this  diftrafts  me;  fcrioufly 
1  am  not  well  but  when  with  you,  or  quite 
alone;  I  warn  you  beforehand,  I  fhall  be- 
come a  mifanthrope ;  if  you  knew  all  the 

plagues  that  I  am  tormented  with and 

theii,  i  am  afFefted  with  mere  nothings.. 
They  are  greatly  to  be  pitied  who  have 
much  fenfibility ;  it  is  a  gift  of  heaven  which 
occafions  great  unhappinefs.  —  My  heart, 
have  you  any  rouge  there  ?  mine  is  a  little 

too  pale. 

'      '  ^'       Marchioness. 

There  is  fome.     (The  Vifccmtefs  places  her- 

felf  at  the  toilet  and  puts  on  rouge.)     I  affure 

you,  you  look  very  beautiful  this  morning, 

and  dreffed  moft  elegantly.  If  Mrs.  Seymour 

fees  you  to-day,  you  will  make  her  die  with 

<rnvy.    '  ' *• 

Viscountess. 

What  a  horrid  thing  is  envy ;  how  it  dis- 
figures thbfe  who  are  fubjeft  to  it  ? 

^  6       
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Marchioness. 

O  that  is  tRie My  heart,   have  yoa 

thought  of  our  drefs  for  the  quadrille. 

Viscountess^ 

Yes,  my  dean  I  believe,  not  to  conceal 
any  thing  from  you,  that  our  quadrille  will 

make  a  little  noife We  have  ftill  fix  re* 

petition?  to  make,  have  'v^e  not  ? 

Marchioness. 

Certainly,. 

Viscountess. 

What  think  you  pf  Mrs.  Blemont,  who 
difappointed  us  laft  time,  to  go  and  confult 
her  Lawyers  ? 

Marchioness. 

But  the  law-fuit,'  I  hear,  is  of  very  great 
importance  j  her  fortune  depends  oji  the  de- 
cifion. 

Vis  countes  s. 

With  all  my  heart,  but  (he  might  very 
well  have  put  off  her  Counfel  till  another  day, 
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Mrs.  Blemont  Ihews  her  rufticity  on  all 
occafions ;  .  fhe  has  li\red  much  in  the 
jcountfy— — 

Marchioness. 
Her  friends  fay  (he  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit. 

Viscountess. 
That  may  be,  but  it  is  a  merit  that  is 
not  very  brilliant.     Have  you  obferved  how 
the  firings  of  her  hoop  are  always  falling ; 

jttve  is  exceffively  aukward. 1  do  not 

^now  how  flie  came  to  be  of  our  quadrille, 
ihe  will  disfigure  it 

Marchioness. 
She  does  not  dance  amifs,  and  fhe  is  hand- 
jfome. 

Viscountess. 
Handfome  indeed,  you  are  very  good: 
Ihe  might  haye  been,  but  fhe  is  no  longer 
young;  fhe  is  at  leaft  twenty-feven,  tho* 
ihe  gives  herfelf  out  to  be  only  twenty- 
four. But,  my  dear  friend,  I  mufl  leave 

you. 

Marchioness. 
^V|iat  already?  .! 
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Viscountess. 
Wc  (hall  meet  again  in  the  evening.  I 
have  a  thoufand  things  to  tell  you  ;  I  want 
to  open  my  heart  to  my  friend ;  I  affure  you 
I  have  more  than  one  caufe  of  vexation^ 
and  if  I  had  not  fo  much  coi^ragc 

MARqmONE^S. 

You  alarm  me. 

Viscountess. 

I  will  tell  you  all  at  the  Opera. By 

the  by,  my  heart,  fhall  we  take  that  fmall 
Box  5   are  you  refolvcd  J 

Marchioness. 
If  it  is  agreeable  to  you.-— 

Viscountess. 
I  fhall  be  delighted  with  it.     It  will  be 
an  additional  means  of  being  with  you. 

Mar  CHI o NESS. 
Well,  I  agree  to  it. 

Viscountess. 

Adieu  my  pufs.    (She  mlraces  bcr.)    This 
Ihort  converfation  has  done  me  good  5   I  was 
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fo  gloomy  when  I  came  to  you.-— Farewell; 

my  dear  friend Have  you  fcen  my  ucvr 

carriage  ? 

Marcrionxss. 

No,  my  heart.    Is  it  below  ? 

Viscountess. 
Yes.    Come  and  fee  it,  it  is  delightful. 

Marchioness. 
Come,  with  all  my  heart,    (fhey  take  each 
ether  hy  the  arm  and  go  out.) 


End  of  the  Firft  AH. 
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\  ii..    ■'  ■  [  I  i  .i  I  ""' '  i  I  ! ;.  i.jli  m- 

A  C  T     ir. 


S  C  E  N  E    f . 
,-    MARCHIONESS,    JULIET.    .. 

M  AR  CfHld^NESS* * 

Juliet,  get  my  green  embroidered  gowil  j 
I  fhall  drefs  prefently. 

Juliet. 
What,  Madam,  to  fup  with  your  Aunt  by 
yourfelves  ! 

Mar  ch  ion  ess. 
My  God !  I  have  been  engaged  thefe  eight 
days  to  fup  this  evening  at  the  Ambaflador's, 
and  the  Vifcountefs  is  to  come  and  take  me 
up. 

Juliet. 
But,  Madam,  you  have  given  your  word 
to  Lady  Jemima  to  wait  for  her  this  even- 
6 
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ing ;  and  truly  you  might  give  up  a  fupper 
where  there  are  to* be  a  ftundred  people,  and 
from  which  you  may  be  eafily  difengagcd  by 
the  flighteft  excufe. 

Marchioness. 

Yes,  but  the 'Vifcbuncefs  will  never  for- 
give me. 

.    Ju  L  I  E  T..-. 

Madam^j^^  yqur.Aunt  will  have  much  more 
reafon  to  be  offeacjed  with  you. 

Marchioness. 
I  am. afraid  fo,  for  I  am'pcrfuaded  Ihe 
will  think  my  reafon  a  very  bad  one. 

^'  *  ;     -Jul  iet.'  '     ' 

Deteftable,  you  may  depepd  upon  it. 

M.AH.CH  lONESS. 

That  is  exceeding  perplexing certainly 

I  (hall  be  excefllvely  grieved  to  difpleafe  my 
Aunt,  and  there  is  nothing  I  can  dread  fo 
much.  But,  Juliet,  I  muft  own  to  you  that 
this  tcte.a-tete,  for  which  I  exprefled  fo 
great  a  defire  in  the  morning,  troubles  and 
vexes  me  at  prcfent— ~ 
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Juliet. 


Is  it  pofllble 


? 


Marchionxss, 

Alas !   this  change  does  not  proceed  ftmti 

my  heart at  all  other  times  I  woiiW  f*^ 

crifice  every  pleafure  in  the  world  to  the 
happinefs  of  paffihg  the  evening  alone  with 
my  aunt.  Yes,  Juliet,  it  ii  true,  all  fhe 
fays  is  the  language  of  prudence  and  rTcafon^ 
and  it  was  my  greateft  pleafure  to  hear  her 
when  I  followed  her  advice^  At  prefent  fhe 
never  fails  to  perfoade  me,  but  at  the  fame 
time  her  difcourfe  occafions  a  fecrct  con- 
fufion  and  regret,  the  bitternefs  of  which 
I  cannot  defcribe.  Alas  !  there  is  no  doubt 
one  muft  never  have  erred  to  enjoy  all  the 
delights  of  virtuous  inftrudion, 

Juliet. 

It  is  true  that  formerly  irt  particularifing 
to  you  all  the  female  duties,  it  was  prefenting 
a  faithful  piGure  of  your  own  life. 
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Marchioness. 

Ah  Juliet!  and  I  have  been  capable  of 
h^lefting  and  lofing  fuch  happinefsl— > 

Juliet. 

You  will  recover  it  again,  ahd  eitperience 
will  add  one  virtue  more,  a  diftruft  of  your* 
felf.     (A  Servant  enters.) 

Marchioness^ 
What  do  you  want  ? 

Servant. 

A  Painter  has  brought  three  pi6hires  for 
your  Ladylhip. 

Marchioness. 

.  I  know  what  they  are.     Go  and  put  them 
in  my  cabinet  with  the  reft. 

("The  Servant  goes  out.) 

Juliet. 
Nine  and  three,  make  twelve — people  com- 
monly have^nly  the  pidturcs  of  their  intimate 
friends  •,  fo,  my  Lady,  you  have  twelve  inti*  . 
mate  friends  j  I  congratulate  you. 

Ee 
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Marchioness. 

No,  i  have  ho  intimate  friend  but  Lady 
Dormer,  the  r^ft  are  only  acquaintances. 

Juliet, 

"^et  I  obferve  you  pay  the  fame  attention 
to  all  thefe  ladies ;  you  are  almoft  equally 
folicitous  about  each  of  them ;  they  are  upon 
your  particular  lift ;  you  load  them  with  ca- 
refles ;  upon  the  lead  abfence  you  write  to 
them  •,  when  you  meet  them,  you  have  always 
fome  fee  ret  to  whifper  5  if  one  of  them  is 
fick,  you  Teem  to  feel  the  greateft  anxiety, 
and  you  run  to  fhut  yourfelf  up  with  her. 
If  this  is  not  friendaii-p,;by  "what  name  can 
you  call  fuch  demonftrations  ?  Ah  !  my  dear 
miftrefs,    allow  me  to  tell  yog,  your  heart 
and  underftanding  fhould  preferve  you  from 
follov^ing  this  ridiculous  cuftom,  and  make 
you  defpifc  fuch  vain  and  childifli  afFeftation. 
I  beg  pardon  for  the  zeal  with  which  I  am 
tranfported  ;  but  my  duty  is  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  think   you  are  worthy  of  fuch   ar^ 
cffott. 

6 
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Marchioness.- 

You  are  not  miftaken,  Juliet;  I  at  leaft 
know  how  to  value  your  advice  and  friend- 
fliip  ;  and  you  may  be  at  the  fame  time  per* 
fuadcd,  that  there  are  occafions  when  I  am 
as  much  fhocked  as  you  can  be,  at  the  ridi- 
culous follies  you  have  been  defcribing.  I 
am  diiTatisfied  with  the  life  I  lead  ;  but  it  has 
unfortunately  made  me  contraft  a  habit  of 
indolence  and  idlenefs ;  I  have  loft  all  relifli 
for  employment ;  I.  have  negleftcd  to  cul- 
tivate thofe  talents  which  foriperly  ufed  to 
procure  me  fo  much  praife,  and  am  terrTfitd 
at  the  thoughts  of  application,  and  the  time 
neccffary  to  bring  me  back  to  where  I  was. 
That  is  really  the  obftrudion,  I  own  to  you. 

Juliet. 

'Truly,  my  Lady,  if  you  continue  to  he- 
fitate,  your  refolutions  to  give  application 
may  come  too  late :  but  do  you  fincerely 
think  that  being  remifs  for  eighteen  months, 
Cjg^  qaake  you  lofe  the  fruit  of  fifteen  years 
a(Ilduity  and  application  ?  In  (hort.  Madam, 

E  e  ij 
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if  you  are  fo  fond  of  your  prefent  life  of  di£ 
fipation,  if  you  find  nothing  comparable  to 
the  happinefs  of  paying  vifi[ts,  going  to  pub- 
lic places,  and  playing  at  Pharaoh,  I  fhould 
imagine  it  will  not  be  Without  difficulty,  your 
reafon  can  make  fuch  a  facrifice;  but  Goni- 
pafty  fatigues  and  diftrefles  you, 

Mar  cf  h  io  n  e  s  s. 

That  is  frequently  tfuc but  however, 

Juliet,  though  I  have  naturally  the  greateft 
contempt  and  averfion  to  coquettry,  I  am 
not  always  infenfible  to  the  dedre  of  pleafing* 

Juliet. 

O,  I  underftand  yoif  very  welL  You  arc 
not  unwilling  to  fhew  yourfelf,  and  toobfervc 
that  you  are  admired ;  i»  not  that  it  ? 

Marchioness* 

Yes ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  tranfitory  pleafure,^ 
and  fo  fpiritlefs  ? 

Juliet. 

It  mwft  be  fo,  for  you  (hare  the  triamgjl 
with  fo  many  others,  that    however  fmall 
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may  be  your  vanity,  you  cannot  be  con- 
tented with  that.     I  muft  tell  you  what  I 
heard  on  that  fubjed  the  other  day ;  it  was 
at  the  grand  entertainment  given  by  the  Am- 
baflador;  you  was  there  with  the  Vicountefs 
Dormer,  and  both  of  you  fixed  the  attention 
of  numbers  of  people  j  I  was  in  the  crowd 
and  heard  the  obfervations  that  were  made  on 
both  of  you,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  you, 
that  they  were  almoft  all  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Vifcountefs-     They  compared  you  with 
each  other ;  and  the  fplendor,  the  excellent 
form,  the  fine  figure  of  your  friend  was  uni- 
verfally    preferred.     I   was  provoked;    for 
really,  Madam,  I  think  you  are  much  hand- 
fomer.     But  I  was  ftill  more  enraged,  when 
all  of  a  fudden,  juft  by  this  group  of  men 
whofe   eonverfation   I  had  overheard,   who 
(hould  happen  to  pafs,  but  that  new-married 
lady,  who  is  always  fo  drefled,  fo  plain  a 
woman,  and  who  makes  fo  many  grimaces  j 
J  can't  recolleft  her  name 

Marchioness. 

%    O,  Mrs.  Elvington'  ■  ■    ■ 

E  e  nj 
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J  iJ  L  I  5  T. 

The  fame.  Well  then,  Mrs.  Elvingtoq, 
after  a  thoufand  affefted  airs  every  one  more 
difagrceable  than  the  other,  and  all  thofc 
tv/iftings  of  the  head  which  you  know,  <juit- 
ted  thefe  gentlemen  and  followed  her  mother-^ 
in-law  into  another  apartment.  She  left  the 
group  in  fuch  admiration  of  her  charms, 
that  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  her  praifes. 
They  extolled  her  manner,  her  countenance, 
and  unanimouQy  agreed  that  flie  was  a  thou- 
fand times  more  agreeable,  more  captivating 
(pardon  my  fincerity)  than  you,  Madam,  or 
even  the  Vifcountefs  Dormer,  whom  they 
had  found  fo  charming  but  a  moment  before. 

Marchioness. 

But  'tis  incredible  \  Mrs.  Elvington  is 
downright  ugly. 

Juliet. 

I  think  fo  too,  but  the  report  I  have  juft 
^^ow  made  is  not  the  kfs  faithful ;  I  was  with 
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the  Ambaffador's  Steward,  who  was  likewifc 
much  diverted  with  this  converfation. 

Marchioness. 

rU  engage  your  group  was  compofed  of 
the  worft  company 

Juliet. 

But  they  were  men  whom  I  have  often  Cccn 
in  company  with  your  Ladyfhip;  for  inftance, 
the  Vifcount  Elford,  and  his  brother,  Mr, 
Royal,  Sir  George  Herbert,  and  five  or  fix 
more. 

Marchioness. 
Sir  George  Herbert  one  of  them  ?— ~-  ' 

Juliet. 

My  God !  yes ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
moft  vehement  in  praife  of  Lady  Dormer, 
and  then  of  Mrs.  Elvington,  notwithftanding 
all  the  infipid  things  he  fays  to  you  fometimes 
at  your  toilet ;  but,  Madam,  that  is  the  way 
with  all  men ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  misfortune 
IQ  fct  a  high   value  on   beauty.     However 

Ee  iiij 
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handfome  one  can  be,  it  is  poflible  (he  may 
be  outdone  by  another ;  and  what  is  itiU  jRiore 
provoking,  yet  very  common,  is,  to  fee  th^ 
moft  indifferent  figure  preferred :  fo  that  the 
hope  of  univerfal  fuccefs  in  this  kind  is  a 
chimera ;  caprice,  without  reafon,  beftows  it 
one  day,  and  takes  it  away  the  next.  But 
the  triumph  which  does  not  depend  upon 
whim  or  fafliion,  and  which  at  all  times  and 
all  ages  may  truly  gratify  vanity,  is  that  of 
gaining  admiration  by  a  happy  temper  and 
good  conduft,  plcafmg  by  agreeable  manners, 
by  fuperior  underftanding,  and  by  the  charms 
X)f  accomplifhmpats.— 


Marchioness. 

Come^  Juliet,  I  am  determined  to  refumc 
my  ftudic^  and  recover  the  habit  of  applica- 
tion ;  I  will  begin  to-morrow.  Get  my  harp 
and  forte-piano  put  in  tune  j  prepare  my  eafel 
and  my  colours  •,  place  all  the  books  of  hif- 
tory  in  my  library,  which  were  given  me  by 
py  Aunt,  and  burn  all  my  romances. 
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Juliet. 
*Tis  an  excellent  refolution,  provided  it 
holds. 

Marchioness. 

It  fhall  hold,  depend  upon  it. Wba( 

is  the  matter  now  ? 

Servant  enters. 
The  poor  woman  who  was  here  yefterday, 
from  your  eftate  in  the  country,  begs  to 
fpeak  with  your  Ladylhip. 

Marchioness. 
Tell  her  to  wait,     (^he  Servant  goes  out.) 

Juliet. 

Certainly  it  is  the  woman  whofe  houfe  wa^ 
burnt. 

Marchioness. 

My  God,  yes  ! She  has  great  need  of 

help,  and  I  am  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  have 
it  in  my  power  at  prefcnt. 

Juliet. 

Goodnefs  of  heart  without  prudent  oeco- 
nofny  can  only  occafion  vain  regret :   your 
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Ladylhip  experiences  it  at  this  moment  •,  ir 
is  nor  poffible  to  be  at  the  fame  time  both 
lavifh  and  generous. 

March  lONEss. 

Now  I  think  of  it,  I  will  play  this  even- 
ing %t  Pharaoh,  and  if  I  win,  I  fliall  have 
the  pleafure  of  extricating  this  poor  woman 
from  her  prefent  condition. 

Juliet- 
And  if  you  lofe  ?' 

Marchioness. 
O,  I  Ihall  win,  I  am  fure  of  it  -,    my  in- 
tention will  bring  me  good  luck. 

Juliet. 

By  relieving  this  poor  woman,  you  will  do 
an  adion  pleafmg  to  yourfelf  5  but  not  a 
worthy  aftio». 

Marchioness. 
How  fo  ? 

Juliet. 

Have  you  no  Creditors  ?  Is  it  poffible  to 
be  truly  generous  without  being  juft  ?     Is 
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the  noble  pleafure  of  beftowing,  to  be  in- 
dulged by  thofe  who  do  not  know  how  to 
pay  their  debts? 

Marchioness. 

Ah  Juliet !  you  are  certainly  right,  and 
you  have  made  me  feverely  fenfible  of  the 
horror  of  my  fituation.  Alas  !  I  can  only 
offer  to  the  unhappy,  a  compaflion,  fruitlefe 
for  them,  and  galling  for  myfelf !  So  that  I 
muft  debar  myfelf  from  pity;  I  muft 
keep  at  a  diftaiice,  or  at  leaft  not  yield  to 
that  feeling,  however  it  may  be  implanted  in 
my  nature ;  what  would  be  a  virtue  in  ano- 
ther, in  me  would  only  be  a  weakncfe^  I 
have  debts,  they  muft  be  difcharged ;  that 
is  my  firft  duty,  I  know  it,  I  am  fenfible  of 
it  -,  but  let  what  will  be  the  confequencc^ 
this  woman  muft  be  affifted.  Juliet,  get  po-. 
fitive  ihformation  what  her  fituation  is.-— ^ 
Some  one  comes ;  how  vexed  I  am  that  I 
cji^  not  ^ive  orders  to  exclude  every  body, 

Juliet. 
It  is  Lady  Dormer. 
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Marchioness. 

Every  thing  diftrefles  me  at  prefent.     (Ju- 
liet goes  out.) 


S  C  E  N  E    II. 

The    VISCOUNTESS,     The   M  A  R- 
CHI  ON  ESS, 

Viscountess. 
How  is  this,  my  heart?  not  yctdrcflfed! 
-what  lazinefs  ! 

Marchioness. 
1  have  a  dreadful  hcadach. 

Viscountess, 
You  muft  goour,  that  will  cureyoy— — 
Pharaoh  will  carry  it  off,  I  am  fure. 

Marchioness. 
Truly  it  is  impoffiblc  for  me  to  drcfs  and 
fup  abroad  this  evening. 

,.  ViSCOU  N^TESS, 

.  And  what  will  the  Ambaffador  fey? 
6 
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Marchiones^s. 

My  heart,  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  make 
my  apology ;  wont  you  ? 

Viscountess. 

But  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  break  my 
engagement  likewife,  and  the  rather,  as  I  am 

not  at  all  well  to  day. My  nerves  are  in 

bad  order then  my  head  is  fo  horridly 

drejQTed. — Come,  I  will  keep  you  company; 
we  will  chat  the  evening  and  go  to  bed  by- 
times,  that  will  do  much  better. 

Ma  rchiokess. 

1  am  exceedingly  vexed  that  I  cannot  alk 
you  to  fup,  becaufe  as  I  am  to  remain  at 
home,  my  aunt  certainly  comes  to  fpend  the 
evening  here. 

Viscountess. 

This  is  quite  a  new  way  of  proceeding^ 
I  only  engaged  to  fup  at  the  Ambai&dor's 
for  the  pleafure  of  your  company  j  you  next  J 
decline  to  go,  I  confent ;  but  you  muft  be  fo 
good  as  to  admit  me  as  a  third  perfon.  in 
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the  jparty  with  you  and  your  Aunt';   I  think 
that  is  but  juft.. 

March  I  ON  ESS. 
But  you  will  be  tired  to  death. 

^y:.  Viscountess,  > 

It  is  true  that  your  Aunt  will  not  en- 
liven me  greatly ;  fhe  is  certainly  a  moft  re- 
fpeftable  charafter,  but  I  own  to  you  Ihc 
has  an  air  of  feverity  which  ftrikes  me  with 
awe.* rU  engage  fhe  don't  like  me. 

Marchioness* 
What  an  idea ! 

".  '7  Viscountess. 

I  am  fure  of  it :  all  aunts  and  mothers-in- 
law  conceive  an  averfion  to  me  at  firft  fight. 
But  hear  me;  an  e^ccellent  thought  has  juft 
CQme  into  my  head ;  wemuft  abfolutely  fpend 
the  evening  together,  becaufe,  all  joking 
afide,  I  have  fomething  of  the :  utmoft  int- 
portancc  to  communicate  to  you.  Til  teU 
ygu  what  I  have  thought  of>  that  you  flbauld 
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write  to  your  Aunt  to  let  her  know  that  I 
am  lick,  and  have  begged  the  favour  of  you 
to  come  and  fup  with  me. 

Marchion  ess. 

O  !  I  beg  you  will  excufe  me  for  not  em- 
ploying this  deceit ;  I  am  refolved  never  tp 
make  ufe  of  any  with  a  perfon  to  whom  I 
owe  fo  much  gratitude  and  afie£lion. 

Viscountess. 

That  is  very  well  exprefled  5  but  it  is  not 
common  fenfe :  there  is  no  deceit  in  the 
matter,  for  I  fwear  io  you  that  I  am  very  ill, 
and  I  requeft  you  to  fup  with  me  j  fo  that 
you  will  tell  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Marchioness 
What  folly  ! But  you  are  not  ill  ? 

Viscountess. 

Did  not  I  tell  you  juft  now  that  I  found 

myfelf  nervous Befides,  all  that  tea  which 

I  drank  this  morning  has  given  me  a  p^in 
at  my  heart. In  Ihort,  to  fet  your  con* 
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fcicncc  at  reft,  I  promife  you  to  take  nothing 
this  night  but  orange-flower  water.  Arc 
you  fatisfied,  or  htve  you  ftilhfome  remain- 
ing fcruplcs  ?  ■  You  laugh  ;  come,  I 
ta:kc  that  fmile  for  confent.  My  heart,  I 
conjure  you  to  give  me  this  proof  of  youf 
friendihip.  (She  embraces  her  J  I  fhall  be 
▼cry  fenfible  of  it.  — —  I  want  to  aflc  your 
advice :   I  want  to  cntruft  you  with  all  my 

difficulties. You  will  inftruft  me  what  ta 

do ;  you  will  comfort  me,  and  I  cannot  de- 
lay this  converfatidn,  for  my  fituation .  is 
very  urgent ;  1  muft  decide,  and  your  opi- 
nion only  can  determine  me. 

Marchioness. 

There  is  no  refitting  you.  Well,  I  will 
write  to  my  Aunt:  the  telling  this  he  is 
much  againft  the  grain  with  me^  I  cannot 
d^ny  it. 

Viscountess. 

Well,  (he  fhall  never  know  it. 

Marchioness. 
That  is  impofllble,  for  I  am'  furclfhall 
confcfs  it  to  her  to-morrow. 
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Viscountess. 

That  would  be  foolifh  indecd-^Whcrc  is 
your  writing  delk  ? 

Marchioness. 
Here  it  is; 

Viscountess. 

Cortie,  my  ncart,  write  away.  (The  Afiir- 
chionefs  Jits  down  and  writes ^  and  the  Vif count efs 
Jcoks  at  berfelf  in  the  glafs  and  adjujis  her  drejs.) 

How  my  head  is  tumbled  ! 1  muft  have 

the  feat  of  my  carriage  placed  ftill  lower. — 
My  heart,  do  you  like  the  colour  of  this 
gown? — I  think  it  is  not  lively — befides/it 
is  but  indifferently  trimmed  —  however,  k 
was  made  by  Mademoifelle  Cartoon :  O ! 
my  God,  now  I  fpeak  of  Cartoon,  how  could 
I  forget  to  tcl)  you  of  a  thing  which  really 
grieves  me  to  the  foul. 


Marchioness. 

What  is  it? 


Ff 
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Vis  ecu  M  t  ess. 

You  know  my  fcnfibility,  and  I  leave  yoir 
to  judge  what  I  muft  feel.  You  remember 
what  I  told  you  this  morning  of  the  Baronefs 
in  prefence  of  Mademoifelle  Cartoon, 

Marchiombss. 

Yes,  of  her  having  loft  two  thoufand  gui- 
neas at  Pharaoh. 

Viscountess. 

Well,  the  poor  Baroneli  owes  Mademoifelle 
Cartoon  a  good  deal  of  money.  Mademoi* 
ielle  Cartoon,  from  what  efcaped  me  in  the 
morning,,  being  afraid  of  not  getting  pay- 
tnent,  went  to  the  Baronefs's  relations,  and 
acquainted  them  with  the  whole  afiair^ 

March  ion: £ss*^ 
That  was  terrible. 

Viscountess. 

To  com  pleat  the  misfortune,  the  Barone& 
has  a  raotbertinJaw  who  plays  only  at  loto^ 
and  a  father-in-law  who  plays  at  nothing  ^ut 
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fcncfs,  fo  that  her  fault  appears  to  be  an  uh«* 
pardonable  offence.  The  family  have  held 
a  council  upon  it ;  they  have  talked  of  her 
abfcnting  herfclf  for  a  couple  of  years ;  of 
fetting  out  for  her  old  boufc  in  the  country,. 

and  fpending  two  Summers  there ; .and  of 

fome  other  horrid  fchemes  which  I  fliall  not 
mention,  for  it  makes  one  ihudder  to  think 
of  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Baronefs, 
in  defpair,  wrote  to  me,  and  acquainted  me 
with  this  cruel  hiftory. 

Marghioni^s;;, 

And  did  (he  know  that  you  was  the  caufc 
of  her  misfortune  ? 

VlBCOt/NT  ESS. 

Yes,  truly !  Mademoifelle  Cartoon  had  told 
it ;  fo  that  the  letter  pierced  me  to  the  foul. 
I  inftantly  went  to  the  Baronefs  to  prevail 
with  her  to  deny  it  to  her  family,  becaufe  I 
undertook  to  find  money  for  her  occafions  • 
but  fhe  had  made  a  compleat  confeflion,  fo 
that  we  could  not  execute  that  l«heme. 
Then  I  went  to  her  mother-in-law ;  I  took 
the  fault  entirely  upon  myfelf ;  I  told  her 

Ffij- 
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I  had  dragged  the  Baroncfs  along  with  me 
againll  her  inclination,  and  that  I  alone  was 
the  caufe  of  her  guilt.  In  (hort,  I  fpoke 
with  fuch  eloquence  that  I  obtained  her  par- 
don. It  is  true  that  the  Baronefs  is  not  to  be 
permitted  to  fee  me  again ;  that  is  one  of  the 
articles  of  accommodation ;  but  I  fubmit  to 
it  without  reluctance  fmce  it  fecures  her  peace. 

Marchioness. 
A  very  difagreeable  adventure  truly  ! 

Viscountess. 
I  am  the  more  to  blame  for  having  men* 
tioned  it  in  prefence  of  Mademoifelle  Cartoon, 
as  I  knew  fhe  was  acquainted  with  the  Baro- 
nefs, for  I  had  fecn  her  at  her  houfe  twenty 
times  J  but  my  head  is  always  fo  occupied, 
fo  filled  with  bufinefs  '  And  that  makes 
nie  fo  confufed 

Marchione  s  s. 

My  heart,  I  fuppofe .  that  after  fuch  an 
accident,  you  will  give  up  Mademoifelle 
Cartoon. 

Viscountess, 
O  !  I  am  quite  mad  with  her.    To  be  furc 
flie  expoiid  me  in  a  moll  Ihocking  manner ; 
6 
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but  we  muft  be  jiift  ;  there  is  none  but  fhe 
that  can  make  pufFs,  and  trim  a  gown. 

Marchioness. 
Who  is  this  coming  to  interrupt  us  ? 

Viscountess. 
It  is  Juliet. 


SCENE     III. 

VISCOUNTESS,  MARCHIONESS, 
i  U  L  I  E  T. 

Juliet. 

I  come  to  acquaint  your  Ladyfhip,  that 
Lady  Jemima  is  this  inftant  arrived,  and  is 
with  your  mother-in-law ;  undoubtedly  Ihe 
will  be  here  in  a  moment  to  fee  you ;  what 
muft  I  fay  to  her  ? 

Marchioness. 

In  that  cafe,  the  note  which  I  had  begun 
is  ufelefs.      You  fee,  my   heart,    we  muft 

Ff  iij 
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renounce  our  projeft,  for  certainly  I  will  ttof 
order  jmy  door  to  be  fliut  againft  her. 

Viscountess. 

But  why  renounce  our  projeft?  Cannot 
you  fay  to  her  what  you  intended  to  v^rite  ? 

Marchioness. 

To  tell  a  lie  in  fpeaking  is  much  more 
difficult. 

Vl  S  C  O  U  N  TE  s  s. 

Such  cowardice !  when  one  is  determine4 
to  do  it,  what  fignifies  the  manner  ?  I  can 
difcover  that  you  have  more  weaknefs  than 
fcruples  of  confcience.  Come,  come,  fhew 
yourfelf,  you  have  too  much  fpirit  to  be  fo 
irrefolute.  .        ' 

Marchioness. 

But  my"  Aunt  has  feen  your  carriage  ^  how 
can  I  tell  her  yeu  are  fick. 

Viscountess. 

Go  down  to  your  mother-in-law,  and  tell 
her  I  fept  my  carriage  that  I  might  fee  you  the 
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fooner ;  nothing  can  be  more  fimple.    In  the 
mean  time,  I  will  remain  here  till  (he  goe$« 

Juliet  ajide. 
That  is  what  is  called  genius  and  invention. 

Viscountess. 
Come,  my  dear  friend,  don't  lofe  time. 

Marchionbssw 

Truly  on  this  occafion  I  give  yoy  a  ftrong 
proof  of  friendihip. 

Viscountess^ 

Think  only  how  happy  we  fliall  be  this 
evening;  to  be  able  to  fpeak  with  perfe6t 
freedom,  and  fure  of  not  being  interrupted ; 
—but  make  hafte  5  come,  go  down- 

MarchioAess. 

My  heart,  how  you  abufe  my  attachment 
to  you  ! — Farewell  then ;  for  I  find  1  muft 
always  conclude  by  doing  whatever  you 
pleafc.     (She  goes  out.) 

Ffiiij 
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SCENE    IV. 
VISCOUNTESS,    JULIET. 

Juliet  a/tde. 
How  this  vexes  me!    (Aloud  io  the  Vif- 
countafs.)     Does  your  Ladyfhip  want  |iny 
thing? 

VlCOUNTt^S. 

Your  company  only  Mrs.  Juliet  j  I  ly ifli 
you  would  not  go  away. 

Juliet. 
Your  Ladyfhip  does  ncic  a  great  deal  of 
honour. 

Viscountess. 

You  Jove  your  miftrefs  very  much ;  that 
has  great  merit  in  my  eyes. — You  was  bred 
up  with  her  ? 

Juliet. 
Yes,  Madam,  I  owe  all  to  the  gpodnefs  of 
X>ady  Jemima. 

Viscountess. 
I-ady  Jcmhna  is  a  moft  valuable  perfon  — r 


you  do  honour  to  her  cares.— —You  was  an 
orphan,  I  believe?'  -     -  ~    - 

Juliet. 

No,  Madam,  I  am  fohappy  ai^tbliavea 
father  and  mother  whom  I  love,  and  who,  by 
their  virtues,  merit  all  my  a£fe£bion;  the 
education  (fo  much  fuperior  to  my  condi- 
tion)  which  I  have  received,  fo  far  from 
placing  them  at  a  greater  diftance  from  mc, 
only  fhews  me  better  the  extent  of  my  duty 
in  that  refpeft,  and  renders  fuch  agreeable 
tics,  as  dear  as  they  are  refpedable  and  facred. 

Viscountess. 

How  good,    what    an   excellent  difpofi- 

tion It  is  very  droll,  (he  has  brought 

tears  in  my  eyes.  Now  I  fmcerely  love  Lady 
Jemimn,  who  has  taught  you  fuch  excellent 
principk?. 

Juliet. 

Th^  depend  upon  the  natural  feelings, 
and  are  imprefled  on  every, heart;  a  bad 
education  debafes  them,  while  a  .good  one 
fcrves  only  to  unfold  them.  ^    '  •  * 
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Viscountess. 

I  could  bear  her  the  whole  day  with  pica- 

fure. Truly,  Juliet,  you  furprife  me 

very  much  indeed, 1  really  fttl  a  fincere 

friendfhip  for  her.-^— Juliet,  I  muft  embrace 
you.  ... 

Juliet. 

My  Lady 

Viscountess* 

.  She  is  charming  ?■■        Such  a  gentle,  pru- 
dent manner and  fo  good  a  heart.        » 

Her  father  and  mother  muft  be  very  happy. 
—-Truly  I  cannot  get  the  better  of  thofe 
tender  emotions  ftie  has  oc<:a{ioncd.--ri — 1*^11 
me,  Juliet ;  you  paffed  near  two  years  in  thdf 
couatry  with  Lady  Germain  :  You'm«ft  have 
been  a  gr^at  comfort  to  her,  for  Limaginc 
that  fuch  a  retired  life  muft  be  very  me- 
lancholy. 

Juliet. 

My  Lady  was  very  happy  there ;  Ihe  found 
none  but.fimple  pleafures>  but  they  are  fuch 
as  aever  tire. 


Viscountess^ 

1  can  conceive  that — — I  likcwifc  love  the 

(country 1  naturally  like  rural  pleafures— • 

Rivulets,  green  banks,  and  flowers  are  de- 
lightful objefts;  but  when  all  is  frozen," 
what  becomes  of  them  in  winter  ? 

J  o  L  1  E  T. 

Mufic,  drawing  and  reading  employed  one 
part  of  the  day ;  and  the  evenings,  my  Lady, 
iurrounded  by  her  family,  neither  regretted 
the  entertainments,  balls,  nor  pleafures  of 
Paris, 

Viscountess. 

Nobody  can  be  more  amiable  than  Lady 
Germain,  but  flie  is  not  chearful. 

Juliet. 
Sh^  was  at  that  time. 

Viscountess. 

Yes,  fhe  had  no  care,  no  difquiet;  hef  \ 
health  was  better.-- — -She  is  greatly  changed  - 
this  laft  year,  I  am  in  pain  for  her 1  have 
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l>ceii  told  that  her  affairs  are  not  in  good 
order, 

Juliet. 

You  ace  mifmformcd.  Madam ;  I  am  con- 
fident they  are  in  the  beft  ftate^  My  Lady 
is  fo  reafonable  in  every  refpcdb ! 

V  I  S  C  O  UN  T  I  s  s, 

I  believe  fhe  is  much  indebted  to  yoiir 
good  counfels* 

Juliet* 

-  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  offer  her 
any  j  her  condud  is  pcrfeft  in  every  refpeftw 

Viscountess  (witb  empbafts.) 

She  certainly  is  a  charming  woman!  — 

I  have  an  affeSion  for  her- She  has  fomc 

inclination  for  me. She  infpircs  me  with 

fomething  fo  tender  and  affeliing^  that  it  may 
really  be  called  dLpaffion-^  and  then  there  is  fuch 
a  conformity  in  our  difpofitions,  fuch  ^Jym- 
faliy  hetv^pen  us,  that  it  is  impoflible  but  we 
ihould  love  one  another  to  diftradion. 
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Juliet  afide. 

Ay,  there  is  all  the  baldcrdafli  of  cxag- 
geration  and  fenfibility. 

Viscountess. 

But  don't  I  hear  a  carriage  going  out  of 
the  court. 

Juliet. 

Probably  Lady  Jemima  is  going. 

Viscountess. 

Go»   I  pray  you,   my  dear  Juliet^  and 

enquire. — 

Juliet. 

Here  comes  my  Lady. 

Viscountess.  .    . 

The  vifit  has  not  been  long. 
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SCENE    V, 

Viscountess,  marchioness, 

JULIET. 

.    Viscountess. 
Well,  how  have  you  managed  ?' 

Marchioness  in  a  melancholy  voice. 

Juft  as  we  Agreed  ;  I  delivered  the  whole 
ftory  as  it  was  compofed  by  you ;  my  Aunt 
fecmed  to  believe  it  from  the  firft  word ;  flie 
aiked  me  no  queftions,  and  immediately  de- 
parted. 

V-rS  ecu  NT  E  ss. 

That  is  charming ;    we  fhall   fpend  the 

evening  delightfully. I  ftill  have  fome 

bufinefs  which  mull  be  finifhed;  I  muft 
leave  you  at  prefent,  but  I  will  be  back  be- 
times.    Adieu,  my  dear. Apropos,  do 

you  know  I  love  Juliet  excefBvely ;  we  have 
had  a  very  fprious  converfation 1  am  de- 
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lighted  with  her ;  I  envy  your  happinefs  in 
having  fiich  an  amiable  perfon  with  you.-— 

See  how  flie  blufhes She  is  good,  inteUi- 

gent  and  modcft ;  fhe  is  not  deficient  in  any 
one  good  quality.—— 

Marchioness. 

Notwithftanding  what  you  have  feen,  you 
may  be  affured  it  will  require  more  than 
one  day  to  know,  and  put  a  true  value  on  all 
her  good  qualities. 

VlSCOUli^TESS. 

I  very  willingly  believe  whatever  can  be 

faid  to  her  advantage But  I  muft  tear 

myfelf  from  hence. 

Marchioness. 
Whiere  arc  you  going  ? 

Viscountess. 

I  am  going  among  the  Shops ;  will  you  <^* 
with  me  ?  ** 

Marchioness. 
No,  my  head  achs  fo^  I  can't  go. 
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Viscountess. 

And  I  am  quite  worn ,  out  with  the  fsL^ 
dgues  of  the  day— —And  then,  whitf  a  day 

I  am  to  have  to-morrow At  mid-day  our 

experiments  on  fixed  air;    at  one  o'clock 

the  horfe-racc from  thence  to  the  French 

Acddemy,  to  hear  the  difcourfe  of  admif- 
fion ;  and  then  to  ice  the  dogs  dance ;  and 
then  to  Verfailles 1  really  cannot  con- 
ceive, with  my  delicate  and  indifferent 
health,  and  the  feeble  ftate  of  my  nerves^ 
how  I  have  ftrength  to  lead  fuch  a  life. 

Marchioness. 

It  fcems  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  finC6  you 
have  adopted  it. 

JVlSCOUNTESS. 

No— —it  is  becaiife  I  am  exceflively  com- 

plaifant for  I  am  naturally  indolent.     Sir 

George  Herl>crt,  fpeaking  of  me,  faid,  that 
I  had  no  vivacity,  except  in  my  imagination, 
or  energy^  but  in  my  chara<3:er.  It  is  pcr- 
fedtly  true,  and  defcribes  me  exaftly;  I  love 
tranquility,  calm,  and  recollc6tion :  what  a 
delicious  thing  is  repofe ! But  who  can 
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follow  their  own  inclinations  ?r (^^^  ^^^ 

ff/  ber  waicbj  My  God  !  *tis  a  quarter  paft 
n^^  Adieu,  my  dear  Friend  \  I  fhall  be  here 
IB  an  hour  and  a  half  at  lateft.  (She  embrofei 
ber^  jOtd  mtruesfomejiejpstago  om.)  O !  I  for- 
got——My  4car  life,  who  is  k  that  makes 
yoMt  cbamiirhuques  ? 

Juliet* 
Mrs,  Bertfand,  my  Lady* 

Vis  c  ouN  TEss» 

Be  fo  good,  Juliet,  as  to  fepd  her  to  tlie-^ 
and  when  I  come  back  prefently,  I  will  un* 

drefs,   and  you  Ihall  lend-  me  one. Ah! 

there  is  no  happinefs  in  life  without  a  cham- 

berlouque. Adieu,  my  little  heart.   (Sbi 

mhraces  the  Marcbionefs  again^  and  tben  goes 
mt.) 


Gg 
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S  C  E  N  E    VI. 

MARCHIONESS^   JULIET. 

Juliet,  after  a  Jbiirt  fiUntBy  during  which  the 
Marchionefs  feems  deep  in  thought. 

You  are  penfive,  my  Lady ;  what  a  pity, 
your  inattention  has  made  you  lofe  a  fine  en- 
con)iuin  on  chamberlouques,  and  a  perftdl! 
dcfinitionr  of  happinefs. 

Marchioness ^^^^i/jp^  to  herfelf. 

I  am  perfuaded  my  Aunt  muft  have  ob- 
ferved  that  I  was  telling  a  lie  •,  Ihc  could  noi 
fail  to  fee  it  in  my  countenance 1  am  ex- 
ceedingly vexed  at  it ;  how  I  am  thwarted, 

afflifted   and   unfortunate. Every   thing 

unites  to  diftrefs  me  to-day.  Returning  from 
my  mother-in-law,  I  met .  that  poor  woman 
in  the  outer  room  ;  ftie  threw  herfelf  at  my 
feet  with  her  children ;  (he  made  me  very 

unhappy.-^l  defired  her  to  wait Juliet,  I 

abfolutely  rauft  aflift  her* 
.  6 
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But,  my  Lady,  it  reqiaires  five-aad*twcnty 
guineas,  and  if  &c  cannot  have  that  fum  this 
evening,  her  hufband  will  be  dragged  uo 
prifon  t^-tnwTQw  by  day-break. 

Marchioness  untying  her  necklace. 
Well,  go  and  fell  this  heart  of  diamonds; 
it  coft  fixty  guineas;    you   will  eafily  get 
cwcttty.    Go^  and  do  not  lafe  a  moment. 

Juliet. 
But,  Madaoi,  I  do  not  know  a  Jeweller— ^ 

Marchioness  with  impatience. 

Give  it,  give  it  nae,  I  will  go  myfelf— ^ 
Order  the  horfes  to  be  put  to— *- 

*  Juliet. 

Your  coachman  is  not  in  the  way :  Your 
Ladyfliip  faid  you  would  not  go  out :  befides 
this  is  a  holiday,  and  all  the  ihops  are  ihut» 

Marchioness  in  a  fajfion. 

The  true  difficulty  is  your  want  of  zeal— • 
You  do  nothing  but  fay  fevere  things  to  me — 

Ggy 
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to  afflia  me,  to  make  me  fenfible  how  much 

I  am  to  be  pitied.     Reafonings,  peevilhnefs, 

•and  rud^hds,  are  what  you   call  proolTof 

attachment.' 1  won't  liave  any  more  lec- 

turings  •,  I  will  have  no  anfwers. -If  it  is 

not  agreeable  to  you,  I  don't  keep  you,  you 
are  your  own  miftrefs. 

J  u  L  I  E  f . 

No,  I  am  not ;  your  Aunt  Lady  Jemima 
placed  me  with  you,  and  in  return  for  all  her 
favours,  defired  that  I  would  remam,  I  muft 
bear  your  anger,  your  injuftice,  and  even  your 
hatred,  without  having  the  refource  of  a 
common  fervant,  that  of  quitting  your  fervice. 
I  can  indeed  avoid  coming  into  your  prefence 
till  you  fend  for  me — but  before  I  can  leave 
your  houfe,  your  Ladyfhip  muft  give  jne  a 
formal  difmiffion..    (She  goes  out.) 
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SCENE    VII. 

MARCHIONESS,    alom. 
(She  drops  into  a  chair :  After  ajkcrtjilence) 

•  How  fcvere  thofe  reproaches  (he  has  juft 

oow  uttered What !  infult  a  perfon  who 

has  confecrated  her  life  to  me — abufe  her  for 
her  fituation,  for  her  attachment ^Attach- 
ment !  May  I  flatter  myfelf  with  the  thought 
that  I  can  infpire  any.  Alas  !  'tis  only  that 
which  (he  owes  to  my  Aunt  detains  her  with 
me — Did  (he  not  tell  me  fo  ?  She  loved  me 
formerly  for  my  own  fake. — But  how  (hall 
we  prefcrve  the  affeftions  of  people  about 
us,  if  we  no  longer  preferye  thofe  virtues  by 
which  they  were  attached — r— What  ai)  op- 

pre(nye  reflexion ! In  (hort,  I  no  longer 

have  any  one  to  whom  I  can  communicate 
my  diftrefs.  My  Aunt !  I  have  defpifed  her 
Gounfels ;  I  have  betrayed  her  hopes — I  may 
ftill  havp  recourfe  w  her  pity  j  but  I  would 

Q  g  iij 
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owe  nothing  to  her,  but  from  her  affeftion  5 
and  I  have  deferved  to  lofe  it  irrecoverably. 
—And  fhe  who  has  hitherto  been  a  mbft 
amiable  a  moft  indulgent  friend — what  wiu 
fhe  think  at  her  return  ?  How  can  I  ftand  her 
prefence  and  hef  juft  rtprt>aches ;  and  how 
can  I  fupport  life  without  her  efteem  ? — Good 
heaven  !  into  what  ao  abyft  have  t  fallen  ?— 
My  true,  my  only  friends  withdraw  from  rtic; 
I  am  forfaken  ;  and  what  have  L  remaning 
but  frivolous  conheftions  that  ferve  to  lead 

md  aftray. 1  feel  as  if  I  were  alone  in  the 

world  :  every  thing  feems  to  come  upon  me 
at  once,  to  opprefs  me  and  drive  me  to  de- 
fpair.     (She  falls  back  upon  her  chair.) 
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SCENE     VIII. 

Marchioness,  a  valet. 

MarChiomess. 
Some  6nc  comes— let  me,  if  poffible,  con- 
ceal tie  dreadful  diforder  I  am  in  at  prcfent. — 
(^be  fifes:)    What  do  you  want  ? 


Va  let. 
,  Here  are  forac  letters,  my  Lady,  by  the 
^Pcnny-Poft, 

Marchioness  breaks  them  open  and  reads  i^ 
(Aftde.) 

Here  are  three  Creditors  whom  I  had  for- 
gottcn.~CompJaiats  t^o,  and  tbreajnings. — 
What  humiliations ! — f  7>  the  Valet.)  What - 
ftop5  you  ?. — Leave  me, 

Va  let. 
My  Lady it  is,  that—— • 

Marchioness, 
What  ? 

■  Va  l  e  t. 
It  is  that— ^I  with  your  Ladylhip  would 
be  fo  good  as  to  pay  me  fomething  in  ad* 
vance  upon  my  accompts. 

Marchioness. 
It  is  impoffibie  at  prefent, 

Va  let. 

A$  your  Ladylhip  has  juft  now  given  fiv# 

0  g  iiij 
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aad  twenty  guineas  to   the  woman  whoie 
houfc  ¥fas  burfit,  I  imagined 

Marchioness. 

Who  I !— I  have  not  given  her  any  thing  j 
unhappily  I  cannot  affift  her, 

Va  let. 

Your  Ladylhip  may  fay  what  you  think 
proper  i  but  the  woman  is  only  this  inftant 
gone  J  (he  informed  me  of  your  Ladyfhip's 
generofity,  and  fhewed  me  the  money. 

MaR'Chiqness. 

How  is  this  ? — But  it  is  no?  true* 

Va  let. 

She  did  fay  that  your  Ladylhip  defired  it 
rnight  not  be  known  ;  but  (he  eqtruftcd  the 
fecret  with  Peter  and  I. 

M  A  R  C  li  I  o  N  e  s  s. 

O  heavens !  what  is  this  I  perceive ! — Call 
Juliet  hither, 

Va  let. 

Yes,  Madam Here  is  my  acfompt ;  I 

in  treat  your  Ladyfliip  will  caft  an  eye  over 
6 
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it,  and  remember  I  have  a  wife  andfivechikK 
dren,  and  thac  I  am  their  only  refource;'. 

Marchioness. 

I  will  attend  to  it  I  promife  you  ;  but  go 
and  find  Juliet,  and  bid  her  come  to  me  in- 
ftantly;  go.    (The  Valet  goes  out.)  Juliet—— 

yes  Juliet  is  capable  of  it. Good  God! 

and  at  the  very  inftant  that  I  behave  to  her 

with  fuch  injuftice -Ah  !    how  I  long  to 

repair  my  fault ! But  (he  does  not  come, 

I  muft  go  to  her 1  believe  I  hear  her— 

It  is  Ihe. 


SCENE    IX. 
MARCHIONESS,  JULIET. 

Marchioness. 

.    Juliet,  you  have  affifted  that  poor  woman 
in  my  name  ;  you  have  ftript  yourfclf  of  all 
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you  h^,  to  fave  me  from  the  grief  and  ftiafne 
of  abMdoning  her  in  her  misfortunes. 

'      J  U  L  I  ?  T. 

My  God,  Madam,  who  told  you  fo  ? 

TMarchioness  emiracing  her  wiib  tranjjf$ri.  ^ 

*  1  have  difcovcr*d  you  •,   my  heart  at  Icall^ 
is  capable  of  knowing  and  valuing  yours.     ^ 

*'  Juliet.  ^ 

What  I  did  is  very  fimple ;  I  had  the  mo- 
ney, my  father  and  mother  could  dp  without. 
k ;  I  gave  it  as  from  you  to  the  woman^  but 
added,  that  it  was  your  defire,  fhe  would 
not  mention  it  to  any  one. 

Marchioness. 

So,  Juliet,  you  expefted  to  conceal  from- 
me  fuch  a  juft  cauje  of  gratitude— —Ah  i  of 
what  happinefs  did  you  attempt  to  deprive 
mc— — Tho*  I  muft  not  afcribe  fuch  a  gene- 
rQKX%  affediflg  deed  to  your  friendlhip  for  me; 
tk)\you  have  told  me,  Juliet,  that  the  folc- 
niotive  of  all  your  aftions  is  your  attachment 
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to  my  f  unt  j  I  do  not  love  you  Ids—r-^rnl 
I  am  not  kfs  feniible  Co  the  pleafure  of  ad- 
miring your  virtues. 

J  U  L  I  B  T. 

Ah,  Madam,  my  zeal  may  be  fometimes 
ralh  and  indifcreet ;  I  am  (enfible  of  it,  I 
own  it;  but  I  flattered  myfelf  with  the  hope 
that  the  caufe  which  produced  it,  was  fo  well 
known  to  you,  that  you  would  ftill  deign  to 
excufe  it.  No,  Madam,  I  dare  fay  when 
you  fecmed  to  doubt  my  heart,  you  was  not 
fincere.  No,  I  can  never  perfuade  myfelf 
that  you  are  capable  of  fuch  injuftice. 

Marchioniss  wifb  the  mojl  afftSing  tm- 
demefs. 

Juliet,  my  dear  Juliet ! ^You  ftill  love 

me  then  ? 

Juliet. 

Love  you  ! Ah,  Madam,  fince  you  aK 

low  me  to  make  ufc  of  the  expreffion,  I  love 
you  as  one  ought  to  love  a  bcncfadrefe,  a 
iifter,  and  the  objcd  of  the  chief  afFedion 
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of  my  foul.  Think  only,  Madan:i,  that  wc 
arc  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  I  have 
loved  you  fifteen.  Every  thing  that  affedls 
you,  becomes  perfonal  to  me  •,  your  griefs  are 
mine ;  I  am  proud  of  your  fuccefs,  or 
grieved  at  your  faults,  becaufe  all  my  hap- 
pinefs  depends  upon  your  condud,  and  your 
reputation.  Being  deftined  from  my  infancy 
to  confecrate  my  life  to  you,  owing  every 
thing  to  your  family  and  to  your  gpodnefs, 
can  I,  my  Lady,  have  any  other  fentiments, 
without  tlie  moft  dreadful  ingratitude  ? 

Marchioness  embracing  ker. 

Ah  !    why  am   I   not  worthy  of  fuch  a 

friend! Forgive  me  my  faults,  my  ads 

of  injuftice,  I  deteft  th^m.  Ah  !  Juliet, 
difquiet  and  vexation  have  cruelly  changed 
iny  tQQiper ;  I  am-  but  too  fcnfiblc  of  it— ^ — 
My  fituation  opprelTcs  me,  I  own  it.:  I  fee 
no  remedy  for  it,  and  my  courage  forfakes 
me,— • 

Juliet. 
*•  Irrefolution  and  weaknefs  aggravate  every 
cviK     For  more  than  fix  months.  Madam, 
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you  have  been  repenting,  and  forming  a  pro* 
jeft  of  putting  your  affairs  in  order,  without 
having  refolution  to  carry  fo  laudable  a  dc- 
lign  into  execution.  At  firft,  the  means  were 
more  eafy,  but  the  longer  you  hefitate,  the 
greater  are  the  difficulties. 

March  ioness. 

But  how  ihall  I  unravel  the  chaos  in  which 
my  affairs  are  now  involved  ?  Where  cari  I 
begin  ? 

Juliet. 
By  knowing  exa£tly  the  ftate  of  your  debts. 

Marchioness. 
O,  I  (hall  know  that  this  day ;  I  have  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  perfon  to  whom  I  gave 
that  examination  in  charge ;  he  informs  me 
he  will  come  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock  to 
give  me  his  anfwer. 

Juliet. 
But,  Madam,  about  how  much  do  you^ 
fuppofc  you  are  in  debt  ? 

Marchioness. 
Ah !   I  am  much  afraid  that  my  debts 
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wxiount  almoft  to  two  thoufand  pounds.  lo 
ihor(,  I  ihall  make  a  total  reformation ;  I 
Ifaall  ghre  up  my  isiHowancc ;  I  can  forego  it 
alL  *—.*-  Ah !  may  I  atone  for  my  faults  at 
that  price  !<^~^ 

Juliet. 

You  are  to  know  the  ftate  of  your  afTairt 
tbU  evening  at  eight  oVlock ;  but,  Madapi, 
yoa  are  to  be  with  the  Vifcoontefs« 

Marchioness. 
What  can  I  do  to  be  rid  of  her  ?•— She 
will  wilh  to  fit  up  late ;  and  in  the  prcfcnt 
ftate  of  my  mind  this  tete-a-tete  will  diftrcfs 
me.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  write  lo  her, 
that  it  is  impoffiblc  for  me  to  receive  her. 

Juliet. 

That  cannot  be ;  flie  will  not  be  refufed* 

Marchioness  warmly. 

It  is  cruel,  however,  to  be  importuned  to 
fuch  excefs  by  a  pcrfon  one  does  not  love; 
or  at  leaft  who  is  fuch  a  trifling  charafter 
that  fhe  cannot  infpire  any  very  tender  fen- 
tuncnt. 
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Juliet. 

Whom  one  docs  not  love  — -  It  ts  your 
own  exprcffion,  it  efcaped  you  ■  But, 
however,  fhe  will  force  herfelf  upon  you,  and 

indeed  Ihe  is  authorifed  fo  to  do. There 

is  the  inconvenience  of  giving  all  the  rights 
of  fri^ndfliip  to  aperfon  whom  one  does  not  love. 
By  the  tenor  of  your  conduft,  you  have 
formed  an  engagement  with  her,  and  Hke- 
wife  with  the  world,  from  which  you  cannot 
fuddenly  withdraw  yourfelf  without  being 
accufed  of  inconfiftency,  and  improper  con- 
duft.  You  cannot  poffibly  break  with  her ; 
you  mull  draw  off  by  degrees. 

Marchioness. 
How  could  I  form  fuch  a  connexion  ! 

Juliet. 

Neither  of  you  love  one  another ;  time 
will  eafily  difengage  you..  But  to  return  tp 
your  affairs  ;  if  you  will  give  me  Iciave,  my 
Lady,  I  will  manage  them  in  youf  ftcadj 
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I  will  fee  your  man  of  bufinefs,  and  after 
Lady  Dormer  goes  away  I  will  give  you  ^n 
account  of  our  converfation. 

Marchioness. 

With  all  my  heart*     I  will  go  and  look 
for  fome  papers  which  I  forgot  to  fend  to 

him,  and  which  you  can  deliver- 1  am 

afraid  to  hear  what  he  will  tell  you  ! Do 

not  mention  it  to  me,  my  dear  Juliet,  till 
the  Vifcountefs  goes  away,  for  if  it  be  pof- 
iible  I  wilh  to  conceal  thofe  troubles  from 
her,  which  I  can  communicate  to  nobody 
but  you.  Talk  with  this  man,  my  dear 
Juliet,  and  tell  him,  that  if  he  can  extricate 
me  from  this  dreadful  labyrinth,  without  its 
coming  to  the  ears  of  my  hulband  or  aunt, 
I  fhall  owe  him  more  than  life,  for  I  fhall 
owe  to  him  the  faving  my  honour.  He  has 
given  me. this  hope,  if  my  debts  do  not  ex- 
ceed two  thoufand  pounds;  and  I  pray  yoQ 
to  remind  him  of  it. 

Juliet. 

I  (hall  forget  nothing  you  defire,  my  Lady, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 


Marchioness^ 
kcpeat  to  him^  that  T  will  give  np  my  al-' 
lowance  for  the  ncceffary  time,  and  will  entef' 
into  an  engagement  for  that  purpole.  He 
lies  under  great  obligations  to  my  family; 
make  him  fenfible  of  that ;  in  (hort,  tell  him 
that  he  is  my  only  hope,  and  laft  refource. 

jf  u  L  I  E  T» 
Is  it  pofllble,  my  Lady,  that  you  can  have 
rccourfe  to  a  Stranger  when  you  have  an 
Aunt? 

Marchioness. 
1  only  defire  that  this  ftranger  will  lend  me 
part  of  the  money  for  which  I  have  occafion 
at  prefent^  and  I  will  pay  the  intei*efl:.  This 
fum,  after  all,  will  not  be  very  confidefablc; 
for  feveral  of  my  creditors  will  give  mc  time* 

J  u  t  I  E  T. 

I  very  well  believe  it ;  they  have  robbed 
you  fufficiently  for  that,  You  have  never 
examined  nor  flopped  an  account;  you  know 
the  price  of  nothing ;  you  have  bought  every 
thing  upon  credit:  thefe  are  the  principal 

H  h 
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caufes  of  your  prefent  embarraffment.  But 
let  us  talk  no  more  of  that  -,  let  us  forget  Ae 
paft,  and  think  only  of  what  is  to  cpme. 

Marchioness. 

Ah !  if  I  can  pay  my  debts,  do  you  imagine, 
Juliet,  that  I  fhall  ever  contraft  new  ones. 

Julie  t. 

If  I  believed.  Madam,  that  you  could  be 

'capable  of  fuch  mifconduft  after  the  leflK^n 

•you  liave  received,  I  muft  look  upon  you  as 

moft  extravagant  and  contemptible :  Judge 

then  if  I  can  entertain  any  fuch  thought. 

Marchioness. 

Ah  Juliet !  you  fee  into  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart— ^w hen  we  have  feen  the  whole 
:i!jctent  of  our  faults,  and  fincerely  lamented 
:  them,  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  relapfe.  But  let 
us  lofe  no  time ;  before  the  Vifcountefs  re- 
!  turns  we  muft  look  for  thefe  papers. — i— 
-  Come,  my  dear  Juliet,  (Jhe  takes  her  under  the 
.  mrn)  Into  my  clofet.    Come,    (^hey  go  out). 

^       '"  Endof'the  SecoJtd'Jff.       - 
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ACT       IIL 


SCENE     I, 

Juliet   dlonek 
Three  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds;— ^^ 
She    owes    three    thoufand    five    hundred 

pounds! Good  heavens!  what  a  ftate 

would  flbc  be  in  at  prefent,  if  flie  was  ac- 
quainted with  this  afSiding  news  !  This 
man,  upon  whoni  flie  has  fuch  dependance, 
I  have  found  fo  cold  and  unfeeling— —In 
fliort,  I  have  written  the  fad  detail  to  Lady 
Jemima,  of  whofe  generofity  I  have  not  the 
lead  doubt ;  but  the  moH:  part  of  the  debts 
are  already  due,  and  I  don't  know  if  Ihc  can 

fatisfy  thefe  demands. My  unhappy  mi- 

ftrefs,  to  what  a  precipice  has  fhe  hurried 
herfelf !— — Her  fituatidn  makes  her  a  thou* 
fand  times  more  dear  to  me.  When  fhe  was 
happy,  I  was  far  from  knowing  the  full  force 
of  that  aiFedtion  by  which  I  am  attached  to 

Hh  ij 
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her! She  fufpefts  nothing  as  yet,  and 

fups  in  tranquility  with  the  Vifcotintcft. 
Since  the  diftreffing  converfation,  I  have  leen 
her  but  one  moment ;  and  I  had  compofcd 
n'jy  countenance  fo  well,  that  far  from  dif- 
covering  any  thing  grievous,  I  thought  I 
Could  obferve  ftie  had  conceived  good  hopes. 
Her  Aunt,  her  moft  refpeftable  Aunt,  will 

not  abandon  her,  I  am  certain. But,  three 

thoufand  fiv^  hundred  pounds  ? — has  (lie  fo 
tmich  P"^'  >If  it  muft  be  fought  for,  and  flie 
be  obliged  to  have  recdurfe  to  men  of  bufi- 
nefs,  the  fecret  will  be  divulged ;  and  its  be- 
ing known,  is  all  that  1  dread ! 1  think  I 

hear  fomebody  coming.  O  heaven  I  'tis  my 
Lady.' — ^^I  expedl  Lady  Jemima's  anfwer; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  diflembk  if 
poflible. 


SCENE      IL 

MARCHIONESS,    JULIET. 

Marchioness. 

The  Vifcountefs  is  writing  a  note  in  my 

chamber,  and  I  have  fei2ed  the  moment  to 

fpeak  a  v.  ord  with  you,  my  dear  Juliet :  I 
6 
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won't  alk  you  any  qucftions but  when  J 

fow  you  juft  now,  you  had  a  look  of  fati^* 
faaion.   .  . 

Juliet. 

For  God's  fake.  Madam,  do  not  let  th? 
Vifcountefs  fee  that  you  have  the  leaft  trou* 
ble  or  anxiety,  I  intreat  you  :  you  know  kf^. 
cxceflively  indifcreet  (he  ia.     Be  miftrefs  ^of 

yourfelf,  and  don't  be  caft  down. ^(Shi 

takes  her  by  the  band^  and  kijfes  it  J-     My  dear 

Miftrefs! Ah  Madam,   excufe  me!--^ 

(AJide).     I  cannot  conceal  my  grief ! 

M  A  R  C  H  I O  N  £  3  S. 

Juliet— you  arc  in  tears  ! —-^ Ah,  I  am 
ruined  !  —  there  is  no  rcfcMirce  1  - 1  fee  it 
plainly,     ■      t 

Juliet^ 

What  havf  I  faid  then  ? But,  Madam, 

don't  be  afraid,  you  need  not  defpair— rpo, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  this  very  day 
will  put  an  end  ^o  y^ur.  diftrefs,  I  hope  — I 
am  even  certain  of  it. 

.      ■       '    '        ■    '         Hh'iii 
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Mar  en  I  ON  ESS, 

Is  It  poflible? But  why  thcfc  tcar« 

then  ? 

Juliet. 

It  was  a  moment  of  tendernefs  which  I 

could  not  reprefs butlfwear  to  you  I 

am  fatisfied yes,  I  am. 

Marchioness, 
You  would  not  deceive  me? 

Juliet  afide. 

Alas  !•— f'tfiiiri^.  All  that  I  can  tell  you 
is,  that  I  am  not  as  yet  perfcftly  informed  of 
your  affairs ;  the  man  to  whom  you  gave  it 
in  charge,  has  not  been  able  to  exar^ne 
them  entirely,  1  have  given  him  your  pa-, 
pcrs,  and  to-morrow  morning  you  fliall  J^.ave 
n  final  pofitive  anfwer. 

Marchioness, 
]But  at  \t%^  he  ha^  given  you  fome  hope  ? 
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V  ^^I  have  a  great  deal,  and  I  believe  very  well 
founded. 

Marchioness, 
Ah  !  Juliet,  yon  reftore  me  to  life. 

Juliet. 

Refume  your  gaiety,  then,  that  the  ViC- 
counrefs  may  have  no  fufpicion ;  I  pray  you, 
my  Lady,  let  her  fee  no  change  in  your  be- 
haviour.——Secrecy  is  fo  cflential. 

Marchioness. 

I  will  reftrain  myfelf,  I  promife  you  j   but 

it  is  very  difficult.—— —Now  that  my  eyes  are 

open,  if  you  knew  how  troublefome  I  find 

her ;   how  foojifti,  infignificant,  and  rfdicu- 

ious  flie  appears  to  mc and  as  I  plainly 

fee  fhe  never  loved  me !  — —  But  hufli— -—  I 
think  I  hear  her.  .    <      .' 

J  U  L  I  E  T, 

Yes,  'tis  (he. 
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SCENE      III, 

VISCOUNTESS    dreffed  in  a  chamberhu^ej 
MARCHIONESS,    JULIET. 

Viscountess  to  the  Marchionefs. 
I  have  written  my  note.     My  dear  Juliet, 
I  pray  you,  will  you  be  fo  good  as  to  go  and 
^  look  for  tny  knotting  bag,  which  I  have  left 
within. 

Marchioness, 
And  mine  too. 

Juliet. 
Yes,  my  Lady.     (She  goes  out.) 

Viscountess. 
I  am  fo  very  aftive,  that  it  is  impoflible 

for  me  to  remain  one  moment  idle. How 

I  pity  people  who  cannot  employ  themfelves; 
occupation  has  fo  many  attraftions. -.^—  I 
was  very  fenfibleof  it  laft  fummer;  I  made 
^  delightful  excurfion  into  .the  country; 
where  we  led  a  mod  delicious  life— —mild 
* fjmple,— -  Wc  never  went  to  bed  till  . 
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three  in  the  morning.  The  evening  toilet 
was  a  little  tirefome,  for  we  dreffed  as  if  we 
had  been  in  Paris;   but,  in  other  refpeds, 

there  was  liberty,  gaiety and  play 

ruinous  to  be  fure ;  but  I  won  two  hundred 
guineas ;  -— ^  and  then  delightful,  readings 

after  mid-day,  while  we  were  knotting. 

O  it  was  charming. 

Marchioness. 
What  work  was  read  to  you  ? 

Viscountess. 

I  do  not  very  well  remember. 1  think 

however  it  was  a  romance a  moral,  phi- 

lofophical  romance ;  for  now-a-days  the  fe- 
cret  has  been  found  to  introduce  philofophy 
in  the  moft  trifling  works.  ■  What  a 
charming  age  is  the  prefcnt ! Only  men- 
tion Philofophy  and  Metaphyfics  to  our  mo- 
thers and  mothers-in-law,  and  you  will  fee 
how  they  will  look.— -Ha !  here  are  our 
work-bags.- — Come,  let  us  fit  down  to  work. 
(Juliet  drawf  chairs.) 

Marchioness. 
A  fmall  tabic. 
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Viscountess. 
There,  place  it  between  us. 

Marchioness. 

My  heart,  here  is  your  bag.  (Tbeyjt  downj 

Viscountess. 
What  an  evening  we  fhall  pafs;  that  I 
could  but  in  this  manner  dedicate  all  my 
evenings  to  friendlhip  ! — (She  reaches  out  her 
hand  to  the  NIarchionefs.)  I  have  a  terrible 
painjn  my  ftomach.     (She yawns.) 

Marchioness. 
And  fo  have  I.     (She yawns,) 

Juliet  a/ide. 
This  delightful  evening  begins  very  lively. 
But  that  is  always  the  way. 

Marchioness.  * 
Juliet,  you  need  not  (lay.   (Juliet  goes  out. 
After  a  long  ftlence  the  Marcbionefs  continues.) 
My  heart,  have  you  any  thick  gold  ? 

♦  The  two  Friends,  during  the;  whole  of  this  Scwe, 
fhould  have  the  appearance  of  being  tired,  and  the 
greateft  liftleffnefs :  they  fhould  fpeak  in  9  cold  (h)w 
jnanaer,  and  without  attenUoa» 
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Viscountess. 

Certainly,  upon  the  gold  bobbins :  I  never 
net  any  other.  Will  you  have  a  Fagot? 
Come,  I  will  give  you  one;  there  is  no- 
thing I  like  fo  much  as  making  a  fagot. 
(After  a  long  JUence.)  Do  you  go  in  the 
traineaux  on  Tuefday  ? 

Marchioness. 
1  believe  not.    Do  you  go  ? 

Viscountess. 

My  God,  yes,  I  fhall  go,  and  on  Thurf- 
day  too — What  vexes  me  mortally  is,  that  I 
iam  exceffively  chilly  !— ^ 

Marchioness  after  a  longjilence. 
What  o'clock  is  it? 

Viscountess. 

I  have  no  idea (She  yawns.)    Time 

feems  to  me  to  pafs  fo  quickly  when  we  are 
together. 

Marchioness  yawns^  tbenJooksat  berwatcb. 
I^QW  i$  this  !   it  is  not  eleven  o'clock  ! ' 
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ViSCOyNTESS. 

That  is  not  poffiblej  it  is  more  than  an 
hour  fince  we  fupped.  (She  looks  at  her 
xvauh.J  Three  quarters  paft  ten,  that  is 
all.— 

Marchioness. 
At  what  o'clock  did  you  order  your  car- 
riage ? 

Viscountess, 
At  one. 

Marchioness  qfiJe. 
O  heavens ! What  obftruftions  ? 

Viscountess. 

But  my  Coachman  is  fo  inattentive,  that 
I  will  engage  he  won't  be  here  before  two. 

Marchioness  iffide. 
That  is  agreeable. 

Viscountess. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  heart  ? 
You  feem  to  be  in  pain. 

Marchioness. 
Yes,  my  hcadach  is  grown  much  worlet 
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Viscountess. 
And  netting  gives  me  a  pain  in  my  eyes* 
——I  have  fuch  uneafinefs  in  my  limbs — :;-^ 

Tbey  both  rifi. 


S  C  E  N  E    IV. 

JULIET,  VISCOUNTESS,  MAR- 
CHIONESS.  ^    ' 

Juliet  to  the  Vifcotintefs. 
Madam 

Viscountess, 
What  is  the  matter,  Juliet  ? 

Juliet. 
There  is  a  perfon  within  who  defires  to 
fpeak  with  yoUr  Ladylhip. 

Viscountess. 
With  me  ?  -  \      ■  / 

Juliet. 
Yes,  Madam. 

Vis  cou  NT  I? ss. 
At  this  hourj    it  is  vtty  extraordinary. 
Well,  I  will  go  and  fee  who  it  is. 
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S  C  E  K  E    V. 
MARCHIONESS,    JULIET. 

Mar  chion  ess. 
I  fhall  have  one  moment's  breathing,  how^ 
ever Ah  (  I  am  worn  out ;    

Juliet. 
I  forcfaw  that  your  converfation  would  be 
very  languid. 

Marchioness. 
And    the    defire  of   remaining   till   two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  net,  without  fpeak- 
ing  a  word,  is  truly  inconceivable, 

Juliet. 

By  fitting  up  fo  late,  Ihe  won't  rife  to- 
morrow till  mid-day ;  dinner  and  dreffing  will 
employ  her  till  it  is  time  to  go  to  foir.e  of 
the  public  entertainments,  and  then  it  will 
be  a  day  over  —  If  (he  went  to  bed  betimes,  . 
what  could  fhe  do  with  her  mornings  ? 
6 
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Marchioness. 

Is  that  living And  with  all  this,  fhe 

has  fuch  a  levity !  She  had,  flic  told  me  fome 
time  ago,  things  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  communicate  to  me,  to  afk  my  advice, 
and  this  evening  (he  has  totally  forgotten  her 
troubles  and  v^xations^  of  which  flie  was  fo  imr 
patient  to  give  me  the  detail. 

Juliet. 

And  you  have  not  reminded  her  ? 

Marchioness. 

I  was  careful  not  to  do  that ;  for  after  all, 
her  filence  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  her 
conyerfation. 

Juliet. 

Here  (he  comes.  She  feems  to  have  a  look 
of  bufinefs  5  I  muft  go  \  flie  certainly  has  a 
fccret  now  to  tell  you.     (She  gees  out.) 


4j6.      T.HC  •ANGERS     -  I 

■     .  ' I 

mmmmmmmmmmm'mfmmmmmmmmfmtm ■  ,j  ■    i  .y.^         ' 

•  -I        \ 

SC  E  N  E"  VI.  -  -'- -      1 

VISCOUNTESS,  MARCHIONESS.^^ 

Viscountess.  | 

Ah  1    my  heart,  I  am  in  fuch  trouble  and 
agitation. 

Marchiokebs* 
What  has  happened  to  you  ? 

Viscountess. 
It  was  one  of  my  maids  wanted  to  fpeak 
with  me.— — 

Marchioness. 
Well? 

Vl  SC  0  U  NT  FS  S. 

Shc.<;ame  to  let  me  know,  that  my  moth«'*  , 
in-law,. is  dreadfully  angry  with  me.  She  haa 
been  to}4  the.  whole  ftory  of  the  Baronefs; 
(he  is  a  friend  of  her  relations ;  and  the  lofa  at 
play,  which  has  been  attributed  to  my  coun- 
fcls,  has  inclined  my  mother-in-law  to  read 
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me  a  fine  lefture. Only  think :  ihe  has 

fijccd  hcrfcw'tn  tfff  'Ctimbcr^  'mki'  wj^iiis '^^ 

preach  me  a  fermon She  Ihall  wait  a 

confiderable  time,  for  1  am  determined  to 
pafs  the  night  with  you.— • 

•  Marchioness* 
How  foolifh ! 

Viscountess* 

But  would  you  have  me  go  and  expofe 
myfelf  to  fuch  a  fcene,  having  fuch  delicate 
nerves,  after  having  fupped,  and  with  fuch 
fcnfibility  as  you  know  I  have  i^— *•  no,  it  i^ 
impoffible.  I  (hall  femainhere  till  to-morrow 
morning.— We  will  chat — I  have  fo  many 
things  to  tell  you!— — ^You cannot. conceive 
how  much  I  am  to  be  pitied  for  what  I  feci 
inwardly  — —  You  frequently  fee  me  have 
fhort  intervals  of  melancholy.  Thii  in^ 
equality  is  very  excufable ;  and  aH  the  pIdM 
lofophy  in  the  world  is  not  always  fuffid-^ 
ent  to  get  the  better  of  diftreffcs^  which 
aficafo&afibly* 


Your  cotitage,  at  leaft,  ftiould  be  ^drnircd, 
by  which  you  can  ifo  well  conceal  your  feel- 

Viscountess. 

To  be  furc,  I  iaw  courage-r-Wcrc-  it  pot 
for  fome  ftrong  lines  in  my  charafterj^.vifliat 
would  become  of  me.  Judge  of  my  fitua- 
tion  ;  I  will  tell  it  you  in  two  words  j  I  have 
a  Kuib^nd,  who  complains  of  me,  aiid^rCpn- 
tradifts  me  inceflantly ;  a  father-in-law^  ^d 
mother-in-law,  who  cannot  endure  mc...4nd 
*^ith  whom  I  am  obliged  to  live,  fincc  I  am 
one  of  their  family  V  1  have  a  hundred  ene- 
mies, wha  blacken  and  abufe  me ;  and,  ex- 
cept yojurfelf^  J  have  not  a  fingk  friends 

M  A' R  C  H  I  O  N  £  &  S. 

Bf  is  i  terrible  fituatipn-,  but, -what  have 
ycm  donf  to  foften  it.? 

^         Viscountess. 

I  feek  diflipation ;  I  never  remain  at  home; 
I  go  abroad, .  and  run  about  ^  I  endeavour  to 
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find  pebpfej  fttxHir  whom.  I^^am  iiidiflrereot^ 
And  wh6  do  not  tove  me^  that  I  may  fliuik 
ihy  tixt{]ly^  -^ho  hhtt  and  toraient  mu 

MAR<iHlOHESS* 

But  one'  cannot  always  fly  frotn  HoriiCj  if! 
h  neceflary  to  be  found  there  foihefimcs,  andt 
there  is  no  ftiaking  off  tHe  authority  of  i 
hufband.  Would  it.  not  be  better  to  endea-' 
vour  to  gain  the  love  of  thofe  on  whom  bn^ 
depends,  than'  to  infult' and  irritate  thehii 
and  to  occafion  their  comings  perhaps^  t6 
violent  extrertiiticsi  ? 

V  r  s-e  o  u  I*  t  i  s  »*  '     •  *". 

But  to  pleafe  them  one  intift  arltAoft 'rt^ 
ftounce  the  world  i  muft'  f emaifr  it  home  a 
part  of  the  day^  and  fretjuehtly  fup  there  j 
muft  contraft'  no  debts,  nbr  fever  j)lay  H 
Pharaohk  :  -   *  ^ 

Ma  r  c  h  I  o  h  e  s  s.  bugbi^i 
Why>  iruly^  thefe  are  y?ry  hard  aiid  ^- 
rannical  conditions. 

VxSCOUNtESI^. 

Tow  laugh  at  me*-*-*!  can  very  wfcU  con-? 

liij 
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ceive  that  thefe .  dcfircs  woul4  not  be  vtry 
tyT9pnlcz\  xto  yx)U,  and  that  yod,  who  are 
r^afon  ^rielf;  would  fubmit  to  them  with6ut 
pain  :   but  I  have  not  had  the  fame  advan- 
tages that  yQU  enjoy,  the  having  received  a 
Qpmpleat  education.     You  have  acquired  a 
feoufand  accompiifhments  j  you  cap  employ 
yoi^irfelf,  and  you  can  remain  at  home  with- 
out being  tired  J   you  had  an  excellent  guidq 
to  condu6t  your  firft  fteps  into  the  world ; 
you  received. excellent  advice,  which  ferved 
to  form  your  heart  and  underftanding  j   it  is 
not.  therefore  aftonifhing  that  you  have  me- 
thod,  rcafon,  and  invariable  principles.     If 
you  were  not,  as  you  arc,  a  model  of  pru- 
dcpcc  and  good  conduft,  you  muft  have 
t)cen  bor^i  an  ideot,  or  a  fooK     So,  my  dear 
friend,  don!t  be  too  vain  of  all  your  per- 
||6Uo{i9 ;  yqu  oj^c  the  greateft  part  of  them* 
to  the  tender  cares  of  your  valuable  Aunt;* 

M'ARCHIONESS  4fide. •  ' 

'^O  heavfetf !  ^hat  a  juft  and  fever*  criticifm 
does  (be  make,  without  intcndrrtg  it  I 
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ViaCOUNTESS. 

,  Fpr  my  part,  I  was  fent  to  a  Convent  ki 
my  infancy,  and  only  quitted  it  to  i>c  mar- 
ried J  it  follows  naturally,  yoii  are .  fcdate, 
and  I  am  giddy  I  gave  myfelf  up  to  the 
cuftpms  which  I  found  prevailing  in  thi 
world  5  having  no  refource  within  myfelf, 
I  endeavoured  to  find  in  diflipation  what 
alone  could  refcue  me  from  a  liftl^fs  e^- 
iftcnce, 

Marchioness. 

But  you  are  fo  young,  yog  ftill  have  it 
in  your  power  to  acquire  knowledg;^  and 
accomplifhments, 

ViSCOVNTESS, 

I  wifli  for  it,  and  I  do  what  I  can-^r 
I  attend  a  courfe  qf  natural  philofopkyj; 
I  have  a  billiard-mafter  j  I  ride  the  great' 
horfe ;    I  learn  to  drive  a  Phaeton  5    yet, 
with  all  this,  when  1  am  alone  in  my  clofet, 
I  do  not  find  myfelf  better  epg^g^i  or  my 
retirement  more  agreeable.. 

'Marchioness. 
I  very  well  believe  it ;  the  kind  of  ftudy 


which  you  have  chofen^  canopt  be  a  great 
fipfource  in  folitude, 

VlSCOUNT£|$, 

Howpvcr,  that  kind  of  ftudjr  is  very  much 
m  falhion,  and  all  the  woineny  now-arrdaySf 
run  after  it  equally, 

Mahchionbss. 
.  Let  us  leave  the  fcicnces  and  violent  cx- 
ercifes  to  the  men ;  they  hare  not  our  graces, 
we  want  their  ftrength.  They  are  deftined 
for  great  affairs ;  courage,  boldnefs  and  enr- 
thufiafm  is  proper  for  them;  moderation, 
rcafon,  and  gentle  manners  arc  our  portion. 
In  endeavouring  to  rcfemble  us,  they  debafe 
thcmfelves  ;  ^nd  we,  by  imitating  them,  re- 
nounce ^11  our  allurements,  and  lofe  the  moft 
certain  means  of  pleafing, 

VlpCQVNT^SS. 

So,  my  heart,  you  difapprove  of  a  woman 
playing  billiards,  going  a  hunting,  or  atte^d-r 
ing  philofophical  kftures, 
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Marchio'njss/'*^:: 

I  think  that  in  every  thirig,  only  the  ex- 
cefs  is  to  be  condemned.  A  woman,  who 
would  dedicate  her  whole  life  to  the  occu- 
pations you  mention,  and  who,  ^t  the  ilimi? 
time,  fails  to  cultivate  any  other  t^lirit^ 
feems  to  me,  I  muft  own,  very  much  to  b(? 
pitied ;  for  in  Ihort,  at.  forty  years  of  age, 
flic  can  neither  follow  the  chace^  iiord#iv? 
a  Phaeton, 

Viscountess, 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  of  what 

I  ftiall  do  at  forty You  have  given  me 

the  idea,  I  muft  attend  to  it 1  fhallbc^ 

fadly  off  at  forty,  1  forcfce  that My 

heart,  you  talk  like  an  Angel,  you  have 
convinced  me.  I  Ihall  give  up  riding  —  for 
it  tires  me  dreadfully. — —But  I  hear  Juliet, 
^. — What  does  (he  want  with  us  ? 
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SCENE    VIL 

MARCHIONESS,  VISCOUNTESS, 
.  JULIET,  holding  two  Dominos  (md  Mafku 

J  u  1. 1  E  T  to  the  Vifcounttfs. 

My  Lady,  here  arc  the  Mafqueradc  drelle$ 
you  dcfir^d. 

Marchioness. 
How,  Mafqucrade  ^Jreflfes ! 

Viscountess. 

There  is  a  mafquerade  at  the  Opera-houfc 
to-night. 

Marchioness. 

Well,  what  then  ? 

Viscountess, 
What  then,  my  heart  j  let  us  go  to  H* 

Matichjone^s. 
J  fv/ear  to  you  I  will  not  go, 

6 
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VlSCOV,N.TES  S.     

But  hear  me ;  I  am  pofitively  refolved  not 
to  go  home  till  five  in  the  morning ;  it  is 
now  one  o'clock,  what  fhall  we  do  till  then  ? 

,  •    •     •*  # 

Marchionisss.  .    .  , 

Whatever  you  pleafe  •,  but,  for  my  part, 
I  am  refolved  to  go  to  bed. 

Viscountess. 

Well,  I  know  that,  'tis  your  way  5  you 
iilways  begin  with  a  refufal. 

Marchioness. 
You  fhall  no  longer  reproach  me  with  my 
weaknefs,  for  I  promife  you  from  henceforth 
to  perfeverc  in  my  refiftance. 

Viscountess. 
I  agree :   But  at  prcfent  it  would  be  too 
crueU   you  know  very  well  I  cannot  go 
home^  ?  -     A 

Mahohjeomes^^'j 
Well,  I  offeryou  a  1»4  •      \        *     ; 
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VlSCOVNTESS^ 

^  I  go  to  bed  !   I  fleep  ii>my  prefcnt  agita- 
-tion !  ' 

Marchioness. 
Will  you  pcrfuadc  me  that  you  can  have 
no  relt  but  at  the  mafquerade  ? 

Viscountess. 
It  will  at  lead  ferve  to  drive  away  dlf- 
agreeable  thoughts,  which  I  very  much  want 
at  prefent, 

JuHET  afide. 
That  is  very  diftreffing. 

VlSCQUNTESS. 

I  appeal  to  Juliet Hear,  my  dear' Ju- 
liet, I  have  a  reafon^  a  very  powerful  reafoHj^ 
which  prevents  my  going  home. 

Juliet. 
I  know  the  reafon,  my  Lady. 

Viscountess. 

How! 

Juliet. 
Mrs.  Harriot,  your  maid,  whom  I  never 
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faw  but  once  before  in  my  life,  has  informed 
me,  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs,  of  every  par- 
ticular that  ihe  has  had  the  honour  to  tell 
you ;  and  as  (he  did  not  defire  me  to  be  fe- 
crct,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  acquaint 
you,  that  you  cannot  very  much  depend 
upon  her  difcretion. 

Vis  countess. 

But  where  ihall  I  find  a  difcreet  maid  ? 
She  is  the  fixth  to  whom  I  have  given  my 
confidence  •,  I  have  difmificd  five,  I  cannot 
do  better In  fhort,  you  plainly  fee,  Ju- 
liet, that  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  mafquerade, 
than  to  wait  here  till  morning,  tiring  our- 
fclves  to  death — Come,  drefs  your  Miftrcfs. 

Marchioness; 
*Tis  needlefs  to  perfecute  me 

Juliet,  low  to  the  Marcbionefs. 

You  have  no  other  way,  my  Lady,  to  get 
rid  of  her. 

Marchioness,  hfv  to  Juliet. 
It  is  ipfuffprable, 
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Viscountess. 

-  I  afTure  you  I  have  fearcely  a  greater  de- 
fine to  go  10  the  mafqucrade  than  you  have^^^i 

Marchioness. 
Yes,  and  it  is  from  reafon  that  you  arakt 
this  effort;  truly  it  is  very  heroic !— r-Bufc 
hear  me ;   I  am  content  to  go  with  you.    ^  . 

Viscountess,  with  tranfport. 

Ah,  charming  woman ! -My  he^rt,  how 

I  love  you— — 

Marchioness. 
But  it  IS  upon  condition,  that  if  you  find 
a  woman  of  your  acquaintance  there,  I  ftiall 
leave  you  with  her,  and  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn. 

Viscountess, 

Well,  agreed  5  with  all  my  heart :    that  it 
but  reafonablc !    Come,  come,  let  us  drefs, 

J.u  L  I  E  T,  to  the  Vifcountefs^ 
Will  your  Ladylhip  flip  on  your  Domino  ? 
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Vl  S  CO  UN  TE  SS. 

Mpft  willingly (Sbt  drejfts  her  J  .  Wc 

Ihall  have  fomc  charming  figures  therc.r?  ":! 

Marchioness  iffide. 

What  folly  l—What  inconfiftency ! — But 
her  education  is  her  cxcufe— -She  is  really^ 
to  be  pitied — — 

Juliet  to  the  Marcbionefs. 

,Now  my  Lady  for  you.     (She  dreps  ikc^ 
Marcbionefs.) 

Viscountess, 

,  I  am  told  that  the  Mafquerade  will  be  very 

grand  to-night 1  believe  that  I  Ihall  be 

very  agreeable  there — ^Where  arc  our  mafks  ? 

Ha,  there  they  are 1  will  take  this 

one Make  hafte,  my  little  pufs  Ah ! 

how  charming  you  look  in  that  drefs  !<— -« 

What  a  droll  habit How  I  love  to  be  dif- 

guifed*— And  our  head  drefs  ?— ^ 

Juliet, 
There  it  is— 
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Marchioitess. 

Let  us  put  on  our  tnafks  firft.    (She  puts 
enhermajk.) 

Viscountess. 

MaHe  haftc  then,  dear  Juliet— my  feet 
burn  with  impatience— —This  is  jufl:  the 

time  when  the  mafquerade  is  delightful 

Come^  come,  quickly.    (She  puts  on  her  majk.) 

Marchioness* 

Somebody  is  coming— —Sec  who  it  is, 
Juliet— 

Juliet. 
Q  my  God  1  Madam— 

Marchioness. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Juliet.  .  . 

I  believe  I  hear  Lady  Jemima's  voice. 

.. .  M  A  R  c  li  I  o  N  £  s  s« 

0  heaven ! 

Juliet. 

1  am  not  miftaken  ^  it  is  (he. 
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M  ARCHiaNZSS.    • 

'I  tremble.        '-  -        ^    •''•  -- 1 

Viscountess. 
What  an  unlucky  accident! 

J  u  L  1 1  T  qfiie. 
What  a  terrible  apparition  at  this  inftant. 


SCENE  viiL ; ; 

LADY  JEMIMA,  MARCHIONESS, 
VISCOUNTESS.     .       . 

(Ladf  Jemima  remains  a  Ufile  at  fhe  hottom  of 
tbejlage^  looking  mtb  furprife  at  the  mafquerade 
drefs  -,  the  Vif count efs  and  MarcBionefs  feem  Jiruck 
dumh  and  confufed.) 

Lady  J e-m i ma  ctmng  forward. 

It  is  with  regret  th,*t  I  difturb^yettr^lea- 
fures,  but  I  muft  abfolutely  fpeak  one  word 
with  my  niece.  .    .-^  . 
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Viscountess,  low  to  the  Marcbionefs* 
Make  your  cfcapc,  my  heart — ^I  will  remain, 
and  go  through  the  fcene  in  your  place— -<-«I 
will  facrifice  myfelf  willingly — *• 

M  A  R  C  H  I  O  N  E  S  S,  &W  /tf  /^^  VifcOUHtefs. 

No,  go  yourfelf,  I  intrcat  you. 

Viscountess  low. 
I  cannot  forfake  you. 

Lady   Jemima. 
I  have  forgotten  the  mafqgerade  cuftoms— r 
and  you  arc  too  well  difguifed  for  me  to  dif- 
cover  you Niece,  will  you  anfwer  me?— * 

Viscou'NTEss   approacbingy  with  a 

mafquerade  voice. 
My  dear  Aunt,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this 
little  mafquerade—— 

^ 

Marchioness  unmajking. 
Dear  Aunt,  I  am  diflyftaed,  T 

V I  s  c  o  v  NT  E  s  s,  low  to  the  Marcbionefi^ 
*Ti|  I  then  that  muft  run  for  it— Adieu, 
my  heart.    I  am  inconfolable  for  what  has 
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haippcMd.    Aunts  Mid  mothers-in-law  hWe 
ccmltily  corifpircd  a^airtft  met  this  %<:wfeli;' 
I^Hirg6'  and'  gireinyfelf  up  ifttb  4ii  liaWIi 
of  mine,  to  punifli  me  for  the  diffrefi*!  lAVi* 
been  the  occafion  of  to  you— — AdieUi 

(She  goes  out.) 


SCENE    IX. 

LADY  JEMIMA.  MARCHIONESS, 
JULIET. 

(JuBet  moves  fome  fteps  to  go  awcg.) 

Lady   Jemima. 
Stay,  Juliet  j  you  wrote  to  roe }  I  owe  you 
an  anfwer,  and  I  could  not  think  of  keeping 
you  longer  in  fufpenfe. 

Juliet. 
Ah,  my  Lady !  I  prefume  to  guefs  it— — 

L  A  D  Y  J  E  M I M  A,  to  thc  Morchionifs. 
Lay  afide  that  cmbarraffed  look,  niece  j  io 
you  fee  in  my  countenance  any  appearance 

Kk 
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of  diiTatisfafkioQ  ?  I  have^  caufe  to  coni|^i^ 
of  you,  but  you  fecm  to  be  too  fenfibl^.^f 
your  fault,  to  let  it  be  poffible  for  mCft). 
reproach  you. 

Mar  chioness. 

You  fee  me,  my  dear  Aunt,  penetrated  with 
grief  and  confufion ;  the  exccfs  of  your  in- 
dulgence makes  nie  ftill  more  to  blam^— rrl 
dare  not  give  you  the  particular  reafoni  which 
might  plead  a  little  in  my  vindication,  but 
befo  good  as  to  alk  Juliet  in  what  manner  I 
have  been  mifled,  and  with  what  reluftance. 

Lady  Jemima. 

Without  knowing  your  reafons,  and  with- 
out being  able  to  approve  of  them,  I  fup- 
pofe,  fmcc  you  have  broken  your  promife, 
that  it  muft  have  coft  you  a  fcvere  ftruggle; 

Marchioness. 

I  deceived  you  •,  but  how  have  I  fufFered 
for  it !  Ah  !  if  you  could  fee  my  heart  !-* — 

hjiUY   Jemima.    .  ^ 

You  have  grieved  me;  you  have  told  me-a 
faHhood,    but.  you  have   not  deceived  .me. 
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While  you  was  telling  me  that  ftory,  I  en- 
joyed one  plcafure,  that  of  being  iConvinc^ 
by  your  blufhing  and  your  aukwardnef$, 
that  you  was  telling  a  lie  for  the  firft  time. 
As  I  have  more  experience  than  you>  by 
being  more  artful,  you  would  not  have  fuc- 
ceeded  better  in  attempting  to  perfuade  me, 
and  I  know  that  I  fhould  never  have*  forgot 
it.  Several  circumftances  may  make  one  far-^. 
give  a  levity,  a  want  of  refpeft  j  but  nothing 
can  render  an  inftance,  a  fingle  inftancc  of 
falftiood  excufable.  Ceafe  then,  my  child,  to 
reproach  yourfelf  for  a  fault  which  I  forgive, 
and  ftiall  never  again  mention.  I  came  this 
night,  I  broke  in  upon  you,  not  for  this 
explanation,  but  to  bring  you  fome  good 
news  which  I  have  been  informed  of  but  this 
inilant. 

Marchioness^ 

Good  news  ! What  is  my  hufband  on 

his  way  ?-— Will  he  be  here  foon  ?>■■    - 

Lady  Jemima. 

..You.  have  gueffcd  it; and  I  came  to 

give  you  previous  information—— 

Kkij 
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Marchioness  ajidi* 

O  God!— f^/W.;  Soon— In  ho\r 
many  days  ? 

Lady  Jemima. 

He  intended   to  furprife  you but  I 

thought  it  would  be  right  to  give  you  notice 
-—he  has  wtittcn  to  me— —he  will  arrive 
this  night— he  will  be  here  in  an  hour ' 

Juliet. 

She  turns  pale fhe  ftaggers—— 'Ah, 

Madam  ! — ^(Lady  Jemima  and  Juliet  fuffori . 
the  Marcbionefs.) 

Marchioness. 
He  will  be  here  in  an  hour  ? — — 

Lady   Jemima. 

From  whence  this  fudden  alarm  ? — What 
have  you  to  dread  ?  Have  you  not  a  mother, 
a/ricnd?— — Have  you  nothing  to  fay  to 
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her? Cannot  I  obtain  one   moment's 

confidence  ? When  you  refulc  me,  is  it 

poilible  you  cannot  fee  that  my  heart  muft 

guefs  the  reafon  of  your  diftrefs  ? Will 

you  not  fpeak,  my  girl  ? — Is  this  the  return 
you  make  to  all  my  tendernefs  ? 

Marchioness. 

What  a  time  have  you  chofen  to  alk  that 

confidence  I  owe  you  by  fo  many  titles. 

You  are  every  thing  to  me 1  love  you  as 

I  ought  to  love  you  ;  I  cannot  better  exprefs 
to  you  the  excefs  of  fuch  an  aiFeftionate  at- 
tachment—*-If  it  depended  only  on  a  con- 
feffion  of  my  faults,  you  may  be  afllired  my 
heart  would  be  open  to  you—- If  you  were 
only  my  friend,  you  ftiould  know   all  my 

fecrets.— But  my  benefaftrefs  ! to  abufe 

your   goodnefs,    your   generofity no,   I 

cannot—— 

Lady   Jemima. 

Since  you  will  not  fpeak  out,  I  rhuft  pre- 
vent you Thanks  to    the    attention,  of 

Juliet,  it  is  in  my  power.    I  am  grieved  that 

K  k  iij 
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5t  is  to  her  only  I  muft  be.  indebted  for  the. 
l^appinefs  of  being  ufeful  to  you. 

Marchioness, 
What  do  I  hear !  O  heayens  ] 

Juliet. 

Yes,  Madam,  I  muft  own  I  have  betrayed 
you ;  you  owe  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
poinds — -r- 

Marchioness. 
My  God  !  is  it  poflible  ? 

Lady  Jemima. 
They  are  paid. 

Marchioness, 
Ah!  Dear  Aunt!— • 

Juliet  kijing  her  hand. 
^Uow  me.  Madam—— 

Marchioness. 

How  cap  1  ever  acknowledge  fucK  kindnefs, 
and  how  can  I  ever  expiate  my  faults! — But, 
-piy  dear  Aunt,  my  heart  is  torn  when  I  think 
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that  fuchgenerofity  muft  injuw  your  fortune, 
and  that  it  (hould  coft  you  fo  great  a  fa^. 
crifice  to  repair  my  follies. 

Lady  jENiiMA. 

No,  my  child,  don't  be  uneafy,  I  had  that 
fum  lying  by  me ;  could  I  make  a  ufe  of  it 
fo  pleafing  to  myfelf  ?  There  is  the  fruits  of 
oeconomy ;  by  its  means  we  can  render  eflen- 
tial  fervices  to  thofe  we  love :  what  grati- 
fied whim  could  ever  be  expefted  to  yield  a 
pleafure  comparable  to  fuch  inexpreffiblc 
happinefs  ? 

Marchioness. 

You  have  faved  my  honour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  -,  buf  what  remorfe  you  leave  me. 
I  have  never  be?n  fo  fenfible,  as  at  this  mo- 
ipenr,  of  the  faulty  extravagance  of  my  con- 
dud.  When  you  have  done  every  thing  for 
me,  by  an  inconceivable  fatality,  I  am,  per- 
'  haps,  but  the  more  to  be  pitied — Can  you  ftill 
love  me  ?  Can  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have 
Jpft  none  of  my  titles  to  your  afFeflrion,  after 
having  fo  greatly  offended  ? Can  you^ 
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from  liencefortht  efteem  me,  and  believe  my 
prpmifes  ? — r-For  pity's  fake,  tondefccnd,  if 
ppflible,  to  reconcile  me  to  myfclf 

Lady  Jemima. 

Be  calm,  my  dear,  be  calm ;  do  not  fuf- 
ptQ^  thai  I  have  any  apprehenfions  for  what 
may  happeti,  which  your  repentance  would 
deftroy,  if  I  could  have  conceived  any*  You 
have  done  amifs,  it  is  true,  but  I  muft 
rfcribe  the  greateft  part  of  your  faults  tq 
myfcif, 

Marchioness. 
To  you  ?   O  heavens  ! 

Lady  Jemima. 

Yes,  undoubtedly :  Tho'  I  gave  you  good 
advice,  I  did  not  point  out  the  dangers  of 
the  world  to  you,  but  too  vaguely.  If  I 
had  been  fufficiently  particular  in  diftinguilh- 
ing  the  dangers,  with  your  underftanding 
and  feelings,  I  am  certain  you  would  have 
avoided  them.  You  have  received  a  fevere 
lelfon  from  experience,  which  I  might  have 
prevented.  But  all  is  recovered  j  let  us  forge? 
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our  fulFerings,  and  our  fo^owv  and  tbink 
only  of  the  happincfs  which  aujraits  ys,     . 

M  A  R  C  H  I  O  N  £  S(  S. 

Happincfs!  ah!  you  have  really  I^t  eofe 
know  what  it  is  :  it  is  in^therbofom  of  our 
faniilies,  and  in  difchafging  our  duties,  that 
it  is  to,l>e  found.  A  life  of' virtue,  and  the 
moft  pleafing  and  natural  -afFefkions,  lead  to, 
and  procure  happinefs.  Vanity^  afFefiration; 
and  unnatural  manners  keep  it  at  a  dHtance. 
It  is  only  the  portion  of  a  pure. heart,  and  a 
juft  judgment. 

Lady  Jemima,  embracing  her. 

It  mull  be  yours.  It  fhall  be  fo,  I  am 
certain.  But  come,  my  child,  let  us  go  and 
meet  Lord  Germaine,  cotne. 

Marchioness. 
I  am  then  to  fee  him  again,  and  nothing  to 

difkurb  my  joy Ah !    my  dear  Aunt ! , 

Juliet,  come  with  us,   I  would  enjoy 

the  pleafure  of  being  reunited  to  all  that  I 
love,  at  the  fame  inftant !— 
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Juliet. 
You  fhould  fee  into  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.   Madam,    and  there  you  will  furely 
difcover  the  excefs  of  my  happincfs  and  gra- 
titude. 

Lady  Jemima. 

Let  us  lofc  no  .more  time  5  come,  Juliet, 
come,  my  dear  girl .  (She  takes  the  Mar^bimeft. 
under  her  arm^  wbo^ves  hers  to  Juliet.) 

Marchioness  /»  going  out. 
Ah !  how  happy  am  I ! 


The  END  of  the  First  Volume. 
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